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MANY  ECHOES,  BUT  FEW  VOICES. 


MAN  is  an  imitative  animal.  He  seeks 
the  crowd.  He  is  apt  to  do  what 
his  neighbor  does,  often  for  no  better  reas- 
on than  because  his  neighbor  does  it.  He 
follows  the  fashions  in  dress,  manners, 
speech  and  thought.  He  clings  to  accepted 
lines  of  philosophy,  science  and  ethics. 
Too  often  he  worships  his  father's  God, 
because  his  ancestors  have  worshiped  him 
immemorially.  Although  he  has  a  secret 
respect  for  those  who  have  the  courage  to 
strike  out  for  themselves,  regardless  of 
what  others  may  say  or  do,  he  shrinks  from 
the  criticism  which  a  pronounced  individ- 
uality usually  provokes.  Thus  the  aver- 
age man  clings  to  the  commonplace  because 
the  multitude  is  commonplace. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  truly  great 
man  marks  out  his  career  and  character  af- 
ter a  pattern  of  his  own.  To  cut  loose 
from  tradition,  to  break  away  from  the 
customs  and  habits  of  ancestors  and  con- 
tempories,  to  climb  out  of  the  beaten  track, 
and  leaving  the  crowd  behind,  to  find  a 
firm  footing  on  the  rough  and  unexplored 
heights — the  men  who  do  this,  and  they 
alone  deserve  the  adjective  "great."  Such 
men  have  been  few,  yet  they  have  left  their 
impress  on  the  page  of  history  and  have 
blazed  the  path  of  the  world's  progress. 
They  are  the  Voices  whose  echoes  are  heard 
in  distant  generations. 

It  is  common  for  us  to  think  of  Napo- 
leon as  the  greatest  general  of  modern 
times.  At  the  mere  mention  of  his  name 
his  flashing  sword  Tisees  before  us.  The 


greatness  of  his  manhood  leads  us  to  forget 
that  he  had  a  youth  like  other  boys.  The 
fact  is  Napoleon  commenced  his  brilliant 
career  in  obscnrity.  When  the  opportunity 
to  act  came  he  seized  it  by  the  forelock, 
and  if  an  occasion  failed  to  present  itself 
he  created  one.  What  cared  he  for  praise 
or  blame?  His  motto  was  success,  for  he 
knew  that  success  would  command  admira- 
tion. 

But  not  every  one  who  is  independent 
and  original  wins  success  as  a  leader.  In 
order  to  persuade  the  crowd  to  follow, 
the  leader  must  be  able  to  clear  away 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  and  to  com- 
mand confidence.  He  must  be  cautious  as 
well  as  bold;  otherwise  his  originality  is 
but  a  foolish  eccenctricity  or  what  is  still 
worse  a  rash  and  recklesss  presumption 
that  works  ruin  both  to  himself  and  others. 

He  must  be  strong  enough,  it  is  true, 
to  endure  the  necessary  hardships,  and  yet 
he  must  be  considerate  enough  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  masses  not  to  lead  too  swiftly 
and  recklessly.  He  must  lead  the  crowd 
not  leave  them  behind  to  be  lost.  Such  a 
guide  was  Mahomet;  for  Mahomet  if  not 
a  true  prophet  was  nevertheless  a  great 
leader.  He  was  an  original  man;  and  yet 
lived  near  the  people.  He  studied  their 
lives.  He  became  their  leader  because  he 
understood  both  himself  and  them.  Un- 
schooled save  in  the  lore  of  the  wilderne.ss, 
he  is  to-day  the  prophet  of  over  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  people  who  bear  his  name. 
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And  yet  it  may  be  doubted  if  either 
Napoleon  or  Mahomet  are  really  great  men, 
Bates  says,  "The  Great  Man  is  always  as 
lightning  out  of  heaven;  the  rest  of  men 
wait  for  him  like  fuel  and  then  they  too 
will  flame."  But  the  lightning  should 
kindle,  not  destroy.  The  true  leader  will 
inspire  his  followers  to  noble  deeds;  not 
consume  them  in  his  own  brilliancy.  And 
in  this  both  Napoleon  and  Mahomet  failed. 
Napoleon  the  autocrat^  regarded  the  people 
as  so  much  food  for  his  cannon  and  destroy- 
ed the  liberty  he  was  chosen  to  preserve. 
Mahomet  by  his  fanaticism  deluded  and  de- 
graded an  entire  race  and  so  is  known 
throughout  the  world  today  as  a  false 
prophet. 

Both  Napoleon  and  Mahomet  have 
still  many  followers,  both  are  imitated  and 
even  worshipped,  but  the  echo  of  their 
lives  is  either  a  vain-glorious  ambition, 
blind  to  everything  save  self  aggrandise- 
ment or  a  narrow  and  intolerant  fanaticism 
that  destroys  whatever  will  not  accept  its 
fatal  tenents. 

For  true  leadership  something  more 
then  is  needed  than  courage  and  independ- 
ence— the  true  leader  must  be  a  helper  as 
well  as  a  leader.  His  message  must  be  a 
heart  to  heart  message.  If  his  voice  is  to 
be  heard  in  distant  times  reproducing  itself 
on  thousands  of  lips,  it  must  be  a  loving, 
sympathetic  voice. 

Says  David  Pryde,  "Great  speakers 
and  great  doers  are  inspired  by  sympathy. 
They  are   representative  men,  and  have 


been  influenced  by  the  sentiments  and 
ideas  of  the  people.  In  other  words  they 
have  appropriated  the  moral  and  mental 
force  of  the  people.  When  they  strike, 
they  strike  as  the  hand  of  the  mass;  when 
they  speak,  they  speak  as  the  mouth  of  the 
mass,  and  it  is  this  fact  which  gives  to  their 
speech  and  their  action  such  mighty  effect." 

It  is  this  quality  of  sympathy  that  has 
given  to  Shakespeare  his  far-reaching  in- 
fluences, that  has  carried  his  message  into 
every  home,  that  has  made  his  speech  the 
tongue  of  an  entire  race,  that  has  caused 
his  poetry  to  reverberate  from  every  school, 
and  rostrum  and  pulpit,  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  He  .speaks  not  in  discord- 
ant terms  of  a  Napoleon  or  a  Mohamet 
to  the  evil  that  is  in  men's  nature,  but  in 
the  language  of  a  sympathy  that  is  as  broad 
as  humanity  and  as  deep  as  life.  It  is  his 
sympathy  that  has  enthroned  him  above 
all  poets  and  placed  his  works  only  lower 
than  the  inspired  Word  of  God. 

And  it  is  sympathy  more,  perhaps  than 
any  other  quality  that  distinguishes  a  great- 
er than  Shakespeare — him  whose  voice, 
first  heard  on  the  hills  of  Palestine,  has 
gone  echoing  down  the  ages,  thrilling  every 
human  heart  and  filling  the  whole  world 
with  its  music  Every  heroic  deed,  every 
inspiring  word,  every  pure  and  noble  life 
is  but  an  echo  of  that  Divine,  yet  human 
leader  whose  heart  strings  are  a  lute  and 
who  has  the  sweetest  voice  of  all  God's 
creatures. 

Laura  Turner  '05. 


SQUIRE  MACK. 

^8      ^8  ^6 

Foreign  Affairs. 


^^TVTELL,  Well!"  said  Davie,  the  Con- 
"  stable,  as  Squire  Mack  came  from 
behind  his  ofiice  desk,  "You're  looking 
sort  of  down  in  the  mouth  this  morning 
Squire.    What's  up?" 

"There  ain't  nothing  up,  and  that's 
the  whole  trouble,  Davie.  You  remember 
reading  sometime  ago  in  one  of  our  daily- 
papers  'bout  that  picture  showing  a  new 
Gym  what  was  to  be  built  at  New  Wil- 
mington in  th'  sweet  By  and  By." 

"Seems  like  I  recollect  the  picture. 
Had  two  towers  rising  from  the  front  end?" 

"The  same  eggsactly.  Well  that's 
what  ain't  up!" 

"Do  tell!  I'd  a  tho't  they'd  a  had  that 
running  track  what  they  mentioned  sprink- 
led over  with  dirt  anyway." 

"  'Seeing  is  believing,'  you  know.  I 
hear  as  how  the  students  of  that  college 
went  up  there;  'bout  the  first  week  of  Sept. 
and  there  weren't  even  a  clod  turned." 

"That's  too  bad.  It  must  of  dashed 
their  hopes  some. " 

"I  ain't  a  saying  it  mightn't  be  for  the 
best,  Davie.  An  up-to-date  Gym  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing,  looking  at  it  in  one  way. 
You  see  if  them  young  fellows  'u'd  get 
wind  of  a  report  saying  as  how  a  gym 
would  be  up  by  X-mas  or  may  be  Washing- 
ton's birthday,  the  startling  suddeness  of 
the  matter  might  bring  on  heart  trouble  to 
some  of  the  weaker  ones.  From  that  view- 
point I  kin  commend  the  folks  in  charge 


because  of  the  cautious  gradualness  of 
their  proceedings." 

"They're  certainly  acting  wise, 
Squire." 

"Sure,  Davie,  'Building  better  'n  they 
knew,'  as  the  poet  says.  But  there's 
another  thing  to  look  at.  You  recollect 
there  were  some  talk  about  a  Swimming 
Pool.  Supposing  that  'u'd  materialize, 
and,  making  due  allowance  for  th'  excite- 
ment of  the  event,  supposing  some  one  of 
the  young  folks  on  th'  day  of  its  dedication 
'u'd  fall  into  the  water  and  th'  v/ater  'u'd 
do  vicee-versee  unto  them  what  would  hap- 
pen? Why,  if  the  immediate  following 
events  'u'd  transpire  according  to  the  accus- 
tomed rate  of  action  pursued  in  the  Gym 
question,  the  undertaker  'u'd  have  to  make 
a  trip  with  his  funeral  car. ' ' 

'  That  would  be  a  sad  ending  to  such 
a  joyous  occasion.  Squire.  But  don't  th' 
students  need  th'  Pool?  What  might 
happen  oughtn't  to  stop  work  on  something 
else  that  might  happen  before  it." 

"I  don't  just  ketch  th'  drift  of  your 
last  remark,  Davie,  but  the  students  do 
need  th'  pool  and  a  roof  to  cover  it.  What 
is  it  that  makes  the  Jap  what  he  is  today? 
It's  his  habits  of  taking  a  bath  whenever 
he  kin  get  one.  Why  d'y'u  know  when 
a  Jap  general  wants  to  drive  the  Russians 
from  a  strong  persition,  he  stands  out  before 
his  men  and  says  in  a  'Beyond  the-Alps- 
lies-Italy'  sort  of  a  way,  he  says,  'Men 
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back  of  the  Russky  is  a  swimmin'  hole,  th' 
first  man  in  th'  water  gets  a  gold  medal! 
That's  enough.  Without  another  word  th' 
Japs  go  rushing  forward  shouting  "Ban- 
anzi"  louder'n  any  Dago  you  ever  saw. 
That's  why  I'm'in  favor  of  having  a  Swim- 
min' Pool  even  at  the  risk  of  disturbing 
some  one's  heart  beats.  If  you  want  th' 
coming  generations  t'  hold  up  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  fighting  forefathers,  you  got 
to  give  them  a  good  chance  to  sport  in  the 
water  same  as  the  Jap  does." 

'"The  Japs  have  hit  the  Russians  some 
hard  raps  in  their  little  unpleasantness." 

"You  bet  they  has,  Davie,  But  I  c'd 
rap  some  myself  on  this  Gym  question." 

"Don't  think  too  hard  of  th'  fellers  in 
charge.  They're  likely  doing  the  best  they 
kin." 

"I  ain't  got  nothing  but  words  of 
praise  for  them  as  does  their  best;  but  as 
for  them  fellers  as  kin  do  something  and 
don't  do  it,  why  that's  where  I  boil  over. 
I  tell  you  Davie,  you'n'  me  can't  do  much 
but  jest  to  let  them  know  how  we  feel  on 
th'  matter  we  might  send  them  a  joint  let- 
ter of  condolence." 

"That's  a  good  idee,  Squire.  Sup- 
you  write  it." 

Squire  Mack  bent  over  his  desk  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  handed  a  sheet  of  paper 
to  the  Constable. 

"How's  that,  Davie?  Read  it  out  loud 
to  see  how  .she  sounds." 

Davie  took  the  sheet  and  read: 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 
To  the  students  of  New  Wilmington: 

Me  and  Davie  do  hereby  offer  our  con- 
dolence concerning  this  matter  of  the  Gym, 
and  By  and  By  when  fortune  smiles  on  us 
we'll  see  that  its  settled  all  right.  "Ab- 


sence makes  the  heart  grow  fonder,"  says 
some,  therefore  folks  always  hanker  after 
what  they  ain't  got.  Herein  lies  your  only 
grain  of  pleasure:  you  kin  appreciate  the 
more  while  it  is  absent  from  you. 


Witness  our  hands 


Squire  Mack. 
Davie. 


"There,  Davie,  that'll  show  'em  that 
our  hearts  is  with  'em  if  our  money  ain't." 

"Yes,  they'll  know  that  some  in  the 
Smoky  City  has  their  good  at  heart.  You 
seal  it  up  Squire  and  I'll  post  it.  It's  time 
I  was  going  the  next  round." 

"Just  one  more  word,  Davie.  There's 
a  lesson  for  us  in  this  whole  blame  mixup." 

"What's  that?" 

"Why,  don't  never  expect  to  eat  your 
chicken  afore  its  hatched."  L,.  '06. 

A  Ballad  of  the  TracK. 


One  .June  to  Buffalo  went  forth 

An  athlete  of  Westminster. 
And  many  people  shook  their  heads 

Both  bachelor  and  spinster. 

He's  mad  they  said,  he'll  never  win. 

In  him  we're  not  believers. 
But  Old  Westminster,  she  was  true, 

Had  faith  in  her  own  Deevers. 

He  met  Cornell  and  Georgetown, 
Yes— and  Yale  and  Princeton  too, 

And  raised  above  them  colors  proud, 
Westminster's  white  and  blue. 

The  eastern  cracks  were  all  surprised. 

Names  sometimes  are  deceivers. 
At  Bufi'alo,  they  fell  before 

Westminster  and  her  Deevers. 

He  chased  the  champion  Duffy  hard. 

A  mighty  shout  was  raised. 
Ho  won  the  running  broad  jump 

And  the  people  were  amazed. 

And  that  is  why  when  he  came  home 

The  students  were  receivers 
And  why  to  hearts  of  track  men  all 

Is  dear — the  name  of  Deevers. 

R.  W.YOURD,  '05. 


EDITORIAL. 


FOR  almost  three  months  the  students  of 
our  beloved  Alma  Mater  have  been 
enjoying  their  privilege  of  rest  and  recrea- 
tion from  study.  Such  a  season  of  refresh- 
ment both  for  mind  and  body  is  imperative 
after  nine  months  of  close  application  to 
books  and  is  acceptable  to  every  one  of  us. 

Yet  however  pleasant  our  vacation  has 
been,  whether  spent  at  home  or  in  journeys 
through  our  own  country  or  abroad,  what- 
ever our  occupation  has  been,  when  Autumn 
comes  we  are  ready  and  anxious  to  re- 
turn to  the  familiar  haunts  of  New  Wil- 
mington and  to  the  classic  hall  of  West- 
minster. 

Colleges  and  universities  are  at  this 
time  of  the  year  opening  their  doors  for  the 
reception  of  young  men  and  women  who 
have  ambition  to  make  themselves  useful 
to  their  fellows  and  who  to  this  end  desire 
the  proper  mental  and  physical  training  and 
development.  The  young  people  of  Amer- 
ica are  as  a  rule  eager  to  take  advantage  of 
such  opportunities  as  they  have  along  this 
line.  It  is  only  the  extreme  sluggard  who 
is  not  attracted  by  the  benefits  which 
would  accrue  to  him  from  a  college  training. 

The  average  young  American  is  not  so 
fond  of  hard  work  and  study  that  he  does 
not  hail  with  delight  a  coming  vacation  but 
when  school  convenes  again  he  is  eager  to 
renew  his  studies.  During  his  vacation, 
especially  if  he  travel  any,  he  comes  into 
touch  with  men  of  all  sorts  and  discovers 
that  men  of  trained  mind  are  usually  the 


J- 

successful  ones  in  every  phase  of  life. 
Contact  with  men  of  whatever  kind  they 
may  be  stimulates  us  in  our  desires  to 
broaden  our  intellectual  horizons  and  when 
the  opportunity  for  so  doing  presents  itself 
in  the  Fall  we  are  every  one  ready  to  leave 
our  pleasant  recreations  behind  and  return 
to  earnest  hard  work. 

Aside  from  the  above  mentioned  reason 
there  is  another  which  brings  us  back  to 
Westminster,  namely,  our  love  for  her. 
The  body  of  former  students  who  have  re- 
turned and  the  numbers  of  new  studeuts 
are  eloquent  testimonials  to  the  esteem  in 
which  our  college  is  held.  And  each  stu- 
dent is,  in  a  measure  responsible  for  her 
future  reputation. 

CURIOSITY,  woman's  peculiar  fault, 
was  never  so  prevalent  as  on  the  day 
college  opened.  Rumor  had  said  that  the 
Hall  was  in  the  hands  of  a  New  York  art- 
ist and  all  the  young  ladies  were  looking 
forward  to  a  great  change. 

When  the  Hall  was  reached,  the  crowd 
went  into  raptures.  Each  girl  hurried  to 
her  own  room  to  see  what  metamorphose 
had  taken  place.  Then  such  expressions 
as  these  were  heard  from  all  quarters — "Oh 
green  striped  paper — just  what  I  like," 
"Our  paper  and  carpet  match,  how  grand!" 
"We  have  a  gilt  moulding"  "Our  carpet 
is  fine  though  it  is  the  one  from  the  down 
stairs."  Not  only  the  rooms  but  the  halls 
as  well  were  newly  carpeted  and  painted 
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and  everything  looks  fresh  and  clean.  The 
pianos — those  many  toned  instruments — 
have  new  interiors  and  are  as  good  as  new. 
The  practice  house  too,  has  been  repapered 
and  anew  roof  put  on.  There  are  many  im- 
provements in  the  college  buildings,  princi- 
pally in  the  laboratories  which  will  soon 
be  ready  for  use. 

Nor  is  the  town  itself  behind  in  im- 
provements. Several  new  houses  have  been 
built  and  the  hotel  is  nearirg  completion. 
There  are  still  many  things  to  be  done — a 
new  bridge  over  the  creek  would  add  to 
the  looks  of  the  town — but  we  hope  for 
these  soon  and  we  are  pleased  with  what 
we  have. 

When  so  many  things  are  planned  for 
our  'convenience,  we  ought  to  put  forth 
our  best  efforts  to  make  this  one  of  the  best 
years  in  the  annals  of  Ihe  college.  Now 
is  the  time  to  begin. 

IN  this  first  number  of  the  Holcad  for  the 
year  1904-5  we  wish  to  solicit  a  greater 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  students  in  gen- 
eral in  their  college  paper.  We  ought  to 
have  as  good  a  paper  as  any  college 
but  a  few  persons  cannot  make  it  so. 
We  need  the  cooperation  of  every  stu- 
dent. Those  who  have  ability  as  writ- 
ers should  use  it  in  contributing  to  the  Hol- 
cad and  those  who  have  not  much  ability 
in  that  line  should  cultivate  it  or  help  in 
some  other  way.  Every  student  should  be 
a  subscriber  for  the  Holcad,  otherwise  he 
cannot  expect  to  be  very  much  interested 
in  it.  This  brief  hint  ought  to  be  sufiicient 
to  arouse  greater  thoughtfulness  concern- 
ing, and  interest  in  our  college  paper. 


HOLCADES  MIKRAL 

Prof.  Shott — "Have  you  a  Psychol- 
ogy?   Mr.  Rudolph." 

Rudolph — "Yes,  I  have  Porter's," 

Mr.  Morrow — "Hurrah,  Mary  miss- 
ed her  train!!  One  more  night." 

Mr.  Bennett  seems  to  be  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  Hall  this  term;  he  even  had 
his  trunk  sent  over. 

Miss  Montgomery — "I  have  beau- 
catchers  but  they  don't  seem  to  work." 

Wanted  by  Mr.  Davis:  A  house  and 
lot  in  good  location. 

Mr.  Tannehill,  returning  from  the 
Hall — "There's  nothing  like  starting 
early." 

Don't  forget  the  Holcad  box  in  the 
reading  room  door.  It's  there  to  put  your 
Holcads  in. 

Who  taught  you  to  dance  so  well?  My 
two  step-sisters  of  course. — Ex. 

Mr.  Dick — "Some  of  you  fellows  seem 
to  think  that  I  don't  know  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  hunchback  on  a  football 
team." 

Mr.  Morrow  on  being  told  that  a  cer- 
tain youug  lady  wished  to  see  him  replied 
"That's  too  bad,  for  my  heart  is  taken." 

When  some  one  asked  Miss  Bigger  if 
she  was  taking  Welsh  this  term  she  said — 
"O  yes  and  I  find  it  quite  interesting." 

An  empty  pocketbook  is  a  staunch 
friend.  Others  may  grow  cold  but  you'll 
find  no  change  in  it. — Ex. 


THE  H 

A  Freshman  girl  was  heard  to  remark , 
'  'I  wish  I  were  thro'  with  all  this  studying 
and  settled  down  to  married  life." 

Does  Cap  intend  going  into  the  under- 
taking business,  too? 

When  some  one  exclaimed  "Oh,  how 
sick  lam!"  Cap  said  "Just  wait  till  I  get 
my  hearse. ' ' 

Miss  McElree,  teaching  in  Physical 
Geography  class: — "Mr.  Scott,  I  would 
like  you  to  take  a  walk  ' ' 

Nellie  Kline  to  Miss  Martin — "I  wish 
we  could  be  cousins." 

She — I  wonder  where  the  clouds  are 
going. 

He — I  think  they  are  going  to  thun- 
der.— Ex. 

Miss   ,  speaking  of  the  social — 

"We  had  to  sit  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
we  couldn't  find  a  corner." 

Mr.  Welsh;  "I'll  have  to  try  for  the 
football  team  now,  since  I  got  'bigger'." 

Prof.  Shott— "Mr.  Clark,  give  the 
dimensions  of  icebergs." 

Mr.  Clark — "They  are  different  sizes; 
some  are  large  and  some  are  small.  Some 
of  them  are  5,000  cubic  feet  thick." 

"Please  hand  me  Review  of  Reviews' ' 
he  said. 

The  landlady's  eyes  did  flash 
For  another  young  boarder  looked  ab- 
sently up  and  solemnly  passed  the  hash. 
—Ex. 

Dodger  at  Society  meeting — "Mr. 
Chairman  I  move  you  that  we  disperse 
with  the  program." 
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Prof.  Campbell— "Is  Miss  Wright  go- 
ing to  take  this  class?" 

Prof.  Patterson — "Yes  sir." 

Anyone  wishing  to  hear  a  genuine 
grunt  should  hear  Mr.  Irons  give  the  mas- 
culine definite  article  in  French. 

An  Ortheopic  Romance. 
I. 

Clarissa  remarked  to  her  beau, 
Oh,  Henry,  you  love  me  I  kneau, 

But  the  clock  has  struck  two 

And  I  much  fear  that  ywo 
Must  kiss  me,  my  dear,  and  geau! 

As  they  lingered  awhile  at  the  door 
She  said  "Deary,  kiss  me  once  moor." 

And  I  blnsh  to  relate 

That  at  two-twenty-ate 
They  were  spooning  there  just  as  befoor. 

He  sighed  to  her  tender  and  low, 
"Dear  heart,  how  it  pains  me  to  gow." 

And  fast  on  his  shoulder 

Continued  to  hould  'er, 
To  part  withher  worried  him  sow! 

11. 

They  were  married  at  last  with  elcat, 
Amid  tears  from  her  mat  and  her  pat; 
There  were  gifts  from  each  friend, 
There  were  guests  without  iend 
And  style  such  as  you  never  sat. 

Though  they've  only  been  married  a  year 
Her  Henry — now  isn't  it  quear? — 

At  two- twenty-eight, 

I'm  sorry  to  eteight. 
Stays  out  at  the  club  drinking  bear. 

In  this  rhyme  ortheopic  and  true, 
Dear  maids,  there's  a  lesson  for  yue; 

You'd  better  beseech  'em 

"While  fond  arts  can  reech  'em 
To  learn  to  get  home  before  tue! 

— Claude  Mercer  in  Gazette. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES, 

Rev.  J.  C.  Roe,  class  of  '71  and  Mrs. 
Roe  returned  recently  from  an  extended 
journey  abroad.  They  traveled  through 
Egypt  visiting  historical  places.  On  their 
return  considerable  tirae  was  given  to 
sight-seeing  in  Great  Britain. 

Forest  Scott  Thompson  '03  sailed  on 
Aug.  6  for  Egypt,  where  he  expects  to 
teach  in  the  Assiut  Training  College. 

Of  the  class  of  '04,  Harris  Stewart 
has  been  elected  teacher  in  the  Gordon 
School  of  India:  Leigh  Alexander  will  take 
a  post-graduate  course  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity; George  Vincent  won  the  Cecil  Rhodes 
scholarship  to  Oxford  and  will  soon  set 
out  for  his  future  work;  Mary  Eve  Cochran 
is  teaching  school  at  Sheakleyville;  David 
L.  McBride  will  enter  Xenia  Theological 
Seminary  and  W.  C.  Press  will  enter  Princ- 
ton  Seminary. 

Mary  Park  '93  has  been  elected  to  a 
professorship  in  the  Elizabeth  High  School 
while  Loa  Mitchell  of  the  same  class  has 
been  elected  to  fill  a  similiar  position  in  the 
Pittsburg  High  School. 

Rev.  John  M.  Cameron,  '01  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Roseville  mission  in  New- 
ark, N.  J.  His  addre.ss  is  375  Sixth  Ave., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Eagleson  '99,  Nelson  '00,  McCandless, 
'01,  and  Smith  '00,  have  graduated  from 
the  Allegheny  Seminary  and  taken  up  post- 
graduate work  at  Princeton. 

Warnock  '04  and  Gilfillan  '03  are  both 
Studying  law  in  New  Castle. 

Audley  D.  Stewart  '04  is  teaching 
science  in  the  Cedarville  College,  O. 


Clyde  Anderson  '04  and  J.  H.  Edgar 
'00  are  teaching  atMt.  Jackson,  Pa.  A.  R. 
Hunt  who  formerly  superintended  that 
institution  has  accepted  a  similiar  posiiion 
at  Greenville. 

John  Eylte  '04  has  just  returned  from 
a  visit  to  his  parents  in  Ireland.  He  ex- 
pects to  enter  Allegheny  Theological  Sem- 
inary this  fall. 

H.  C.  Hildebran  '03  was  quietly  mar- 
ried to  a  young  lady  of  his  home  town,  this 
summer. 

Alvin  Campbell  '04,  will  be  found  in 
the  Allegheny  Seminary  this  year. 

Earla  Mitchell  '04,  is  teaching  at  Bes- 
semer. 

E.  N.  McBride  '04,  is  principal  of  a 
high  school  in  Indiana. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Witherspoon  '59,  has  re- 
signed as  pastor  of  the  5  th  Allegheny  con- 
gregation to  devote  his  whole  time  to 
Freedmen  mission  work. 

Alfred  M.  Laing  of  Ingram,  Pa.,  class 
of  '04,  goes  as  a  teacher  in  the  High  School 
of  India  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

Albert  G.  Weidler  '02,  is  now  serving 
as  principal  of  the  High  School  at  Harbor 
Creek,  Pa. 

Willard  Reid  "04  is  teaching  school  at 
Saranac  LaKe,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Sharp  '02,  has  been  elected  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Amity  college 
Iowa. 

May  Alexander  '04,  is  teaching  school 
at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Westmoreland  County. 
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MUSIC  AND  ART. 

'*T^HE  students  and  friends  of  Westmin- 
ster  college  are  glad  to  welcome 
Professor  Peterson  again.  Already  his 
masterful  presence  is  being  felt  in  the  music 
departmenc  for  there  are  quite  a  few  new 
students  enrolled  besides  a  large  proportion 
of  the  old  ones. 

The  Chorus  and  Sight-reading  Classes 
will  begin  work  soon  and  expect  to  be  in 
full  sway  by  the  first  of  October?  We 
would  urge  the  students  who  have  a  voice, 
no  matter  how  feeble,  to  join  the  classes 
for  it  is  only  practice  that  develops.  We 
want  a  good  recital  at  the  end  of  the  term 
so  enter  now.  The  prospects  are  very 
bright,  promising  much  pleasure  as  well 
as  hard  work. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Miss  Speer 
has  accepted  the  position  of  instructor  of 
music  in  the  Seminary  for  women  at  Wash- 
ington, Pa, 

The  Adelphic  and  lyeagorean  Societies 
gave  a  reception  on  the  evening  of  the  15th 
of  Sept.  to  the  faculty  and  students  in  the 
gymnasium.  It  was  the  most  original  en- 
tertainment we  have  had  for  some  time. 
The  room  was  artistically  draped  with  gay 
bunting  and  Japanese  lanterns  shed  a  soft 
light  over  the  quaint  Japanese  costumes. 
A  Russia-Japanese  spelling  bee  was  the 
most  original  feature  of  the  evening. 

J- 

ATHLETIC  NOTES. 

THE  hot  days  of   Summer  are  nearly 
over  and  the  cool,  frosty  nights  of 
Autumn  are  once  more  at  hand,  and  with 


the  cooler  weather  of  the  Fall  months 
comes  the  game  of  all  games  for  the  college 
man.  Baseball  still  holds  its  place  as  our 
national  sport  in  professional  circles,  but 
football  has  long  ago  won  its  right  to  be 
called  "our  national  college  game."  And 
despite  its  roughness  football  is  entitled 
to  its  place,  for  no  other  game  combines  so 
many  qualities  that  appeal  to  college  spirit, 
and  no  other  sport  is  so  nearly  free  from 
the  bane  of  professionalism. 

Our  prospects  for  the  comifig  football 
season  seem  to  be  even  brighter  than  usual. 
For  some  years  Westminster  has  had  the 
reputation  of  having  the  most  plucky  foot- 
ball team  for  its  weight  in  Western  Penna. 
This  year  the  material  at  hand  is  heavier 
than  it  has  been  for  some  years.  Of  last 
year's  team  we  still  have  Cleland, Love, Long 
and  Smith  for  the  line,  and  Mercer,  Stew- 
art, Scott  and  Calhoun  for  the  backs. 
Among  the  new  players  of  experience  are 
Locke  and  Marks  of  last  year's  Grove  City 
team.  Of  last  year's  second  team  Everhart, 
Orr  and  Tannehill  should  develop  into 
first  team  men.  Besides  these  there  is  no 
lack  of  new  fellows  who  should  make  first 
class  players. 

The  football  management  has  secured 
Capt,  Hays  of  W.  &  J.  to  coach  the  foot- 
ball team  this  fall.  Mr.  Hays  is  a  fine 
player  and  knows  the  game  thoroughly. 

He  has  begun  his  work  with  energy; 
and  it  is  felt  that  he  is  the  man  to  bring 
out  a  winning  team. 

W.  D.  Cleland  '05  has  been  elected 
captain  of  the  football  team  to  succeed 
Tennant  who  is  out  of  school  this  term. 

W.  K.  Long  '05  has  been  elected 
captain  of  the  second  team  for  the  season. 
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Manager  Fulton  has  submitted  the 
following  schedule  of  games.  It  is  Incom- 
plete as  yet. 

Sept.  24,  Westminster  vs.  U.  of  W.  Va. 
at  Morgantown: 

Oct.  I,  W.  vs.  Geneva  at  Beaver  Falls. 

Oct.  8,  W.  vs.  Waynesburg  at  New 
Wilmington. 

Oct.  15,  W.vs.  W.  U.  P.  at  Allegheny. 

Oct.  22,  W.  vs.  Allegheny  at  New 
Wilmington. 

Oct.  29,  W.  vs.  State  College  at  State 
College. 

Nov.  5  or  12,  W.  vs.  Hiram  at  Hiram. 
Nov.  5  or  12,  Open  for  Geneva. 
Nov.  29,  W.  vs.  W.  &  J.  at  Washing- 
ton. 

Nov.  24.  W.  vs.  Allegheny  at  Mead- 
ville. 


Y.  W,  C.  A.  Notes. 

The  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  reception 
was  the  opening  social  event  of  the  season. 
An  unusually  large  crowd  gathered  in 
Philo  Hall  the  first  Friday  of  the  term  and 
enjoyed  an  evening  of  merry  making. 
Some  games  were  played,  then  Dr.  Fer- 
guson made  a  few  remarks  of  welcome  and 
also  introduced  Prof.  Peterson,  Miss  Ache- 
son  and  Mr.  Mack  Weddell,  who  rendered 
a  short  program,  which  added  greatly  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  evening. 

Miss  Mary  McElree  delegate  to  the 
Summer  Conference  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at 
Lake  George  gives  a  very  favorable  report 
of  the  meeting  and  is  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  Association's  work. 
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THOMAS  ASHMORE 


CONFECTIONS 
NOTIONS 
CIGARS 
TOBACCO 
ATHLETIC  GOODS 

New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

J.  M.  HOUSTON, 

Carries  a  Full  Line  of 

LAMPS, 

SHADES, 

OIL  STOVES. 

OIL  CANS, 

OIL 

and  other  things  needed  by  students. 
Guns  and  Ammunition  for  Sale.   Guns  for  Hire 

W.  R.  CAMPBELL, 

Furniture^ 
Undertaking 
and 
Livery. 

PICTURE  FRAMING.    BELL  PHONE  No.  1. 
New  Wilmington. 

Siobinson  and  Son, 

DEALERS  IN 

GROCERIES,  FRUIT  AND  CONFECTIONS. 

6IVE  THEM  A  GALL 

^•m  %Uilmingion,  ^a. 


JNO.  L.  SINCLAIR 

Fine  Groceries, 

Confectionery, 
Fruit  and 

Vegetables 

In  Season. 

Also  Tobacco 

and  Cigars 

CRi:STAL  CORNER,     NEW  WILMINGTON 

2^ou  can  save  monei/ 

by  buying 

 Your  Clothing  

from 

/.  C.  T/foore 

MERCER'S  LEADING  TAILOR. 

"D,  Caldwell, 
BARBER 

"A  clean  towel  for  every  customer." 
Martin  Bldg,,      New  Wiltaington,  Pa. 


GO  TO 


Jffotel  7/fcCrearjf 


For  First-class  Meals. 


Good  Livery  in  Connection.   Cab  for  Banquets 

and  Funerals, 
NEW  WILMINGTON,       ...  PA. 
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S.  BEOWN  &  COMPANY 

Handle  the  Hart,  Shafiier 
and  Marx  line  of  Clothing. 
The  finest  in  the  land. 

S.  Brown  &  Co.,  New  Castlei 

Mercer* 

DEALER  IN 

Staple  and  J'anci/  Srocon'es, 

Flour,  Feed  and  Fine  Con- 
fectionery. Fruits  and  Veg- 
etables in  season. 

SPEOAL  INDUCEMENTS  TO  CLUBS. 

NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA. 
\/XTCH!AXKERy  JEWELER 

AND  OPTICIAN.     J.    J-  J. 

Class  Pins,  Class  Rings  and  Badges  of  all 
kinds  made  to  order.  Samples  and  designs  fur- 
nished on  application.  Repairing  neatly  and 
promptly  done. 

T.  H.  JEWELL, 


DRUGGIST. 

At  McKinley's  old  stand,  where  he  would  be 
pleased  to  meet  all  old  customers,  and  some 
new  ones. 


Pearce  ®  Quigg  Co. 

Tailors,  Hatters  ♦ 
Gents^  Furnishers 


Are  leaders  in  everything  that 
is  first-cla.ss  and  up  to  the  min- 
ute in  above  lines. 


75  WASHINGTON  ST. 

NEW  CASTLE, 


PA. 


DINING  HND 
LUNCH  RO0M 

Zuver  Block,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 


Drop  in  for  a  Meal,  launch.  Ice  Cream,  or 
Oysters  in  season. 


A.  LIVINGSTON,  Proprietor. 

B  E:  R  K  M  AN 

Up  to  Date 
Clothier  and  Furnisher 

63  Washington  St.,  New  Castle,  Pa, 
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WESTMINSTER  COLLEGE 

Fall  Term  Will  Begin 
Sept  6th,  1904  ... . 

The  curriculum  will  be  enlarg-ed  for  the  comingf  year.    The  catalogfuc  will  be  out 

in  June.   Send  for  it. 

Address  R.G.  FERGUSON,  President.  NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA. 


The  Pennyelvanla  Station. 


BnnsylvanialjnBS. 

Trains  Bun  by  Central  Time. 
•Da-lr.  tDaUv.  •zoeot  Bandu. 

WILMINGTON  JUNCT'N,  PA. 

In  Effect  May  15th.  1903.  Centfai  Stand  ard 
Time. 

Arrival  and  Departure  of  Trains 

DEPARTURES. 

S:15  A  M.  For  New  Castle,  Beaver  Falla,  Pitts- 
burg,  Younggtowti.  Allianoe.Sharon, 
Greenville,  Chieago,  St-  Louis  Erie 
and  intermediate  points, 
9:43  A.M.  For  Oil  City,  PrankUn.  Stoneboro, 
Mercer,  Wolf  Creek  Branch  and  in- 
termediate stations, 

5:47  P,  M.  For^New  Castle,  Beaver  Ealis,  Pitt«- 
burg,  and  intermediate  poind. 


6:13  P.  M.  For  '^il  City,  Franklin,  Stoneboro, 
Rntler,  Qrov«  City.  Wolf  Creek. 
Bran,;b  and  intermediate  stations. 

ARRIVALS. 

8:15  A.  W    From  Oil  City,  Franklin.  Stoneboro. 

Merner,  Bniler,  Grove  City,  Wulf 
Creek  Branch  and  intermediate  Sta- 
tions. 

9:43  A.M.  From  Pittsburg,  Besver '"alls.  New 
Brighton,  Sharon,  New  Castle  and 
inermediate  points. 

5  47  P.  M.  From  Oil  City.  Franklin.  Stoneboro 
Mercer.  Grove  City,  Butler,  Wolf 
Cre<>k  Branch  and  intermediate  sta- 
tions, 

6:28  P.M.  Front  Chlcatio.  St,  Louis,  Alliance, 
Niles,  You  npsf own,  Pittsburg,  Beaver 
Falls  Erie.  Jamestown,  Sharon,  Eew 
Castle  and  intermediate  stations. 


W.C.  McWILLIAMR,  Ticket  Agent, 

P-  O.  Neshannock  FallS,  Pa 
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ln3p30tion  SolSoi 

You  will,  we  think,  appreciaie  a  thorough  inspection  of  our  photos. 
We  have  confidence  enough  in  our  work  to  believe  in  is  the  best 
possible  to  attain,  and  we  aim  to  turn  out  only  work  that  is  perfect 
in  every  respect     -       --       --       --       --  - 


Seavy's  Ground  Floor  Studio, 

12  NORTH  MERCER  ST.,      -      -      NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 


univa 


THE 


Theological  Seminary. 


This  Institution  is  located  iu  the  principal  center  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  and  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  world.  The  op- 
portunities it  affords  are  unsurpassed  on  the  continent.  Its  build- 
ings are  new  and  are  a  model  of  adaptation  to  the  work  to  be  done. 
The  course  o*^  instruction  is  that  in  use  in  all  the  important  Sem- 
inaries ot  the  Pres>)yterian  family  in  this  country.  Missionary 
and  Sabbath  School  work  provided  for  each  member  of  the  Junior 
das';.  Aid  afforded  needy  Students.  Boarding  contiguous  to  the 
Seminary  at  reasonable  rates.  Students  of  all  denominations  received. 
Tuition  free.  The  nextsession  begins  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  3d,  1905. 
For  circulars  and  catalogue-  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty, 
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A.  McDowell 

FILM  and  PLATE  CAMERAS,  BOOKS  and  STATIONERY 

KODAKS 
Premos  Century  Blair 

Swogger  Block,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 


Flexo  No.  2. 
$5.00. 
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H.  W.  BROOKS 

Hair  Dressing 
and  Shaving 

A  Clean,  Comfortable  Shave. 

New  Wilmington,  Pa, 

S.  W.  RRICB, 

DEALER  IN 

Provisions,  Groceries,  Dry  Goods, 
Rubber  Goods  and  Gen- 
eral Merchandise. 

New  Wilmington       -       -       -       -  Penna. 

WALK-OVER  1^ 
SHOES  M 

3'or  7/fen  and  oCadies  "^^^^ 
  $3,50 

70  Washington  Street,  Opposite 

St.  Cloud  Hotel. 
New  Castle,        -        -        Pa.  $4.00 

3^i'ne  7/filli'neri/  Work 

Done  by 

7?f,  €.  7?fcClaren, 

Market  Street,  New  Wilmington. 


Mercer  Academy 

AND 

School  of  Music 

High  class  preparatory  school.  Finished 
courses  in  Music  and  Business.  Ttiorough 
Teachers'  Course.  For  further  informa- 
tion address 

J.  A.  GEALEY,  Principal,       -      Mercer,  Pa. 


XJurnouts 

From  our  Stable  are  the  Finest 
in  every  particular.  Stylish 
Rigs.  Good  Horses.  Hack 
to  the  Junction.     -     _     -    -  - 

J^llon^  jCiveri/many 

NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA. 


J.  H,  THOMPSON 

DEALER  IN 

CHOICE  GROCERIES,  FRUITS, 
VEGETABLES,  ETC  

GENTLEMEN'S  FURNISHING 
GOODS,  ALSO  LADIES'  HAND- 
KERCHIEFS, ETC  

A  FULL  LINE  OP  CHOCOLATE 
CANDIES  

MARKET       -       -  STREET 


GEO.  W.  PERKINS. 

^   LEADING  ^ 

SHOE  DEALER 

Ladies',  Gents',  Misses'  and  Children's 
Boots,  Shoes,  Rubbers,  Gaiters  and  Ox- 
fords. Tennis,  Base  Ball,  Bicycle  and 
Gymnasium  Shoes.    ,>*   ^  ^ 

Prather  Block,  NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA. 
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irt^s  (5oob  if  ©wens  flftabe  It 

A  week  at  the  National  Convention  of  Photographers  and  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  has  shown  me  the  best  this  world  can  produce 
in  lighting,  posing,  style  and  mounting.  I  offer  you  the  benefit 
of  my  trip. 

OWENS,  129-131  East  Washington  Street,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

(The  only  New   Castle  photographer  who  attended  the  National 
Convention  and  St.  Louis  Exposition.) 


TWO  WESTMINSTER  GIRLS 

Went  to  New  York  last  week, 
and  a  swell  cu.^tom  shoe  maker 
followed  them  sixteen  blocks  try- 
ing? to  get  np  courage  to  ask  them 
where  thty  bought  their  shoes. 

IF  HE  HAD,  THEY'D  HAVE  TOLD  HIM 
NEUWAHL  BROTHERS 

102  E.  Washington  St.,  New  Castle,  Pa 

They  have  some  of  the  same  kind  left. 


!Pollock  and  Brandon 

^ew  Casile,  (Pa. 

• 

Everything  in  Sporting  Goods  and 
Stationery 


The  Place  to  Buy  Your  Meat  is  at 

RUMM6L  BROTHGRS 


Where  j'ou  will  find  everything  kept  in  an  up-to-date  Meat  Market. 
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OUR  ITALY. 


WALTER  T.  SCOTT,  '05. 


Twenty  two  centuries  ago  a  vast  army 
lay  encamped  in  the  plains  of  south- 
ern France.  Behind  them  was  the  swift 
current  of  the  Rhone  and  the  long  path 
leading  back  to  Spain  whence  they  had 
come.  Before  them,  opposing  their  further 
progress,  stand  the  Alps  uplifting  their 
snow  clad  peaks  high  toward  the  heavens. 
Hannibal,  their  great  leader,  is  at  last  car- 
rying out  the  plan  formed  long  ago  and  a 
Carthaginian  army  is  on  its  way  to  invade 
Italy  and  to  attack  Rome.  For  years  Han- 
nibal has  toiled  with  this  end  in  view.  But 
now  as  he  is  on  the  point  of  its  achieve- 
ment difficulties  arise.  The  Alps  must  be 
crossed.  His  army,  shrinking  from  un- 
known dangers,  is  in  doubt  whether  to  go 
forward  or  to  return. 

Calling  his  officers  he  encourages  them 
and  in  conclusion  says  "Soldiers  across  the 
Alps  lies  Italy.  Shall  we  return  like  cow- 
ards, dishonored  and  disgraced?  It  is  far 
better  to  go  on  and  to  gain  the  glory  which 
awaits  the  brave."  Fired  by  these  words 
his  army  goes  forward. 

At  first  the  ascent  was  easy.  But 
soon  it  becomes  harder.  The  way  grew 
rougher  and  narrower  and  more  difficult 
with  every  advancing  step.  Up,  up  it 
wound,  now  crossing  a  mountain  torrent, 
now  a  deep  ravine,  evermore  dangerous 
and  perilous.  The  mountain  tribes  rolled 
huge  stones  upon  the  soldiers,  killing 
many.    Some,  discouraged  and  weary,  fell 


behind.  The  rest  swept  every  difficulty 
aside  and  still  advanced. 

As  they  approached  the  summit  in- 
tense cold  added  to  their  discomfort.  But 
at  the  same  time  they  were  encouraged. 
For  as  they  came  out  through  a  defile  near 
the  top,  the  clouds  below  them  opened  and 
theie  spread  out  before  them  was  Italy. 
Italy  warm  and  bright,  smiling  under  the 
southern  sun,  its  mountains  and  plains,  its 
rivers  and  lakes,  its  cities  and  villages  un- 
folded to  sight.  Long  they  gazed  upon  it 
until  the  gathering  clouds  shut  it  from 
view.  Then  they  went  on  with  renewed 
determination. 

The  summit  was  soon  gained  and  the 
descent  begun.  Down,  down  they  went  by 
ways  ever  easier,  ever  smoother,  ever  more 
pleasant.  And  at  length  the  descent  was 
finished  and  they  entered  Italj',  there  to 
meet  the  fate  which  awaited  them. 

The  shaping  of  our  own  life  is  our  own 
work.  It  is  what  we  make  it.  It  is  a 
thing  of  beauty  or  a  thing  of  shame  as  our- 
selves determine.  We  lay  the  cornerstone 
and  add  joint  to  joint.  We  give  the  pro- 
portion. We  set  the  finish.  Ours  is  the 
blame  if  it  be  a  failure.  A  beneficent  Cre- 
ator has  endowed  us  with  the  power  of 
choice  and  with  it  we  are  constantly  ad- 
ding to  or  taking  from  our  lot  in  life. 

As  children  we  exercise  this  power  al- 
most by  instinct.  But,  as  we  grow  older 
and  as  we  learn  better  the  conditions  of 
life,  we  must  use  this  power  more  and  more 
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We  see  what  people  are  doing  in  the  woiid; 
what  pursuits  and  occupations  they  have; 
what  iheir  aims  and  ambitions  are.  All 
around  us  men  are  striving  and  toiling  for 
this  thing  and  that.  No  where  are  they 
contented. 

In  time  we  too  begin  to  turn  our  minds 
toward  some  aim  or  aspiration.  At  first 
we  are  bewildered.  There  are  so  many 
things  we  may  choose.  There  are  so  many 
ways  in  which  we  may  gain  them.  Pleas- 
ure, fame,  wealth,  honor,  a  thousand  and 
one  things  for  which  men  strive,  hold  out 
their  hands  to  us.  Each  shows  a  hundred 
paths  by  which  it  may  be  gained.  vShall  we 
choose  this?  Shall  we  choose  that?  Well 
may  we  stop  and  consider,  well  may  we 
hesitate.  The  whole  course  of  our  future 
life  depends  on  our  decision  now.  What 
shall  our  aim  in  life  be?  The  decision  must 
be  made  and  when  it  is  made  we  begin  our 
journey  to  Italy. 

When  we  first  start  the  way  may  seem 
easy.  Full  of  hope  and  enthusiasm,  we 
overcome  with  but  littte  efTort  in  whatever 
hindrances  we  meet.  To  us  our  aim  seems 
clo.se  at  hand,  almost  within  our  grasp. 
But  as  we  go  farther,  unexpected  difficul- 
ties are  encoui^tered,  making  our  task  hard- 
er and  harder,  delaying  our  advance,  some- 
times even  forcing  us  to  turn  back  a  little 
before  renewing  our  attempt.  Others, 
pehaps  wishing  to  gain  the  same  object, 
may  try  to  hinder  or  prevent  our  progress, 
placing  every  possiljle  obstruction  in  the 
way.  Things  we  counted  on  to  help  us 
may  fail.  Every  difficulty  may  be  met  but 
still  we  must  overcome  it  and  go  on  for  our 
goal  lies  ahead,  not  behind. 

Perhaps  as  we  struggle  on,  our  mind^ 
beclouded,  worn  out  and  wearied,  almost 


ready  to  quit,  our  object  .seemingly  farther 
away  than  when  we  started,  then  a  rift  in 
the  clouds  may  appear  and  give  us  a 
glimpse  of  our  Italy.  Long  we  gaze  upon 
it  noting  every  detail  giving  ever}-  par- 
ticular. And  as  we  look  we  renew  our 
courage  and  our  determination  to  proceed. 
For  what  before  may  have  seemed  to  us 
but  an  ideal,  something  shadowy  and  but 
vaguely  known,  now  has  become  a  reality. 
Now  we  know  that  it  requires  but  a  con- 
tinuance of  our  efTort  to  be  gained. 

When  the  view  is  at  last  obscured,  we 
again  go  forward,  attacking  each  hindrance 
with  renewed  vigor.  The  diflSculties  are 
as  numerous  and  as  hard  as  before  but  the 
assurance  of  success,  if  we  persevere,  en- 
ables us  c[uickly  to  overcome  them.  We 
may  wander  from  the  way  for  a  time,  led 
astray  by  doubt  or  ignorance  but  we  soon 
regain  it  and  press  on. 

At  length  our  labors  begin  to  grow 
less.  We  have  reached  the  descent. 
Though  we  meet  obstacles,  we  have  learned 
by  our  former  failures  and  successes  how 
to  overcome  them.  As  we  realize  that  the 
greatest  part  of  our  toil  is  behind  us,  we 
push  aside  the  remaining  troubles  with  but 
little  effort.  And  now  and  then  a  glimpse 
of  our  goal,  ever  nearer,  ever  clearer,  beck- 
ons us  on. 

Now  we  have  finished  the  descent, 
now  we  are  entering  Italy.  At  last  our 
aim  is  attained.  All  the  weariness  and 
pain  are  forgotten.  What  are  the  toils  and 
perils  of  the  way  now?  The  memory  of 
them  but  adds  the  more  to  our  pleasure. 
What  do  the  long  days  and  months  and 
years  spent  in  gaining  our  end  count  for 
now?  They  but  give  zest  to  our  enjoy- 
ment.   They  are  behind  us,  they  are  past. 
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Our  hopes  and  our  wishes  are  fulfilled. 
We  settle  down  to  enjoy  our  good  fortune, 
content  with  the  result  of  our  endeavors, 
happy  in  the  assurance  that  we  merit  suc- 
cess. 

Our  success,  the  result  of  gradual 
progress,  is  but  one  of  countless  successes 
gained  in  the  same  way— successes  which 
have  raised  the  world  from  barbarism  to 
its  present  high  state  of  civilization.  Our 
age  does  not  end  this  progress.  The  evolu- 
tion must  continue  on  and  on  until  at  last 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  human  race  is 
attained.  What  this  destiny  may  be  is 
unknown,  can  only  be  conjectured.  But 
it  is  certain  that  it  can  be  gained  only  at 
cost  of  much  suffering  and  effort.  The 
world's  present  conditions  are  far  from 
ideal.  Many  Alps  must  be  crossed  before 
these  conditions  can  be  changed  so  as  to 
become  perfect.  The  change  will  require 
centuries  and  ages  to  be  completed  but  at 
some  time  or  other  it  will  come. 

The  question  ari.ses  '  Shall  we  oppose 
destiny?  Shall  we  hinder  progress?  Or 
shall  we  give  them  every  possible  aid?" 
Our  duty  is  clear.  Every  honorable  con- 
sideration demands  that  we  give  them  our 
aid.  Let  us  then  determine,  that  in  choos- 
ing our  personal  aim,  we  will  choose  some- 
thing which  will  help  in  the  advancement 
of  our  race;  that  not  only  we  may  reap  a 
personal  reward  but  that  our  fellows  may 
be  benefited  also. 

"Build  thee  more  stately  mansions  oh  my  soul. 

While  the  swift  seasons  roll 
Leave  thy  low  vaulted  past. 
Let  each  new  temple  nobler  than  the  last 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more 
vast. 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free. 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting 
sea." 


FOR  OLD  ELL 

BY  LOYD  O.  THOMPSON. 

CROWDED  to  their  utmost  capacity 
were  the  grand-stands  of  Yale  Field 
on  this  the  day  of  the  annual  field  meet 
between  Harvard  and  Yale.  At  one  side 
of  the  vast  enclosure  were  the  "rooters" 
from  "fair"  Harvard  with  girls  in  crimson 
dresses,  who  were  no  less  fair  than  the  fair 
college  in  whose  honor  they  were  present. 
At  the  other  side  were  the  supporters  of 
Yale;  undergraduates,  massed  in  the  cen- 
tre and  cheering  lustily  under  the  direction 
of  the  waving  arms  of  a  bare-headed  coat- 
less  j'outh  who  stood  in  front;  "old  grads," 
many  of  whom  had  won  honor  for  "dear 
old  Yale"  in  hard  fought  battles;  and  last 
but  not  least,  the  "daughters  of  Yale"  in 
blue  dresses,  wearing  immense  bunches  of 
violets  and  waving  Yale  banners. 

The  end  of  the  game  was  approach- 
ing, and  the  excitement  ran  high.  All 
through  the  contest  the  outcome  had  been 
in  doubt,  for  first  a  Yale  man  would  win  an 
event  and  then  a  Harvard  man.  The  score 
now  stood  24  to  24,  Yale  having  won  six 
firsts  and  six  seconds  and  Harvard  a  like 
number. 

But  one  race  remained,  the  mile  run, 
and  on  this  event  depended  the  contest. 
Harvard  men  were  jubilent,  for  did  they 
not  have  Colwell,  a  man  past  twenty-five 
who  had  never  yet  been  defeated?  Yale's 
hope  was  in  Alcott,  the  Freshman,  a  boy 
under  twenty,  whom  Mike  Murphy  said 
was  a  wonder,  but  who  had  never  been 
tried  in  a  race. 

As  Colwell  came  onto  the  track  in  his 
crimson  bath-robe  he  was  greeted  with  a 
mighty  cheer  from  the  Harvard  side.  A 
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moment  later  the  Yale  cheer  leader  spied 
Alcott  walking  slowly  toward  the  track, 
with  "Mike"  Murphy  and  Captain  Thomas 
and  cried,  "Now  fellows  a  long  cheer  with 
nine  Alcotts."  It  was  given  with  a  will 
for  Yale  men  know  how  the  help  that  hearty 
support  from  the  spectators  gives  a  man  in 
a  race. 

As  Alcott  reached  the  track  he  glanced 
to  the  right  of  the  cheering  section  where 
his  father  and  mother  were  sitting.  Beside 
them  was  a  beautiful  girl  in  blue,  who 
resembled  neither  of  them.  One  could 
easily  guess  what  relation  she  bore  to 
Alcott.  She  smiled  at  him  and  his  heart 
gave  an  extra  throb  against  the  dainty  lace 
handkerchief  pinned  under  his  jer.sey. 
His  father  sat  grim  and  straight,  but  nod- 
ded his  head  encouragingly.  Well  did  he 
know  the  bitter  struggle  into  which  his 
son  was  entering,  for  it  was  only  a  few 
years  ago  that  he  himself  had  run  the  mile 
for  Yale. 

A  great  hush  fell  on  the  crowd  as  the 
two  runners  shook  hands  and  went  to  the 
scratch.  It  was  broken  by  the  voice  of  the 
starter,  "Gentlemen  I  wish  to  caution  you 
against  cutting  in  in  front  of  each  other. 
This  is  a  mile  race,  four  times  around  the 
track.  The  pistol  will  be  fired  for  the  last 
lap."  A  moment  of  intense  silence  followed 
while  the  starter  walked  to  the  rear  of  the 
runners.  "Are  the  timers  ready?  Are  the 
starters  ready? — Get  on  your  marks."  Both 
men  toed  the  scratch.  "Get  set."  Their 
bodies  stiffened  and  were  poised  for  a  start. 
Bang!  and  they  were  away. 

Colwell  had  the  pole  and  Alcott  was 
in.structed  to  follow  just  at  his  heels  till 
the  last  hundred  yards,  and  then — do  his 
best. 


"You  have  got  it  in  you  to  win,  boy," 
Mike  Murphy  had  said,  "and  don't  forget 
what  I  have  told  you." 

"We  count  on  you,  Old  man,"  .said 
Captain  Thomas  as  he  pressed  Alcott's 
hand  just  before  the  start. 

Now  these  words  were  ringing  in  his 
ears  with  every  stride.  "You — have — got 
— it — in— you — we — count — on — you — Old 
—Man."  Old  Man!  Captain  Thomas  had 
called  him  Old  Man!  him,  a  Fre.shman.  Ah, 
he  must  win  now. 

Presently  they  were  around  the  track 
and  both  running  easily.  The  timers 
shouted,  "Sixty  two  seconds."  On  they 
sped  ard  .soon  had  completed  another 
course.  "Two  ten"  shouted  the  timers. 
One  more  lap  was  soon  covered  and  again 
the  timers  announced  the  time:  "Tnree 
fifteen,"  they  said. 

By  this  time  Alcott  was  beginning  co 
show  distress,  although  the  gap  between 
him  and  the  Harvard  man  did  not  widen. 

At  the  220  mark  Colwell  quickened 
his  pace,  but  Alcott  held  grimly  to  his  heels. 

There  was  not  a  thought  left  in  Al- 
cott's head  but  that  he  must  win.  His 
father  and  mother  were  there.  She  was 
there,  and  all  Yale  looked  to  him  to  win. 

As  they  rounded  into  the  home  stretch 
Alcott  knew  the  time  had  come  to  obey 
"Mike's"  instructions.  Although  his  body 
felt  numb  from  the  waist  down  he  knew 
that  somewhere  within  him  there  remained 
a  reserve  for  the  sprint.  So  now  he  quick- 
ened his  pace  and  drew  up  beside  the  flying 
Harvard  man.  Down  the  stretch  thej' 
came  neck  by  neck  and  stride  for  stride, 
the  grim  vissaged  hero  of  a  score  of  races 
and  the  youth  who  was  running  for  his 
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father  and  mother,  his  sweetheart  and  for 
Yale. 

The  vast  throng  was  on  its  feet  and 
cheering  like  mad.  To  and  fro  across  the 
field  swept  the  waves  of  .sound,  "Colwell! 
Col  well!  Colwell!"  "Alcott!  Alcott!  Al- 
cott!" 

Out  of  the  wavering  mass  of  humanity 
Alcott  saw  his  father.  The  grim  old  man 
was  leaning  forward  and  shouting  in  a 
voice  which  was  heard  above  the  roar  of 
the  crowd,  "On,  my  boy!  On!  On,  for  Yale!" 
And  at  the  cry  the  boy  was  seen  to  shoot 
ahead  and  breast  the  tape  a  fraction  of  a 
foot  ahead  of  the  Harvard  man. 

A  few  minutes  later  when  Alcott  re- 
gained consciousness  he  was  lying  in  the 
dressing  room.  From  outside  he  heard  the 
undergraduates  singing  the  closing  words 
of  "Bright  College  Years"— "For  Sod, 
for  country  and  for  Yale"  and  he  said  to 
himself,  "For  father  and  mother  and  her." 

PIPE  OF  PEACE  ORATION. 

'05's  Reply  to  '04,  Comineneeinenfc  '04, 
BY  R.  W.  YOURD. 

SACHEMS!  Warriors!  Chieftains!  All! 
Not  many  moons  have  passed  since 
runners  from  the  camp  of  Naughty-four, 
brought  word  to  us  of  the  great  pow-wow, 
to  be  held  at  the  yellow  wigwam  of  the 
great  white  father  Doc  Ferguson  on  this, 
the  night. 

And  they,  your  envoys  did  bear  us 
word  of  your  intended  departure  to  other 
lands,  and  of  your  desire  for  peace,  before 
you  left.  They  bade  us  assemble  here  on 
this  night  and  we  are  come. 

We  would  confess  to  you  that  it  was 
not  with  joyful  tread  we  came.     We  have 


been  bitter  foes.  For  more  than  forty 
moons  we  have  roamed  o'er  these  slopes  of 
the  Neshannock  and  struggled  ever  with 
you  for  their  possession. 

We  have  fought  you  for  supremacy 
upon  the  field,  the  track,  the  floor.  At 
times  you  have  defeated  us  but  e'en  when 
crushed  apparently  we  rose  again  and  lived 
to  see  you  also  fall. 

Our  braves  have  ever  been  of  fleetest 
foot  and  Stewart  and  Clark  have  won  great 
glory  for  our  tribe.  Ay,  you  have  seen 
them  run  and  others  with  them,  and  for 
their  tribe  three  times  they've  won  the  sil- 
ver trophy? 

And  who  in  all  your  tribe  will  not  ac- 
knowledge the  prowrcss  of  our  Teiment 
and  Love,  upon  the  foot  ball  field.  They 
are  peerless  there,  in  their  positions. 

And  there  is  Sharkey  too  a  tennis' 
champion.  Nor  would  we  fail  to  mention 
Sewell,  who  often  with  his  tricky  curves 
has  brought  us  vict  jry  on  the  diamond. 

Others  are  there  also  in  our  tribe  of 
like  renown  Long  and  Mercer  mighty  with 
the  hammer  and  the  shot.  Stranahan  great 
in  eloquence  and  Bennett  who  with  his 
arguments  is  powerful  in  the  council. 

Aud  there  is  Nimrod  too,  the  mighty 
hunter,  great  in  the  chase  of  rabbits  and  of 
the  peaceful  dear. 

Our  maidens  are  the  fairest  of  the  fair. 
Tradition  in  our  tribe  forbids  that  their 
names  be  mentioned,  but  there  are  those 
among  you  who  have  not  scorned  to  seek 
them. 

We  cannot  longer  eulogize.  The  camp 
fire  is  burning  low.  When  we  came  here 
tonight  it  was  with  bitter  hearts.  We  did 
not  wish  for  peace.    We  did  not  fear  you! 
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Have  your  braves  turned  cowards,  wc  thot, 
that  they  should  dress  in  gowns  as  women, 
and  lay  aside  the  hatchet  and  the  bow? 
What  has  the  great  white  medicine  man 
Ferguson  taught  you  that  you  should  be  so 
changed.    We  did  not  understand. 

But  when  the  camp  fire  blazed  up 
brightly  and  cast  its  ruddy  glare  far  into 
forests  and  the  echoes  of  the  shouts  of  the 
assembled  tribes  had  died  away,  your 
Sachem  spoke  to  us  his  words  of  peace  and 
they  have  quelled  our  hearts. 

They  have  brought  to  mind  tender 
thoughts,  of  times  when  Naughty- four  and 
Naughty-five  have  been  as  one  and  side  by 
side  have  battled  for  Our  Mother,  Fair 
Westminster.  In  fancy  we've  wandered 
back  over  the  past  and  our  hearts  have 
been  softened  as  childrens. 

They  are  gentle  words,  these  words 
of  peace,  and  in  them  we  have  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Manitou,  bidding  his  children 
cease  from  struggling  and  forever  be  at 
rest. 

Warriors  of  Naughty  four — 

You  are  going  away  soon  and  we  will 
miss  you.  We  are  sorry  to  see  you  go, 
but  we  are  glad  you  leave  these  hunting 
grounds  to  us. 

These  are  pleasant  lands,  these  slopes 
of  the  Neshannock,  and  in  the  forests  here 
and  by  the  rippling  brooks,  we  have  all 
spent  happy  days.  We  will  go  home 
again  and  see  our  friends  but  we  will  return 
when  the  forests  are  crimson  to  occupy 
these  lands  which  you  are  leaving. 

The  camp  fire  is  burnt  low. 

The  night  advances.  We  cannot  stay 
here  longer.    E're  morning's  light  we  must 


be  far  on  our  inarch  to  the  southward  to 
our  lodges  midst  circling  swamps. 

You  too  must  get  you  hence  and 
knowing  this,  we  bid  you  God  speed.  You 
are  leaving  these  hunting  grounds  ot  knowl- 
edge and  are  about  to  push  through  the 
forests  of  life  toward  the  better  land  which 
the  Manitou  has  in  store  for  you. 

Go  in  the  spirit  of  that  ancient  war- 
rior, whom  the  poet  makes  to  say — 

"Come,  my  friends,  'tis  not  too  late,  to  seek  a 

newer  world. 
Push  off  and  sitting  well  in  order,  smite 
The  sounding  furrows;  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  1  die. 
It  may  be,  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down. 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Hajijjy  Isles,  and 

see  the  great  ^chiiles  whom  we  knew. 
Tho  much  is  taken,  much  abides  and  tho 
We  are  not  notv  that  strength  which  in  old  days 
Moved  heaven  and  earth,  tliat  which  we  are,  we 

are. 

One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts 

Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will. 

To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find  and  not  to  yield. 

My  brothers  we  have  heard  your 
words  of  peace  and  the  voice  of  the  Mani- 
tou in  them.  They  are  sweet  to  our  ears 
as  the  murmur  of  the  brook  or  the  song  of 
the  thrush.  They  are  the  words  of  the 
great  chief  who  said,  "Let  nothing  be 
done  through  strife  or  vainglory  but  in 
lowliness  of  mind,  let  each  esteem  others 
better  than  himself. 

The  Great  Spirit  has  given  his  child- 
ren the  hatchet  and  the  knife,  that  they 
might  kill  and  eat  and  prove  their  courage 
in  the  fight,  but  he  has  also  given  them 
the  good  tobacco  and  the  pipe  of  peace. 

Let  us  bury  the  hatchet  my  brothers 
and  smoke  the  calumet.  Thus  say  the 
hearts  of  your  brothers.    We  have  spoken. 


EDITORIAL 


There  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  part- 
isan spirit  just  now  during  the  cam- 
paign season.  Parties  were  organized  in 
the  first  place  in  order  to  bring  about  some 
result  which  might  be  for  the  country's 
welfare.  Men  of  different  views  regarding 
the  nation's  needs  formed  diffierent  parties, 
of  course.  The  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  now  divided  and  standing  on 
different  platforms  and  all  too  frequently 
some  of  them  entirely  obscure  whatever 
feeling  of  patriotism  they  may  have  pos- 
sessed by  an  overflowing  desire  for  their 
party's  advancement.  Such  men  are  pig- 
mies in  character  and  the  fewer  there  are  of 
them  the  better  for  the  country.  The  ma- 
jority of  American  citizens  are,  we  belie\  e, 
men  of  large  enough  spirit  to  let  their  re- 
gard for  party  be  subordinate  to  their  love 
of  country. 

It  is  very  easy  to  trace  an  anology  be- 
tween this  state  of  affairs  in  civil  life  and 
the  condition  in  college  life.  There  are  two 
objects  of  the  student's  affections,  his 
school  and  his  class.  The  classes  are  not 
organized  primarily  for  the  good  of  the 
college  but  they  should  use  their  good  in 
that  direction.  Class  spirit,  as  has  been 
said  innumerable  times,  is  perfectly  right 
and  proper.  The  student  who  can't  arouse 
any  feeling  of  loyalty  for  his  class  will  not 
probably  be  very  enthusiastic  in  his  love 
for  his  college.  Howe\  er  in  the  exercise 
of  class  spirit,  as  in  every  thing,  there  is  a 
happy  mean  beyond  which  it  is  dangerous 


to  pass  for  just  the  moment  a  student  al- 
lov/s  himself  to  be  carried  beyond  this  safe- 
ty point  in  his  zeal  for  class  glory,  he  is 
likely  to  do  harm  to  his  Alma  Mater's 
reputation. 

The  recent  outburst  of  excitement 
brought  about  by  some  of  our  own  students 
who  were  overly  desirous  for  class  glory 
and  mistaken  in  their  ideas  as  how  to  ob- 
tain it,  was  unfortunate  because  it  may 
work  contrary  to  the  interests  of  our  col- 
lege. Students  would  do  well  to  think  to 
the  end  before  acting. 

OUR  committee  appointed  to  arrange  for 
the  Lecture  Course  this  year  have 
completed  their  task  and  offer  us  a  list  of 
attractions  better  than  any  of  former  years. 
All  the  performers  come  highly  recom- 
ended — some  with  national  fame.  It  has 
been  the  object  of  the  committee  to  select 
members  widely  different  yet  within  the 
scope  of  our  appreciation. 

Since  they  have  had  our  pleasure  at 
heart,  the  least  that  we  can  do  is  to  show 
them  how  much  we  appreciate  their  efforts 
by  procuring  a  season  ticket  and  attend- 
ing the  lectures  as  they  are  given.  The 
committee  will  have  the  tickets  on  sale 
soon  so  we  may  each  have  an  opportunity 
lo  purchase  one. 

IN  a  recent  daily  paper  a  short  extract 
was  printed  of  Pres.  Hadley's  opening 
address  to  the  Yale  students.    He  said, 
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"The  man  whose  tale-bearing  has  made 
mischief  in  college  will  make  quarrels  in 
after  life.  The  man  whose  morality  is  no 
better  than  that  of  the  men  about  him  ma}'^ 
be  sure  that  his  after  life  will  have  no  more 
safeguards  than  his  college  life.  *  *  * 
The  man  who  uses  unfair  methods  for  get- 
ting an  examination  mark  which  he  did 
not  earn  because  some  other  people  use 
similar  methods  will  find  exactly  the  same 
unfairness  in  the  ways  by  which  his  com- 
petitors earn  money  in  after  life,  and  if  he 
is  content  to  accept  their  standards  he  will 
go  to  lengths  which  will  land  him  in  jail  if 
he  is  found  out."  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  standard  of  honor  should  be  lower  in 


school  than  in  business  life.  Dishonesty  is 
just  as  much  a  crime  there  as  elsewhere. 

IF  practice  makes  perfect,  we  may  expect 
great  things  of  our  foot-ball  team  this 
year.  Our  boys  have  been  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Coach  Hays  for  several  weeks 
and  are  doing  good  work. 

While  we  regret  that  there  are  not  more 
games  at  home  where  we  can  give  encour- 
agement by  our  attendance  yet  we  wish  the 
team  to  feel  that  wherever  they  play  we  are 
interested  though  not  often  present  and 
that  we  rejoice  with  them  in  their  victories 
and  urge  them  on  to  renewed  efforts  when 
they  have  been  defeated. 


HOLCADES  MIKRAI. 


One  of  the  most  pleasant  social  events 
of  the  term  was  the  reception  given  by  the 
Y.  P.  C.  U.  of  the  2nd  U.  P.  Church, 
Friday  evening,  Oct.  7.  The  church  was 
tastefully  decorated  in  autumn  leaves  and 
fall  flowers.  Entertainments  which  had 
been  provided  were  heartily  enjoyed  by  all 
after  which  refreshments  were  served  in 
the  room  above.  A  delicious  fruit  salad 
was  served  in  hollowed  apples. 

''Are  you  going  to  Geneva,  Cap?" 
"Yes,  if  my  girl  will  let  me." 

Miss  Melville — "I'm  undecided  wheth- 
er to  join  the  'Old  Maid's  Society'  or  the 
Lover's  Club,  but  I  believe  I  will  choose 
the  latter." 

After  a  discussion  on  love  in  Prof. 
Hewetson's  class  Dodger  Barr  was  heard  to 


remark  "I  believe  in  love  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart." 

In  discussing  the  difficulties  of  getting 
to  the  Hall,  one  was  heard  .say  "I  like  Jam- 
ison's way;  he  goes  by  N.  Kline  (incline). 

Mr.  Tannehill,  sitting  beside  Miss 
Metz — "This  surely  is  heaven." 

Miss  Bell— "I  do  love  the  Woods." 

Mr.  Cox  meeting  Newt  Tannehill — 
"Hello  brother-in-law." 

Miss  McVey — "No,  I  havn't  a  ca.se  on 
"Bottle,"  It  takes  twelve  bottles  to  make 
a  case." 

Cascade  boys'  new  song — "I  aint  got 
no  use  for  the  twins." 

Billy  Morrow — "How  far  is  it  to  West 
Newton.    I  guess  I'll  walk  down." 
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.  QUERIES— 

Why  Dodger  eats  only  one  kind  of  pick- 
les? 

Why  Mr.  Irons  always  spends  his  af- 
ternoons in  the  library? 

Why  Cap  wears  only  the  L.  B.  T. 
brand  of  hats? 

Why  Miss  Metz  turns  round  when  she 
hears  a  bee  buzz? 

Why  Mr.  Morrow  wants  a  covered 
buggy  for  Grove  City? 

Why  Newt's  favorite  expression  is  "I 
judge  so"? 

Why  Teck  wanted  the  "red  ear"  at 
the  Husking  Bee? 

Mr.  Deevers — "I  never  knew  before 
that  girls  were  so  strong.  Why  I  was 
holding  her  left  hand  in  my  right,  and  she 
actually  got  away." 

Mr.  McGill  on  Impromptu  — "I  thank 
the  president  and  the  impromptu  commit- 
tee for  their  kindness  in  choosing  for  me 
such  an  appropriate  subject  for  me  to  dis- 
cuss before  such  a  superbly  unique  au- 
dience," 

McCowan,  meeting  Todd  Scott — 
"Hello  Scott,  how  are  you  today?" 

Scott,  walking  briskly  as  usual-'  'Pretty 
near  dead,  thank  you." 

Miss  Philips — "Love  isn't  blind,  for 
if  it  were  we  should  have  been  falling  into 
all  the  ditches  when  we  took  our  stroll  into 
the  country,  yesterday." 

Prof.  Martin,  as  Mr.  Cochran  made  a 
mistake  in  scanning  a  sentence  in  Virgil — 
"Can  anyone  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  Mr.  Cochran's  feet?" 

Prof.  Freeman  in  Astronomy — "Mr. 
Tannehill,  when  does  day  begin?" 

Tannehill — "Monday  morning." 


Miss  —  On  the  evening  of  the  Geneva 
game — '  'Oh  what's  thejuse  in  going  up  town 
tonight?" 

Prof.  Hewetson  discussing  love — "Mr. 
Deevers  does  that  agree  with  your  expe- 
rience?" 

Silence  from  Deevers. 

Mr.  Galbreath  no  longer  travels  by 
boats  as  he  no  longer  has  an  Orr  (oar)  but 
he  is  still  a  smiley  fellow. 

Miss  Turner — "I  could  name  a  great 
many  disadvantages  in  being  an  old  maid, ' ' 

McClurg,  on  Sabbath  evening  proved 
that  the  old  adage  "lyove  is  blind"  was 
true. 

The  other  day  in  Psychology  class 
Prof.  Shott  gave  an  illustration  of  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  that  made  the  subject  very 
clear — "When  you  think  of  a  hill  you  think 
of  the  walk  you  took  there  last  night,  and 
when  you  think  of  the  walk  you  think  of 
something  else. 

Prof.  Campbell  to  McClurg— "Well 
Adam,  how's  Eve?" 


ALUMNI  NOTES. 

Miss  Margaret  McLaughrey  former- 
ly professor  of  English  Literature  at  this 
college  has  been  elected  editor  of  the 
Junior  Missionary  Magazine  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  Woman's 
Board  of  the  U.  P.  church. 

Rev.  D.  E.  McGill,  '84,  has  left  his 
charge  at  Welda,  Kansas,  having  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  Homer,  Pa,,  congre- 
gation. 
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Rev.  M.  M.  Pollock,  '64,  has  re- 
moved from  Gladstone,  111.,  to  Little 
York,  111. 

Messrs.  Allen  J.  Crooks  and  Wil- 
liam E.  Minteer,  members  of  the  class 
of  '04  were  received  as  students  of  the- 
ology at  a  recent  meeting  of  Kiskimin- 
etas  Presbytery.  They  take  up  their 
work  at  the  Allegheny  Seminary. 

Willard  Reed,  '64,  has  resigned  his 
school  at  Saranac  Lake  and  has  gone  to 
Ft.  Morgan,  Col. 

H.  Breaden  McElree,  '96,  has  en- 
tered the  Allegheny  Theological  Semin- 
ary. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Trainor,  '67,  of  New  Wil- 
mington and  Miss  Mary  Newmyer  of 
Wilkinsburg  will  be  married  in  Pitts- 
burg Oct.  26. 

Recent  visitors  at  the  college  from 
among  the  alumni  were  Sampson,  '01, 
Montgomery,  '02,  Edmun.son,  '01,  T.  C. 
Cochran,  '01,  Gibson,    '02,  Anderson, 


'04,  Minteer  and  Hazlett,  '04,  C.  H. 
Yourd  and  W.  C.  Witherspoon,  '03, 
Parisen,  Tweedie  and  Miss  Mary  Grier, 
'04. 

George  B.  Parisen  and  A.  M.  Twee- 
die,  are  attending  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

R.  H.  McCartney,  '04,  is  attending 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

Baldinger,  '03,  Hazlett,  '04,  and 
McClelland,  03,  have  entered  Allegheny 
Seminary. 

Edythe  David.son,  '04,  is  teaching 
school  at  Wampum,  her  home  town. 
She  has  about  sixty  .scholars  under  her 
supervision  and  her  method  of  teaching 
is  very  successful. 

Bessie  Gilkey,  '04,  is  teaching  at 
Sandy  Lake. 

Ed.  Anderson,  '04,  is  surveying  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Fairchaiice. 


MUSIC  AND  ART. 


The  Chorus  Class  has  an  enrollment  of 
about  fifty  this  term.  Professor  Peterson 
is  drilling  them  thoroughly  for  the  recital 
at  the  end  of  the  term. 

While  in  the  city.  Professor  Peterson 
visited  the  Exposition  to  hear  Damroch's 
famous  orchestra.  Several  students  were 
present  also. 

During  the  second  week  of  October, 
Julia  Marlowe  and  Southern  starred  in 
"Hamlet"  at  the  Nixon  theater  in  Pitts- 


burg.  The  holiday  at  the  end  of  the  week 
gave  several  students,  who  are  studying 
Shakespeare  this  fall,  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  one  of  his  plays  well  produced. 

The  most  original  and  entertaining 
reception  this  fall  was  that  given  on  the 
evening  of  Oct.  3rd  by  the  Philomath  and 
Chrestomath  societies.  The  invitation  to 
the  Faculty  and  Students  read:  "Come  and 
.see  the  Pike."  In  the  gymnasium  a  mini- 
ature Midway  Plaisance  was  represented. 
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Booths  of  gay  colors  and  various  shapes 
were  built  along  one  side.  At  nine  o'clock 
the  "Pike"  was  opened  and  then  Bedlam 
was  let  loose  in  truth.  At  the  door  of  each 
tent  stood  a  crier  who  told  the  public  the 
chief  features  of  interest  in  the  tent.  The 
Negro  Minstrels  and  Fortune  Tellers  lent 
a  zest  to  the  journey.  After  the  "Pike" 
had  been  "done"  refreshments  were  served 
in  a  charming  bower  of  autumn  leaves  and 
pine  trees,  faintly  lighted  by  Japanese  lan- 
terns and  shaded  candles.  The  entertain- 
ment of  the  evening  i\'as  so  delightfully 
quaint  and  informal  that  everybody  seemed 
pleased  with  their  view  of  the  "Pike." 

Unusual  entertainments  seem  to  abound 
this  year  for  in  the  same  week  with  the 
Philo-Chresto  reception  the  Adelphic 
society  gave  a  "Huskin'  Bee"  to  the  Lea- 
gorean  Society.  The  gymnasium  was  trans- 
formed into  a  veritable  corn-field.  Old- 
fashioned  country  games  were  played.  The 
fact  that  the  gymnasium  was  almost  set  on 
fire  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  events  of 
the  evening. 

The  following  were  initiated  into  the 


Tetraletic  club  on  October  first.  Mi.'^s 
Edith  Galbreath,  Miss  Winifred  Orr,  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Deevers  and  Mr.  Nevin.  They 
acquitted  themselves  nobly  and  were  ac- 
counted worthy  of  membership. 

The  Faculty  in  the  Music  and  Elocu- 
tion Departments  gave  a  recital  on  Friday, 
Oct.  2ist,  The  following  is  the  program 
which  was  greatly  appreciated. 

Mendelssohn,    .       -       -     Lieder  ohne  Warte, 

Scherzo  in  E  minor. 
Miss  Warner. 

,T     1  i„  I,    Lord  God  of  Abraham  )        r?^■■  u 

Mendelssohn,         ^^^^^^^      _         \    -  Elijah 

Mr.  Peterson. 

The  Lost  Word 


Van  Dyke, 
Schuman, 

Hervey, 

Schubert, 
Haynes, 


Miss  Aciieson. 


Warum 
Grilleu 


Miss  Warner. 


Mr.  Pbtbrson. 


Liszt 


Violet. 

Thou  art  the  Sun 

Haiden  Roslein 
Du  Bistidie  Ruh 
Der  Wanderer. 
Mr.  Peterson. 

The  Wetheral  Wedding  (Monologue) 
Miss  Acheson. 

-      -      -      -    Liebestraum  No3. 


Miss  Warner. 


ATHLETICS. 


THE  work  of  the  foot-ball  team  so  far 
has  been  quite  satisfactory.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  won  but  one  game  as  yet, 
but  without  doubt  things  will  change  when 
our  boys  go  against  a  few  teams  of  their 
own  weight. 

The  first  game  of  the  season  [was  with 
the  University  of  W.  Va.  While  we  suf- 
fered a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  West 


Virginia  men,  still  the  result  of  the  game 
was  by  no  means  disappointing.  In  fact 
the  score  this  year  is  the  lowest  that  W.  V. 
U.  has  ever  made  against  a  Westminster 
team. 

Westminster  kicked  off  to  W.  V.  U. 
who  were  urable  to  gain  the  necessary  five 
yards.  Mercer,  for  Westminster,  made  a 
pretty  end  run  for  20  yards,  but  the  ball 
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was  lost  on  downs  within  a  few  yards  of 
their  opponents  goal  line.  After  a  few 
gains  the  locals  lost  the  ball  on  a  fumble, 
but  Westminster  was  unable  to  gain  and  so 
for  the  second  time  were  held  for  downs. 
Then  after  a  series  of  line  plunges,  Martin 
made  a  45  yd.  run,  scoring  the  fir.st  touch- 
down for  W.  V.  U.  The  remainder  of  the 
first  half  was  all  -in  the  visitors  favor. 
Locke,  Calhoun,  and  Mercer  made  gains 
for  5,  10,  and  15  yds.  and  time  was  called 
with  the  ball  in  Westminster's  possession 
in  her  opponents  territory.  In  the  second 
half  W.  V.  U.  played  with  five  fre?h  men 
and  succeeded  in  scoring  two  more  touch- 
downs over  the  wearied  team  of  the  visitors. 
The  line  up  follows: 

Westminster  0  W.  V.  U.  15 

Soiith  1.  e  Hall 

Love  1.  t  Leahy 

Clark  1.  g  Post,  Hammer 

Everhart  c  Yeardly 

Cleland  r.  g  Baekman,  Ruble 

Marks  r.  t  Nulton 

Stewart  r.  e  Allison,  McDonald 

Scott  f  Bingamon,  Fleming 

Mercer  1.  n  Martin 

Calhoun  r.  h  Hinman 

Locke  f  Core,  Carr 

Touchdowns;  Martin  2,  Carr. 

The  Westminster-Geneva  game  at  Bea- 
ver Falls  was  one  of  the  most  hotly  contes- 
ted games  that  we  have  seen  in  years.  It 
should  have  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
White  and  Blue,  as  the  Geneva  boys  were 
clearly  outpla5'ed. 

Geneva  kicked  off  to  Westminster's  20 
yard  line.  By  a  .series  of  line  plunges  and 
short  end  runs  the  ball  was  carried  without 
a  stop  to  Geneva's  3  yard  line.  On  the 
next  down  the  ball  was  carried  over,  but 
was  lost  by  an  unfortunate  fumble.  Gen- 
eva then  worked  the  ball  to  the  middle  of 
the  field  where  she  was  held  for  downs.  The 
first  half  ended  with  the  ball  in  Westmin- 


ster's possession  on  Geneva's  35  yard  line. 
In  the  second  half  the  playing  was  nearly 
all  in  Geneva's  territory,  and  the  half  ended 
with  the  ball  on  their  25  yard  line,  neither 
side  scoring. 

Mercer  carried  off  the  honors  for  West- 
minster, but  the  showing  of  the  whole  team 
was  highly  creditable.  The  Pittsburg 
Dispatch  made  the  statement  that  "the 
teamwork  of  the  visitors  was  the  be.st  seen 
on  the  field  for  years." 

On  Saturday,  Oct.  8,  a  good  crowd 
turned  out  to  .see  the  first  game  of  the  sea- 
son on  the  home  grounds.  Westminster 
defeated  New  Brighton  by  a  score  of  75-0, 
the  largest  score  ever  made  on  the  local 
gridiron.  The  game  was  too  one-sided  to 
be  interesting  to  the  spectators. 

What  was  probably  the  hardest  game 
of  the  whole  season  for  the  local  team  took 
place  with  W.  U.  P.  on  the  15th  inst.  The 
team  was  accompanied  to  Pittsburg  by  a 
crowd  of  over  100  loyal  rooters,  who  occu- 
pied a  special  car  decorated  in  college  col- 
ors. 

The  outcome  of  the  game  was  some- 
what of  a  disappointment  to  local  fans.  We 
had  not  looked  forward  to  a  victory,  and 
yet  we  had  not  expected  so  decisive  a  de- 
feat. vStill  it  was  a  far  better  game  than 
the  score  38-0,  would  indicate. 

Nearly  all  the  gains  of  the  Pittsburg- 
ers  were  made  on  short  end  runs.  West- 
minster was  unable  to  ad\  ance  the  ball 
when  she  had  it  in  her  possession,  which 
was  not  very  often.  For  W.  U.  P.  Thomp- 
son and  Mehl  were  the  best  ground  gain- 
ers, while  Scott  and  Mercer  did  the  best 
tackling  for  Westminster.  The  game  was 
marred  somewhat  by  the  rough  playing  on 
the  part  of  the  home  team. 
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The  lineup. 
W.  U.  P.  38  Westminster  0 

Perry  t.  e  Smith,  Calhoun 

Waddell  1. 1  Love 

Leadenroth,  Zeig  1.  g  Clark 

McKean  c  Everhart 

Edgar  r.  g  Cleland 

Marshall  r.  t  Marks 

East  r.  e  Stewart,  Wood 

Richie  q.  b  Scott 

Thompson  1.  h  Mercer 

Schmidt  r.  h  Davidson 

Mehl  f.  b  Locke 

Touchdowns — Mehl  2,  Thompson  4,  Marshall  1. 
Goals — Edgar  3,  Referee — Dr.  Fararr. 

The  second  team  has  won  two  games 
so  far  this  season.  The  first  was  with 
Geneva  second  team — score  33-0.  The  sec- 
ond game  was  with  Slippery  Rock.  West- 
minster Reserves  10 — Slippery  Rock  o.  The 
Reserves  are  strong  and  play  together  well. 
The  strength  of  the  Varsity  eleven  de- 


pends to  a  great  extent  on  the  work  of  the 
"Scrubs."  Captain  Long  and  the  other 
members  of  the  second  team  deserve  credit 
not  only  for  the  splendid  showing  of  the 

Reserves,  but  for  that  of  the  first  team  as 
well. 

Y.      &  Y.  W.  C.  A, 

On  the  27th  of  September  a  Mission 
Rally  was  held  in  the  Chapel  in  order  to 
organize  the  mission  study  classes  for  the 
year.  Three  books  were  reviewed,  "The 
New  Era  in  the  Philippines,"  "The 
Knights  of  Labarum"  and  "Japan  and  its 
Regeneration."  About  fifty  are  enrolled 
iu  the  classes  and  more  are  dropping  in. 
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NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA. 

y^ATCHfAAKERy  JEWELER 
AND  OPTICIAN.    ^    ^  ^ 

Class  Pins,  Class  Rings  and  Badges  of  all 
kinds  made  to  order.  Samples  and  designs  fur- 
nished on  application.  Repairing  neatly  and 
promptly  done. 


a/  0,  Caldweli, 
BARBER 

"A  clean  towel  for  every  customer." 
Martin  Bldg.,      New  Wilmington,  Pa. 


GO  TO 


For  First-class  Meals. 


Good  Livery  in  Connection.    Cab  for  Banquets 

and  Funerals, 
NEW  WILMINGTON,       -       -       -  PA. 

S.  Mercer* 

DEALER  IN 

Staple  and  ^ancj/  Srocor/eSj 

Flour,  Feed  and  Fine  Con- 
fectionery, Fruits  and  Veg- 
etables in  season. 

SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  TO  CLUBS. 


^ohn  t£,  St'nclair 

Fine  Groceries,  Fruits  and  Vegetables  in 
Season. 
Also  Tobacco  and  Cigars. 


CRYSTAL  CORNER,     NEW  WILMINGTON 


D 


INING  HND 

LUNCH  ROOM 


Zuver  Block,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 


Drop  in  for  a  Meal,  Lunch,  Ice  Cream,  or 
Oysters  in  season. 

jCivin^fstoTif  iProprietor, 
^oh/nson  and  Son. 

DEALERS  IN 

GROCERIES,  FRUIT  AND  CONFECTIONS. 

GIVE  THEM  A  CALL. 

9^euf  TiJiimingtonf  iPa. 

ZT.  Je,  Jeweil 
DRUGGIST. 

At  McKinley's  old  stand,  where  he  would  be 
pleased  to  meet  all  old  customers,  and  some 
new  ones. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  ITALY, 


WE  readied  Naples  Friday,  Aug.  i8, 
about  5  a.  m.  After  arranging  for 
our  baggage  or  "bagaglio"  as  the  Italians 
called  it,  we  set  out  to  see  the  city.  One 
notices  peculiar  things  almost  the  first  time 
he  sees  them,  and  to  an  American  there 
are  many  such  things  in  Naples.  The  man- 
ner of  dress  is  not  materially  different  from 
that  of  our  own  country.  The  city  is  much 
dirtier  than  American  cities  and  one  can- 
not pass  through  the  streets  without  see 
ing  many  things  at  once  pitiful  and  repul- 
sive. This  is  partially  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  houses  are  built  very  closely  together. 
They  are  very  high  and  almost  all  furnish- 
ed with  balconies.  The  tenement  houses, 
which  are  plentiful,  are  ver_,  thickly  inhab- 
ited. In  the  suburban  districts  large  fam- 
ilies often  eat,  sleep  and  live  in  one  small 
room.  The  population  of  the  city  is  some- 
thing more  than  500,000  while  the  terri- 
tory covered  is  comparatively  small. 

The  streets  are  mostly  narrow  but  are 
well  paved  with  blocks  of  lava.  The  wag- 
ons which  one  sees  passing  along  the  streets 
are  very  rude  and  the  teams  drawing  them 
are  most  peculiar.  You  see  all  sorts  of 
combinations,  for  instance  a  horse,  a  don- 
key, and  an  ox  hitched  together.  The 
queerest  combination  I  saw  was  a  man  and 
donkey  working  together;  neither  seemed 
much  ashamed.  A  foreigner  is  continually 
beset  by  beggars  of  whom  there  is  a  great 
number.  They  sometimes  follow  one  for  a 
long  distance  whining  most  pitifully.  Pass- 
ing along  late  at  night  you   find  men, 


women  and  children  asleep  on  the  streets. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  are  very  poor 
and  for  every  one  who  lives  in  a  palace  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  luxuries  ivhich  wealth 
can  buy,  there  are  scores  that  have  scarcely 
enough  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life. 

Naples  is  most  beautifully  situated  and 
is  said  to  have  no  rival  in  Europe  in  this 
respect  except  Constantinople.  It  rises  in 
the  -orm  of  an  amphitheatre  from  the 
shores  of  the  sea  to  the  tops  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  Vesuvius  rises  in  its  sol- 
itary grandeur  on  the  East,  while  the  beau- 
tiful island  of  Capri  breaks  the  horizon 
about  the  middle  of  the  gulf.  The  soil  in 
and  surrounding  Naples  is  entirely  of  vol- 
canic origin  and  is  surprisingly  productive. 
One  thinks  of  Goldsmith's  words, 

"Could  nature's  bounty  satisfy  the  breast, 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  blest." 

The  cabmen  of  Naples  are  the  bane  of 
a  foreigner's  existence,  for  they  are  contin- 
ually offering  their  services  and  after  hav- 
ing had  them  and  having  paid  them  more 
than  the  amount  bargained  for  they  still 
beg  for  more  "macaroni."  Like  guides 
everywhere  they  know  a  |few  stock  expres- 
sions in  several  different  languages  and 
when  asked  if  they  can  speak  English  are 
liable  to  answer  "Very  well,"  while  you 
will  perhaps  learn  later  that  they  cannot 
understand  anything  you  say  to  them. 

Friday  afternoon  we  visited  the  aqua- 
rium which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  interesting  in  the  world.  It  is 
certainly  well  worth  seeing. 
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We  also  visited  a  number  of  the  larger 
churches.  They  are  massive  and  magnifi- 
cent structures  The  old  sextons  take  3'ou 
through  them  with  a  great  deal  of  pride 
and  show  you  many  relics  to  which  they 
attach  a  great  amount  of  sacredness.  The 
shops  and  stores  are  numerous  and  contain 
many  goods  of  an  excellent  quality  which 
can  usually  be  obtained  at  a  lower  price 
than  in  America.  The  larger  stores  have 
fixed  prices.  But  to  avoid  being  cheated 
in  the  smaller  shops  and  by  the  peddlers  of 
the  street  you  must  offer  a  much  less 
amount  than  is  at  first  asked  for  their  goods. 
We  sometimes  had  difficulty  making  the 
shopmen  understand  what  we  wanted.  One 
of  cur  number  a.sked  for  candy  and  was 
brought  a  candle  by  a  young  man  who  pre- 
tended to  know  English,  "very  well." 
Ice-cream  is  not  so  common  as  in  America 
and  is  served  in  very  small  dishes.  I  have 
not  seen  such  a  thing  as  ice  cream  soda 
since  leaving  the  land  of  the  free. 

Saturday  we  visited  Pompeii  taking 
our  first  ride  on  an  Italian  train.  The  cars 
are  divided  into  apartments,  each  apart- 
ment accomodating  about  eight  persons. 
The  train  ofl&cer  does  not  pass  through  the 
cars  but  walks  along  a  step  on  the  outside. 
The  engines  look  like  toys  when  compared 
with  the  ones  that  we  see  on  the  main  lines 
in  America.  It  is  wonderful  that  Pompeii, 
that  has  slept  beneath  40  feet  of  lava  for 
so  many  centuries  should  be  so  perfectly 
preserved.  The  .streets  of  this  old  city  are 
very  narrow  only  permitting  one  vehicle  to 
pass  at  a  time.  The  wheel  ruts  are  .still 
visible  in  the  pavements.  The  bakery,  the 
public  baths,  theatres,  forums,  etc  are 
most  interesting,  while  on  the  walls  of  the 
private  dwellings  are  many  well  preserved 


paintings  although  most  of  the  finer  paint- 
ings and  statues  have  been  removed  to  the 
National  Museum  in  Naples  where  there  is 
also  a  miniature  representation  of  the  ru- 
ins of  Pompeii. 

Sabbath  day  we  went  to  the  Scottish 
Presbyterian  church  and  it  seemed  good  to 
hear  the  English  again  after  listening  to 
the  ceaseless  flow  of  Italian.  Monday  we 
went  through  the  Catacombs  which  are 
very  large  and  are  composed  of  long  gal- 
leries dug  out  of  the  tufa  rock.  They  are 
in  three  stories  of  which  only  the  two  up- 
permost are  accessible  now.  There  are  an 
infinite  number  of  niches  on  each  side  of 
the  galleries  containing  bones  and  religious 
symbols  for  the  Catacombs  served  both  as 
a  burial  place  and  a  meeting  place  for  the 
Christians  of  the  early  centuries. 

Tuesday  we  took  a  most  delightful 
trip  by  boat  to  the  Blue  Grotto  which  is  on 
the  .shore  of  the  beautiful  and  picturesque 
island  of  Capri.  Small  boats  were  waiting 
to  conduct  two  and  not  more  than  three 
persons  into  the  grotto  at  one  time.  The 
passage  way  is  so  small  that  as  the  boat  en- 
ters, the  passengers  must  stoop  low  to  avoid 
knocking  their  heads  agairst  the  rocks. 
The  grotto  is  a  sort  of  a  large  cave  about 
90  feet  wide  by  160  feet  long  by  40  feet  in 
height  above  the  level  of  the  water.  It  is 
called  "blue"  because  of  the  peculiarly 
blue  appearance  given  the  v.?ater  by  the  sun- 
light as  it  comes  in  through  the  small  open- 
ing. W^e  took  dinner  in  the  city  of  Capri 
which  is  the  capital  of  the  island  and  is 
famous  in  art  and  history  for  its  beauty. 

Wednesday  we  visited  Mt.  Vesuvius 
under  the  care  of  Thomas  Cook  and  sons. 
The  journey  occupied  about  8  hours  from 
Naples.  We  rode  several  miles  in  carriages 
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to  the  observatory  thence  45  minutes  by 
cable  car  to  the  station  where  the  ascent 
proper  is  begun.  By  the  funiculare  (the 
Italian  word  for  rope  is  fune,  hence  the 
name  funiculare)  this  trip  is  made  in  ten 
minutes.  The  road  appears  to  be  inclined 
at  least  45  degrees.  Under  the  care  of  a 
guide  we  were  allowed  to  approach  the 
edge  of  the  crater  and  looking  over  we 
could  see  the  fire  and  smoke  which  no  man 
can  regulate,  rising  from  the  great  depths 
below. 

Wednesday  evening  we  boarded  the 
Oldenburg  and  at  ten  o'clock  we  watched 
the  beautiful  city  of  Naples  disappear  as 
we  steamed  toward  the  shores  of  Egypt. 

F.  S.  Thompnon. 


SAD  AUTUMN* 

SWIFTLY  the  autumn  days  are  gliding  by. 
The  forests,  that  a  week  or  two  ago, 
Were  gorgeous  in  their  colors,  red  and  gold, 
Will  soon  be  void  of  foliage. 
Song  birds  are  leaving  fast. 

But  yet  remain  the  blue  jay  and  the  winter  wren. 

And  iiitting  in  and  out  among  the  pines. 

May  still  bg  seon,  the  grossbeak  cardinal 

Who  stays  the  cold  days  through 

And  lends  to  winter  scenes  among  the  brush, 

His  coat  of  scarlet  red. 

The  withered  leaves  that  o'er  the  ground  are 
strewn. 

And  scattered  are  by  every  breath  of  wind. 
Which  might  be  fitly  termed  the  tears  of  A^ature 
In  sorrow  shed,  for  her  loved  creatures  dying. 
Bring  to  the  mind  of  him  whose  trend  of  thot  is 
sober 

Memories  he  fain  would  shun  and  never  have 
again; 

Of  shattered  hopes  and  dreams  unrealized; 
Of  days  of  joy,  now  fast  beyond  recall; 
Of  scenes  of  childhood,  that  may  nevermore 
Be  viewed  by  us  again  and  more  than  all 


The  rest,  the  tho't  of  death,  and  of  the  dear  ones 
Gone  before. 

To-night  the  sky  is  overcast, 
The  sunset's  glory  hidden 
By  clouds.    The  deep  blue  dome 
That  only  yesterday  was  scattered  o'er  and  o'er, 
With  fleecy  cirrus,  fit  semblance  to  the  ocean 
Dotted  here  and  there  with  sails 
Of  merchantmen;  and  seemed  to  be 
So  broad  in  it's  expanse  and  of  such  wondrous 
depth, 

Is  darkened  by  the  threatening  hand 
Of  nimbus. 

Without  the  wind  is  howling  down  the  vale 
And  moans  among  the  branches  of  the  trees. 
It  seems  to  lend  its  voice  to  Nature's  wail 
In  endless  lamentation  of  her  dead. 
Nor  can  be  hushed;  and  as  it  rushes  by 
Again  are  stirred  within,  those  doleful  tho'ts 
Of  all  the  past,  it's  sorrow  and  its  care. 
Its  struggles  toward  the  light,  and  in  pursuit 
Of  truth  -of  wisdom's  star. 

Oh  Autumn,  somber  season  of  the  year 
Tho'  lovely  in  thy  robes  of  death  and  full 
Of  pleasant  and  of  tender  memories. 
Yet  thou  art  harsh  at  times  and  art  unyielding 
In  forcing  home  these  truths  so  undesired. 
That  time  speeds  on  and  death  must  cross  the 
portal 

Of  all  God's  creatures,  living  on  the  earth, 
For  they  are  mortal. 

But  yet  on  Nature's  face  in  this  sad  season 
May  still  be  seen  the  signs  of  hope  and  cheer 
And  if  in  faith  we  look,  and  search  believing 
We'll  find  God's  love,  dispelling  doubt  and  fear. 

The  little  brook,  that  yesterday'I  crossed 
When  wand'ring  aimlessly  among  the  hills 
Had  messages  of  peace  in  it's  calm  flow 
And  onward  movement. 

It  stemmed  within  the  tide  of  restless  passion 
Brought  peace  to  mind,  taught  patience  as  the 
secret 

Of  all  success  in  purpose;  bade  me  be  of  cheer 
And  left  me,  laughing  in  its  onward  course 
Among  scenes  drear.  R.  W.  YouuD  '05. 
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^'DEACON"  BRUCE'S  PRAYER  MEETING, 

ONE  evening  in  October  a  little  knot  of 
students  were  strolling  slowly  across 
the  campus  of  one  of  the  colleges  in  West- 
ern Pennsylvania,  and  as  they  went  they 
were  talking  earnestly,  making  the  final 
arrangements  for  a  "spread"  they  had 
planned  for  that  evening. 

"Billy  and  Clarke  will  bring  the  bas- 
ket of  grub  over  as  soon  as  it  gets  dark 
enough  to  smuggle  it  into  your  room, 
Bruce,"  said  Worrell  Oldham,  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  scheme. 

"All  right,"  answered  Bruce,  "You 
fellows  come  around  any  time  atier  ten 
o'clock;  everything  will  be  quiet  by  that 
time." 

So  the  boys  separated  to  meet  again  in 
Bruce's  room  at  the  appointed  time. 
They  had  chosen  the  room  occupied  by 
Duncan  Bruce  and  Charley  Wheeler  be- 
cause it  was  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  main 
college  building  at  quite  a  distance  from 
all  other  buildings,  and  they  would  there- 
fore not  likely  be  interrupted.  This  room 
had  been  intended  for  the  Janitor's  room, 
but  had  always  been  occupied  by  students, 
as  the  Janitor  lived  elsewhere. 

Shortly  after  ten  o'clock  the  boys  be- 
gan to  gather.  Every  few  minutes  a  dark 
figure  would  make  its  way  cautiously  up 
the  fire  escape  to  the  fourth  story,  pause  a 
moment  to  give  the  pass-word  agreed  upon, 
and  then  disappear  through  the  window  of 
Bruce's  room.  After  all  the  boy's  had 
arrived  they  sat  telling  stories  for  some 
time,  but  the  talk  and  laughter  was  sub- 
dued, as  it  was  still  early,  and  some  of 
the  other  students  or  some  of  the  faculty 


might  discover  their  secret  and  spoil  all 
their  plans. 

They  took  turns  at  standing  guard  in 
the  hallway  outside  the  door  to  be  secure 
from  a  surprise  from  that  quarter,  and  as 
the  time  wore  on.  and  at  each  change  of 
guards  all  was  reported  to  be  quiet,  they 
gradually  became  more  boisterous,  and 
made  the  room  ring  with  their  laughter. 

It  happened  that  Doctor  Brownlee, 
the  president  of  the  college,  had  remained 
in  his  office  on  the  first  floor  of  the  build- 
ing to  do  some  extra  work  that  e\  ening. 
He  had  become  absorbed  in  his  work  and 
time  passed  unnoticed  till  he  finished  and 
gathered  np  his  papers  to  lock  them  in  his 
desk.  He  then  glanced  up  at  the  clock 
and  was  surprised  to  see  that  it  was  after 
eleven. 

Hurridly  donning  his  hat  and  coat  he 
stepped  out  into  the  hallway,  and  as  he 
was  in  the  act  of  turning  the  key  in  the 
lock  he  paused  and  listened  intently.  An 
echo  of  a  faraway  peal  of  laughter  rang 
faintly  along  the  empty  hall,  and  caused 
the  doctor  to  prick  up  his  ears  like  a  ter- 
rier coming  suddenly  on  the  scent  of  game. 
He  listened  again  for  a  moment,  then  tip- 
toed his  way  along  the  hall  and  up  the 
stairs.  Up  the  first  and  second  flights  he 
mounted,  but  as  he  started  up  the  last  flight 
of  steps  he  stumbled,  and  made  a  slight 
noise.  He  paused  and  listened,  but  hearing 
no  sound  from  above,  again  started  up- 
ward. 

Slight  as  the  noise  had  been  the  wary 
guard  had  heard  it,  and  creeping  to  the 
railing  and  peering  over,  had  seen  the  ro- 
tund figure  of  the  Doctor  ascending  through 
the  shadows. 

At  almost  the  same  moment  that  Doc- 
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tor  Brovvnlee  began  the  ascent  of  the  stair- 
way, Bruce  dragged  the  huge  basket  of 
good  things  from  its  hiding  place  under 
the  bed,  whereupon  the  assemblage  quieted 
down  and,  watched  him  almost  in  silence 
as  he  prepared  the  sttidy  table  to  receive 
the  contents  of  the  basket. 

Just  as  Bruce  stooped  to  take  the 
things  from  the  basket,  the  guard  .slipped 
into  the  room  and  said  hurridly,  "Douse 
the  lights,  boys.  Doc.  Brownlee's  com- 
ing." 

For  a  few  seconds  all  stood  still,  star- 
ing at  each  other  in  consternation.  Then 
Bruce,  with  a  quick  shove  sent  the  basket 
under  the  bed,  and  rising  to  his  full  six 
feet,  and  ho'ding  up  his  hand  to  command 
attention,  said  in  a  quick  sharp  whi.sper, 
''Down  on  your  knees,  boys,  down  on  your 
knees." 

Perhaps  not  one  of  the  others  compre- 
hended the  plan  that  had  flashed  into 
Bruce's  mind,  but  all  obeyed  blindly,  and 
by  the  time  the  Doctor's  steady  knock 
sounded  on  the  door  everyone  in  the  room 
was  kneeling  with  bowed  head. 

One  of  the  boys  arose  and  admitted 
the  Doctor,  who  for  a  moment  seemed  non- 
plussed, but  quickly  taking  in  the  situation 
he  dropped  to  his  knees,  and  all  remained 
kneeling  for  a  few  moments.  Then  they 
arose  and  the  Doctor  greeted  all  kindly, 
and  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  them 
gathered  there.  He  then  took  a  seat  and 
talked  and  chatted  with  the  boys,  appar- 
ently unconscious  of  the  flight  of  time.  As 
it  grew  later  and  later  the  boys  became 
uneasy,  not  knowing  whether  the  Doctor 
had  discovered  their  rtise  or  not. 

Finally,  as  he  seemed  determiued  to 
Stay  as  long  as  anyone,  they  took  their 


hats  and  departed.  The  Doctor  walked 
with  them  to  the  door  and  bade  them  all 
good  night. 

The  story  was  too  good  to  keep,  and 
soon  the  whole  school  knew  how  Doctor 
Brownlee  had  turned  a  feast  into  a  prayer- 
meeting. 

One  morniug,  as  Bruce  came  down  the 
street  to  breakfast,  some  one  hailed  him  as 
"deacon."  The  name  stuck  and  "Dea- 
con" Bruce  he  remained  till  the  end  of  his 
college  career.        S.  B.  Mitchell,  '07. 

COLLEGE  JOURNALISM. 

[The  paragraphs  printed  below  were  written 
by  members  of  the  Sophomore  English  class  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  class  work.  Though  not  writ- 
ten especially  for  the  Holcad  they  certainly  de- 
serve a  place  in  it  because  of  their  direct  bear- 
ing upon  the  character  and  management  of  such 
a  journal— Editors.] 

THE  MOUTH-PIECE  OF  THE  STUDENTS. 

THE  fields  of  activity  which  present 
themselves  to  the  willing  college  stu- 
dent are  many;  but  one  particularly  worthy 
of  its  full  share  of  his  time  and  attention,  is 
that  of  contributing  to  the  success  of 
college  journalism.  The  college  paper 
stands  for  the  college  before  the  public. 
Each  month's  issue  is  a  letter  written  by 
her  students,  and  it  remains  as  an  example 
of  the  literary  progress  of  the  college  at 
the  particular  time  of  its  publication.  A 
great  responsibility  rests  upon  the  editor, 
and  for  this  reason  he  should  be  a  person  of 
varied  ability,  clearheaded,  and  unbiased, 
ready  to  express  his  own  opinions  and  to 
be  benefitted  by  the  opinions  of  others.  But 
not  the  editor  only  should  be  responsible. 
It  should  be  the  interest  of  each  and  every 
pupil  to  make  each  number  the  best  that 
can  be  offered  to  the  public.  Freshness  and 
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vigor  are  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
paper.  The  best  productions  of  the  ablest 
students  should  be  sought,  and  when  pos- 
sible, should  go  directly  from  pen  to  press 
without  having  served  any  intermediate 
purpose.  Nellie  McAuley. 

RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  EDITORS. 

The  rights  and  duties  appertaining  to 
the  college  journal  may  be  shortly  summed 
up  in  the  familiar  phrase,  "the  liberty  of 
the  press."  By  liberty  of  the  press  is 
meant  the  freedom  to  write  and  publish 
without  censorship  and  without  restriction, 
save  such  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  college  social  life.  One  du- 
ty of  the  Holcad  is  to  give  a  clear,  unbiased 
account  of  the  events  and  incidents  of 
school  life.  In  so  doing,  it  promotes  unity 
of  student  life,  by  bringing  together  the 
student  body  in  a  common  interest  and 
sympathy.  It  is  also  a  privilege  of  the 
college  journal  to  comment  upon  the  acts 
and  proceedings  of  both  students  and  Fac- 
ulty, and  to  criticize  them  in  a  sympathetic 
and  unprejudiced  way.  Friendly  criticism 
expressed  in  a  tactful  manner  and  free  from 
personalities  and  the  spirit  of  fault  finding, 
will  be  received  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
offered,  and  will  prove  of  lasting  benefic  to 
both  student  and  instructor.  Abuses,  when 
existing,  must  be  denounced;  and  when  re- 
forms are]needed,  they  should  be  suggested. 
By  thus  arguing  existing  conditions,  the 
college  journal  will  fulfill  its  primaryduty  of 
preserving  the  unity  of  college  life;  it  will 
unite  students  and  faculty  in  a  common  de- 
sire for  the  welfare  of  the  school.  This  then 
is  the  liberty  which  the  Holcad  may  rightly 
claim — liberty  to  state  facts,  liberty  to  ar- 
gue them, liberty  to  denounce  abuses,  liberty 
to  ad\ ocatc  reforms.  Ella  Montgomery. 


A  HINT  FOR  THE  LOCAL  EDITOR. 

The  college  journal  is  a  very  essential 
feature  of  college  life,  especially  in  bring- 
ing profe.s.sors  and  student?  into  close  con- 
tact with  each  other,  and  in  giving  general 
information  regarding  the  school  to  all  who 
are  in  contact  with  it.  While  college  jour- 
nalism is  looked  upon  by  .'^ome  as  a  matter 
of  slight  importance,  there  rests  upon  the 
editor,  no  little  obligation  as  to  what  may- 
be published.  There  are  some  things 
which  are  worthy  of  public  notice,  and 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  journal  to  re- 
port, but  on  the  other  hand  there  are,  in 
college  life  many  events,  about  which  the 
less  said  the  better.  A  student  in  the 
class  room  may  make  a  mistake,  which  may 
be  noticed  by  only  a  few  of  his  fellow  stu- 
dents. Is  the  college  paper  justified  in 
publishing  it,  and  exposing  its  author  to 
the  ridicule  of  the  whole  student  body? 
Such  things  should  never  be  noticed  out- 
side the  class  room,  much  less  in  the  col- 
lege journal.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
modest,  bashful  student,  who  is  moving 
along  very  quietly,  scarcely  attracting  the 
attention  of  his  nearest  neighbors  may  ac- 
complish some  notable  piece  of  work — it 
may  be  in  writing  an  oration,  or  in  prepar- 
ing a  thesis,  or  some  similiar  work  which 
is  more  successful  than  any  one  ever 
dreamt  of  coming  from  his  pen.  Here  is 
something  for  the  college  journal  to  pub- 
lish and  thus  make  known  the  student's 
worth,  to  those  who  have  no  other  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  it.  The  college  jour- 
nal should  publi.sh  as  far  as  possible,  all 
articles  that  tend  to  strengthen  the  unity 
of  the  student  body,  and  to  develop  the 
closest  friendship  among  the  students  as 
they  come  in  contact  with  each  other. 

Wilson  Reid 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  LITERARY  TRAINING. 

Journalism  is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive arts  in  the  literary  field.  A  person 
can  become  a  good  journalist  only  by  un- 
ceasing practice;  and  one  of  the  best  ways 
of  obtaining  this  practice  is  by  writing  for 
some  paper.  Thus  in  the  college  paper,  the 
student  has  placed  before  him  the  best  of 
opportunities  of  learning  the  difficult  art 
of  journalism.  Such  an  opportunity 
should  not  be  neglected,  as  it  enables  him 
to  develop  his  originality  and  p<n\er  of 
expression.  The  college  paper,  although 
it  may  be  small,  makes  room  for  all  the 
various  kinds  of  writing  —short  stories, 
editorials  and  the  like — found  in  larger 
papers.  Not  a  few  persons  have  become 
noied  journalists  by  availing  themselves  of 
just  such  opportunities. 

Herbert  Patterson. 

J- 

SOME  THINGS  WE   OUGHT  TO  DO. 

In  these  days  nearly  every  college  has 
its  journal.  The  worth  of  the  college 
journal  is  one  of  the  means  that  outsideis 
have  of  placing  the  college  in  the  rank 
they  think  it  should  occupy.  If  a  college 
wishes  to  rank  well  with  other  colleges,  it 
is  most  important  that  it  should  have  a 
good  journal.  The  more  interesting  a 
journal  is,  the  more  people  there  are  who 
will  read  it.  And  since  it  is  beneficial  to 
the  college  to  have  its  journal  popular  that 
interest  may  be  excited  in  the  school,  the 
main  object  of  the  paper  should  be  to  en- 
tertain. I  think  that  the  Holcad  sadly 
lacks  this  quality.  It  publishes  orations 
and  other  pieces  that  everybody  in  the 
school  has  already  read  or  heard.  These 
might  be  replaced  by  articles  written  espec- 


ially for  the  paper.  Then,  too,  the  Local 
department  should  be  much  enlarged,  for 
when  a  person  opens  the  paper  he  naturally 
looks  at  this  department  first,  as  this  is  the 
feature  of  the  Holcad  of  most  general  in- 
terest. Another  way  the  paper  might  be 
improved  is  by  the  printing  of  illustrations 
made  by  the  students  of  the  school,  instead 
of  photographs  of  people  that  are  familiar 
to  everyone.  Above  all  things,  the  Hol- 
cad would  be  benefitted  if  every  student 
felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  contribute  to 
the  paper.        Elizabeth  Donaldson. 

THE  cooperation  OF  THE  STUDENTS. 

The  college  paper  is  not  the  least  of 
the  many  things  outside  of  the  curriculum 
which  go  to  make  up  college  life.  It  is  or 
should  be,  the  organ  of  the  school,  and  par- 
ticularly the  organ  of  the  students.  No 
paper  can  become  this  without  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  students,  both  financial  and 
otherwise.  A  student  should  subscribe 
for  his  own  good,  or  for  the  good  of  the 
school,  if  for  no  other  reason.  But  his  du- 
ty should  not  end  with  the  payment  of  his 
subscription.  Every  student  should  have  a 
direct  interest  in  his  paper,  tor  it  is  on  his 
account  that  it  is  published.  The  paper  is 
always  open  for  contributions  or  sugges- 
tions and  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  editor 
is  troubled  with  too  much  material.  The 
result  of  work  by  all  students  should  be  a 
bright  and  instructive  paper.  In  most 
cases  this  is  true  of  college  papers,  but  in 
other  cases  the  college  paper  is  neithei  in- 
structive nor  entertaining.  In  all  cases  the 
character  of  the  paper  portrays  the  charac- 
ter )i  the  school  and  its  students. 

S.  N.  Watt. 


EDITORIAL, 


IN  ancient  times  and  even  among  unciv- 
ilized people  a  guest  was  'treated  with 
the  utmost  respect.  Yet  we  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  who  consider  ourselves  better 
educated,  more  enlightened  and  cultured 
than  they,  at  times  forget  the  common 
courtesies  due  our  guests,  forget  those  lit- 
tle acts  of  politeness  which  alone  mark  the 
true  gentleman. 

We  have  been  asked  to  speak  of  this 
because  of  the  treatment  we  received  when 
we  played  W.  U.  P.  recently.  They  for- 
got that  we  were  their  guests  and  on  ac- 
count of  this  many  unpleasant  incidents 
happened.  Now  that  we  appreciate  the 
feelings  of  a  visiting  team  let  us  try  to 
treat  our  guests  as  we  ourselves  wish  to  be 
treated  in  their  place.  We  can  rejoice  over 
our  own  playing  but  let  us  recognize  the 
work  our  opponents  are  doing  and  let 
them  cheer  for  their  men  and  not  try  to 
overpower  them  by  onr  more  numerous 
rooters.  We  can  work  hard  to  defeat  them 
but  we  can  treat  them  courteously  during 
the  game  showing  them  that  we  at  least  can 
be  gentlemen.  J- 

THE  present  Junior  class  has  undertak- 
en the  preparation  of  the  college  an- 
nual for  this  year,  and  the  recently  ap- 
pointed staff  are  hard  at  work.  Their  task 
is  not  by  any  means  an  ea.sy  one  and  upon 
the  result  of  their  labors  will  depend,  in  a 
measure,  the  view  which  persons  outside 
will  have  of  the  college. 

Although  the  responsibility  of  the  un- 
dertaking rests  especially  upon  the  Juniors, 
yet  the  Argo  belongs  to  the  college  and  ev- 


ery student  ought  to  be  interested  in  doing 
his  part  to  make  it  the  best  possible. 
J- 

AN  interesting  feature  of  the  Holcad 
this  month  is  a  collection  of  para- 
graphs written  by  members  of  the  Sopho- 
more English  class  on  the  different  phases 
of  college  journalism.  Each  paragraph  ex- 
presses the  opinion  of  the  writer  with  re- 
gard to  what  the  college  paper  should  be,  how 
it  should  be  conducted,  or  what  its  purpose 
ought  to  be.  There  are  timely  hints  for 
the  staff  and  for  the  student  body  in  gen- 
eral as  to  improvement  in  our  own  journal 
and  kindly  criticisms  of  the  different  de- 
partments of  the  Holca  ,. 

The  free  expressions  of  opinions  is 
mutually  helpful  among  students.  And  if 
as  one  of  the  above  paragraphs  has  it,  the 
college  paper  is  the  representative  of  the 
student  body,  it  certainly  ought  to  contain 
the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  the  students  con- 
cerning the  things  which  interest  them.  If 
the  students  would  feel  free  to  express 
their  opinions  with  regard  to  athletics,  so- 
ciety work,  and  all  phases  of  college  life 
through  the  columns  of  the  Holcad  it 
would  add  much  to  the  interest  and  value 
of  the  journal  ^ 

^^TF  a  kingdom  be  divided  against  itself, 
that  kingdom  cannot  stand."  The 
same  principle  tiolds  good  for  any  group  or 
society  of  men.  Internal  strife  is  a  far 
more  dangerous  enemy  than  outside  op- 
position. It  is  the  greatest  folly  for  a 
bod}'  of  students  to  suppose  that  their  side 
could  be  victorious  over  outside  opponets 
when  they  permit  disputing  and  wrangling 
among  their  own  number. 
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SING  a  song  of  street  cars, 
Seats  all  full  mit  chaps; 
Four  and  twenty  ladies 
Hanging  to  the  straps. 

Ven  der  door  vas  opened 

Der  men  began  to  read 
All  der  advertisements 

About  the  new  breakfast  feed. 

All  der  wimraen  smiling, 
Hopped  from  feet  to  feet. 

Bud  der  mucilage  brothers 
Stuck  fast  to  der  seats. — Ex. 

Marks,  looking  over  the  newspaper — 
"Hello!  I  see  my  brother-in-law  is  playing 
foot-ball." 

"Who  is  that?" 

"Oh  Dave  Melville." 

Do  the  recreative  laws  suit  you,  Milo? 

Mr.  Cox — "They  don't  suit  me  at  all; 
there's  nothing  doing  in  the  evening." 

"I  suppose  the_^day  you  give  your  ora- 
tion will  be  the  big  day  of  your  life." 

Miss  Finney — "No  my  wedding  day 
will  be  the  big  day." 

Pop  Hays  to  Cooper — "Are  you  going 
to  be  my  brother-in-law  now?" 

Prof. — "What  word  in  English  comes 
from  the  word  facilis  meaning  easy?" 

Student — "Faculty." — Ex. 

When  asked  why  he  didn't  dress  up, 
Marks  replied:  "Oh  she  loves  me  just  as  I 
am." 

Cap.  Da\  is  says  if  he  only  had  $5000 
and  a  good  job  he'd  get  married. 

Poor  Feebles,  (about  to  be  operated  on 
for  appendicitis) — "Doctor  before  you  be- 
gin I  wish  you  would  send  and  have  our 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.   Harps  come  over." 

Dr.  Cutter — "Certainly,  if  you  wish  it, 


but— ah! — "  "I'd  like  to  to  be  opened  with 
prayer  " — Ex. 

Miss  Melville  is  now  recognized  as  one 
of  our  best  hunters.  She  can  catch  rabbits 
without  snow. 

Don't  torget  the  Holcad  box.    If  you 

want  to  make  the  local  department  better, 

help  it  along  yourself. 

Went  to  see  a  foot-ball  game 
Thought  1  could  play  the  same 
So  in  hustle  I  joined  the  eleven 
I  aui  writing  this  from  heaven. — Ex. 

Milo  Cox,  In  an  impromtu  on  good 
roads.  —  "Why  good  roads  are  good  for  sev- 
eral things  and  then  they  are  good  to  take  a 
stroll  on." 

A  new  word  has  been  added  to  our 
language  by  Walter  Todd  Scott.  It  is  "un- 
overcomeable." 

As  Miss  Caster  finished  her  oration 
Shrader  was  heard  remarking,  "Gee  that 
was  pretty  fine  wasn't  it!" 

Captain  of  Salvation  army  (to  by- 
standers)— "What  is  your  business,  sir?" 

"I  am  a  commercial  agent,  sir" 

"Are  you  saved?" 

"Oh  I'm  all  right." 
Captain  (to  congregation)  "Hallelujah 
A  commercial  agent  saved.    He  can  save 
to  the  uttermost." 

Teacher — "Tommy  repeat  after  me, 
Moses  was  an  austere  man  and  made  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  his  people." 

Tommy — "Moses  was  an  oyster  man 
and  made  ointment  for  the  skins  of  his  peo- 
ple."—Ex. 

Miss  Finney, — "I  like  sleepy  things." 

Jno.  Campbell — "I'd  rather  sleep  than 
eat." 


ALUMNI  NOTES. 


AR.  HUNT,  '02,  professor  of  mathe- 
♦  matics  in  Greerville  High  School 
spent  a  few  days  recently  with  college 
friends. 

A.  B.  Reid  '01  has  been  unanimously 
called  to  the  strong  congregation  of  Ser- 
vice, Iowa. 

Wm.  E.  Porter,  '89  was  elected  Judge 
of  Lawrence  County  at  the  recent  election. 
He  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats  and 
was  endorsed  by  the  Prohibition  Party. 

Harold  Thompson,  ex.  '03,  of  Mercer, 
but  at  present  a  student  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  was  married  recently  to  Miss 
Elsie  Ford  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Loyd  O.  Thompson,  class  of  '04,  has 
not  yet  taken  up  post-graduate  work  at 
Yale  as  he  had  intended.  He  is  at  present 
engaged  as  Physical  Director  in  a  Califor- 
nia College. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Alexander,  '86,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  is  home  in  New  Wilmington 
visiting  his  mother,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Alexander. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  to  our  Alum- 
ni and  friends  that  Prof.  McElree,  who 
has  been  seriously  ill  at  Boulder,  Col.,  is 
steadily  improving.  His  father  has  return- 
ed home  very  much  encouraged  by  his 
present  condition. 

Rev.  Robert  Hamill,  '95,  of  Fayett- 
ville,  Tenn.,  has  received  an  informal  call 


to  the  Mt.  Hope  congregation,  Chartiers 
Presbj'tery. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Cochran,  '04,  while  at- 
tending the  Teachers'  Institute  at  Mercer, 
spent  Sabbath,  November  13,  with  friends 
in  New  Wilmington.  Among  other  Alum- 
ni attending  Institutes  were  Bessie  Gilkey, 
'04,  Mabel  Welsh,  '03,  and  Charles  Porter, 
'02. 

One  of  the  recent  happenings  in  Soci- 
ety's Realm  was  the  pretty  wedding  of 
Miss  Bessie  Whitney,  '06.  and  Rev.  Ira 
Leeper,  '01,  which  took  place  at  the  Whit- 
ney home  in  New  Wilmington  on  the  after- 
noon of  November  ib.  Rev.  David  Tay- 
lor, pastor  of  the  Methodist  church.  New 
Wilmington,  performed  the  ceremony. 
The  bride  was  given  away  by  her  fatner. 
The  maid  of  honor  was  Miss  Bernice  Lind- 
ley  of  this  place,  while  Rev.  R.  R.  Littell, 
'99,  of  Cannonsburg,  acted  as  best  man. 
After  the  ceremony  had  been  performed, 
the  guests  pirtook  of  an  elaborate  wedding 
dinner.  Congratulations  followed,  and  the 
newly  wedded  couple  left  immediately  for 
their  new  home  at  Clinton,  Butler  County, 
where  Mr.  Leeper  has  been  unamiously 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  U.  P.  church. 
Among  the  alumni  who  were  present  at 
the  wedding  were:  M.  McKim,  '01,  Vera 
and  Howell  Getty,  '03,  Lewis  Perkins,  '04. 
Elizabeth  McBane,  '01,  Edith  Mercer,  '02, 
Corrine  Mercer,  '01. 

Gilfiilan,  '03,  paid  a  visit  to  New  Wlj- 
mington,  recently. 


ATHLETICS. 


If  the  present  rate  of  our  Football 
team  continues,  it  is  probable  that  the 
records  for  many  years  will  be  broken. 
Out  of  seven  games  played  we  have  lost 
but  two.  So  fr.r  this  season  we  have  .'■•cored 
197  points  to  our  opronents  53.  The  rec- 
ord our  team  is  making  far  exceeds  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  most  ardent  rooter  at  the 
first  of  the  season.  Indeed,  when  we  con- 
sider the  fact  that  only  three  regular  play- 
ers on  last  year's  team  are  playing  this  iall, 
the  work  of  the  team  seems  truly  marvel- 
ous. 

The  Allegheny-WestmiuEter  game  was 
played  here  on  Oct.  22.  The  result  of  the 
game  was  a  surprise  not  only  to  Allegheny 
but  to  ourselves  as  well.  We  expected  to 
beat  them,  but  no  one  entertained  an  idea 
that  we  would  score  the  half  of  76  points. 

The  two  teams  seemed  evenly  matched 
in  weight  but  tha  game  had  scarcely  begun 
till  the  superiority  of  the  home  team  made 
itself  felt.  In  Westminster's  every  play 
there  was  noted  a  vim  and  dash  that  seemed 
lacking  in  the  work  of  the  visitors. 

The  game  opened  with  Allegheny  de- 
fending the  west  goal,  Locke  kicked  off 
for  Westminster,  and  Allegheny  was 
downed  on  the  25  yard  line.  They  could 
not  gain  and  were  forced  to  kick,  Westmin- 
ster getting  the  ball  on  the  40  yard  line. 
Then,  after  a  couple  short  gains,  Locke 
burst  through  the  line  and  ran  35  yards, 
for  the  first  touchdown. 

From  this  on  the  game  «as  all  our 
way.    Scott  ran  the  ends  for  30  and  40 


yards,  while  Mercer,  Calhoun  and  Marks 
made  gSins  of  50,  55  and  65  yards.  West- 
minster gained  through  the  line  at  will, 
while  her  defence  was  like  a  stone  wall. 
Only  twice  in  the  entire  game  did  Alleg- 
heny make  first  down.  Westminster  scored 
8  touchdowns  in  the  first  half  and  five  in 
the  second.  The  feature  of  the  game  was 
the  goal  kicking  of  Locke.  He  kicked  10 
goals  in  succession,  missing  the  iith  by  a 
few  inches.    The  "varsity"    lined  up  as 


follows. 

Davidson  r.  e.  Calhoun  1.  e. 

Cleland  r.  t.  Love  1.  t. 

Gordeu  r.  g"  Clark  1.  g, 

Everhart  c.  Scott  q. 

Marks  r.  n.  Mercer  1.  n. 

Locke  f. 


Subs.  McKay,  E.  Calhoun,  Nevin. 
Touchdowns:    Marks,  2;  Mercer,  3, 
Locke,  4;  Scott,  2;  E.  Calhoun,  Clelaud. 

The  Westminster-Grove  City  game  re- 
sulted in  a  victory  for  Westminster,  23  to  o. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  foot- 
ball that  Westminster  has  defeated  Grove 
City  on  her  home  grounds.  The  game  was 
fought  bitterly  from  the  kick  off,  Eddie 
Campbell,  G.  C.'s  plucky  quarterback 
playmg  a  desperate  game.  He  did  most  of 
the  tackling  for  Grove  City,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond half,  by  a  twenty  yard  run,  made  their 
only  real  gain.  For  Westminster  the  whole 
team  played  a  fine  game.  Love,  Mercer, 
L,ocke  and  Marks  were  the  men  who  had 
the  honor  of  scoring  touchdowns,  and  each 
of  them  played  brilliantly.    The  work  of 
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Everhart  at  center  deserves  special  mention, 
as  he  more  than  held  his  own  against  Grove 
ii^ity's  star  center. 

Grove  City  kicked  off  to  Mercer  who 
was  downed  on  the  25  yard  line.  The  visi- 
tors began  a  steady  march  toward  their  op- 
ponent's goal,  but  their  offence  was  marred 
by  three  unfortunate  fumbles.  Each  time 
the  ball  was  lost,  however,  the  line  held 
fast,  and  G.  C.  was  forced  to  punt.  Fi- 
nally, after  a  series  of  line  plunges,  Locke 
was  pushed  over  for  the  first  touchdown. 
One  more  touchdown  was  scored  in  the 
first  half.  In  the  second  half  two  touch- 
downs were  scored  in  quick  succession,  and 
each  time  Locke  added  another  point  by 
kicking  goal,  The  game  was  called  before 
the  second  half  was  nearly  finished.  Had 
the  full  game  been  played  it  is  probable 
that  Westminster  would  have  scored  a 
couple  more  touchdowns. 

The  game  was  largely  attended,  o\  er 
1000  people  being  present.  A  large  crowd 
of  Westminster  rooters  cheered  the  team  on 
to  victory.  Their  presence  aided  no  little 
in  the  brilliant  victory  of  the  team.  The 
line  up. 

Westminster  23  Grove  City  0 

Davidson  r.  e  McConnell 

Cleland  r.  t  Bozelle 

Gordan  r.  g  Reed 

Everhart   c  McCullum 

Clark  1.  g  Dight 

Love  1. 1  Burns 

Calhoun  1.  e  Dodds 

Scott......   q  Campbell 

Marks  v.  h  Sandalls 

Mercer  1.  h  Welty 

Locke   f  Irwin 

Officials,  Aiken  and  Campbell  of  W.  and  J. 


On  Saturday,  Nov.  11,  the  "varsity" 
defeated  the  Hiram  college  team,  23-0. 
The  game  wcs  a  hard  one  on  the  players. 
Wearied  by  a  ride  of  14  miles  on  hacks, 
and  50  miles  by  train  the  boys  were  in  poor 
shape  for  the  hard  game.  The  game  itself 
was  marred  by  roughness  and  wrangling. 
Offside  plays  and  forward  passes  were  feat- 
ures. I^anfield,  who  filled  the  double  office 
of  coach  and  referee,  refused  to  notice  the 
foul  tactics  of  the  home  team,  and  mater- 
ially aided  them  in  keeping  down  the  score. 

Several  players  were  injured  and  forced 
to  leave  the  game;  and  while  the  substitutes 
did  good  w  ork,  still  the  absence  of  the  reg- 
ular men  weakened  the  team.  Of  the  four 
touchdowns.  Mercer  scored  3  and  Love  i. 
Calhonn,  who  took  Locke's  place  at  full, 
played  a  good  game. 

The  Reserves  have  won  and  lost  since 
our  last  issue.  On  Nov.  5th  they  defeated 
Rayen  High  School's  strong  team,  16-0. 
The  game  was  a  good  hard  one  from  start 
to  finish.  Tannehill,  Stewart  and  Coch- 
ran scored  the  touchdowns. 

Grove  City's  second  team  defeated  the 
Reserves,  6-5  The  Reserves  were  hampered 
by  the  absence  of  several  of  their  regular 
men.  Otherwise  it  would  have  been  an 
easy  victory  for  Capt  Long's  husky  lads. 


Look  at  our  advertisements;  it  will 
pay  you. 


MUSIC  AND  ART. 


'"T'HE  first  concert  on  this  year's  lyceum 
■■■  course  was  given  on  Wednesday  ev- 
ening, November  by  the  Lulu  Tyler 
Gates  company.  Mrs.  Gates'  readings 
were  the  chief  feature  of  the  evening's 
program.  The  harpist's  playing  won  gen- 
eral approval. 

The  first  lecture  of  this  same  course 
was  given  on  November  i8,  by  Dr.  A.  A. 
Willitts,  generally  known  as  the  "Apostle 
of  Sunshine."  The  subject  upon  which 
Dr.  Willitts  lectured  was  "Philosophy  of  a 
Happy  Life." 

Junior  orations  began  Friday  evening. 
November  1 1 .  A  new  rule  has  been  es- 
tablished and  all  Juniors  are  required  to 
give  their  orations  this  term,  and  they  will 
give  them  in  alphabetical  order  every  Fri- 
day evening  the  rest  of  this  year. 

Y.      &  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

To  the  conscientiotis  student  the  que.s. 
tion  of  time  is  an  oft  recurring  one: 
"Have  I  time  for  this?"  "Have  I  time  for 
that?"  Not  least  important  among  the 
matters  which  claim  its  attention  are  Y. 
M  C.  A.  and  Bible  Study.  Instead  of 
asking  ourselves  '  Have  I  time  for  these?" 
let  us  say  rather  "Are  they  worth  the 
time  required  for  them?"  For  just  in  pro- 
portion as  we  value  a  subject,  to  such  an 
extent  do  we  find  time  for  its  study.  Once 
get  an  idea  of  the  value  of  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  Bible  study  in  the  development,  wid- 


The  following  have  been  chosen  by 
the  literary  societies  as  their  representatives 
in  the  contests  next  spring: 

PRKLIMINARY  ORATORS 

Adelphic.  Philomath. 

L.  J.  Davidson  '07,  J.  A.  Stranahan  '05. 

E.  E.  Hazlett  '06,  W.V.  Irons  '06. 

D.  T.  Rose  '06.  D.  J.  Moore  '07. 

INTBR-SOCIETY  CONTESTANTS. 

Adelphic.  Philomath. 
Declamation 
J.  W.  Acheson  '07       J.  C.  Campbell  '07. 
Essay 

G.  A.  Lewis  '06,  W.  D.  Mercer  '05. 

Oration 

D.  C.  Fulton  '05,         R.  W,  Yourd  '05. 
Debate 

R.  A.  Henderson  '06.   W.  T.  Scott  '05. 

ening  and  deepening  of  life,  and  the  matter 
of  time  will  largely  solve  itself. 

The  Tuesday  evening  meetings  while 
generally  not  largely  attended,  are  always 
interesting  and  helpful.  There  is  manifest 
in  the  meetings  this  term  more  than  for 
several  terms,  a  freedom  of  expression  and 
a  disposition  to  take  part  that  makes  them 
well  worth  attending. 

The  Bible  and  Mi.ssion  Sttidy  Confer- 
ence held  at  Allegheny  College,  Meadville, 
Pa.,  October  29  and  30  was  attended  by 
six  delegates  from  Westmsnster:  Messrs. 
Henderson,  Adams,  McCown,  Acheson, 
Brown,  and  Lauglin,   Grove  City  College 
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was  represented  by  twelve  men  and  Edin- 
boro  State  Normal  by  twelve  men.  In 
addition  to  addresses  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Ed- 
wards of  Yale  and  Dr.  C.  H.  Haas  of 
Michigan  Universit}',  conferences  on  Mis- 
sion Study  were  conducted  by  Dr.  Haas 
and  on  Bible  Study  by  Mr.  Edwards  and 
Mr.  W.  J.  Miller,  Jr.,  State  Secretary  for 
colleges.  The  addresses  were  earnest  and 
uplifting,  the  cordial  reception  and  con- 
siderate attention  accorded  by  the  Alle- 
gheny men  to  their  visitors  made  the  short 
stay  a  pleasant  one  and  was  appreciated  by 
all  the  delegates.  At  the  closing  confer- 
ence of  the  convention,  Sabbath  evening 
Westminster  declared  herself  as  determined 
to  close  the  school  year  with  80  men  in 
Bible  Study  classes  and  50  men  in  Mission 
Study  clas.ses.  What  will  you  do  to  help 
realize  the  number? 

The  delegates  to  this  convention  gave 
short  reports  in  the  Tuesday  evening  meet- 
ing, Nov.  8,  each  man  reporting  on  .some 
phase  of  the  conference. 

The  week  beginning  Sabbath  Nov- 
ember 13  is  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  colleges 
Daily  meetings  are  held  by  the  young  men 
at  1:30  P.  M.  and  by  the  young  ladies  at 
4:45  P.  M.  Thus  far  the  meetings,  partic- 
ularly the  young  men's  meetings,  have  not 
been  so  well  attended  as  they  should  be 
considering  their  helpful  character.  Every 
one  who  wishes  to  spend  a  profitable  half 
hour  should  come. 

Union  meetings  were  held  in  the  chapel 
Sabbath  afternoon  and  Tuesday  evening 
and  were  well  attended. 

The  topics  discussed  are: 
Sabbath:     The    Royal    invitation  to 
Prayer.    2  Chron.  1:7;  John  26:24;  Luke 
18:41, 


Monday. 

Our  confidence  in  prayer  is  strength- 
ened by  the  Glorious  Character  of  Him 
who  invites  us.    Matt.  7:11;  Heb.  7:24,  25 
10:23;  Rom.  7:26. 
Tuesday. 

The  One  way  of  Access — The  Unfail- 
ing name  of  Jesus.  John,  14:13;  I  Tim.  2:  5. 
Wednesday. 

Our  Divine  Temple  ot  Prayer — His 
Presence.    Matt.  6:6:  18:20. 
Thursday. 

Where,  When  and  for  whom  ought 
we  to  pray.     I  Tim.  2:1 ;  2:8:  Luke  18. i. 
Friday. 

In  what  spirit  must  we  Pray.    I  Peter 
5:2,  James  1:6,  Mark  11:22,  Col.  4:2. 
Saturday. 

The  Divine  Measure  of  Answer.  Rom. 
10:12;  Heb.  II.  6;  Fph.  3;20,  21. 

W.  J.  Miller,  Jr.,  the  State  Secretary 
for  college  associations,  expects  to  visit  us 
about  December  12  or  13.  Let  us  begin 
now  to  prepare  for  his  coming  in  order 
that  the  day  which  he  spends  with  us  may 
be  productive  of  the  most  good. 

Exchanges. 

AMONG  our  new  exchanges  we  note  the 
"State  Collegian"  published  by  State 
College,  and  1  he  Clarion,  East  High  School 
Rochesrer,  New  York.  The  State  Colleg- 
ian is  published  weekly.  It  makes  no  pre- 
tence of  literary  excellence,  but  gives  the 
facts  and  the  news  of  the  college  work. 

Professor — "What    happens   when  a 
man's  temperature  goes  down  very  low?" 
Student — "He  has  cold  feet,  Sir." 

A  newly  discovered  law  in  physics: 
The  deportment  of  the  pnpil  varies  inver.se- 
ly  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the 
teacher's  desk. 

There  was  a  crowd  for  there  were  three, 

The  girl,  the  parlor  lamp  and  he; 

Two  is  company  and  no  doubt 

That's  why  the  parlor  lamp  went  out. 
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College  Songs. 

Dashing  tiiro  the  snow 

In  a  one-horse  open  sleigh; 

O'er  the  fields  we  go 
Laughing  all  the  way." 

If  the  present  kind  of  weather  keeps 
up  we  won't  have  much  chance  of  enjoying 
this  pastime;  but  we  can  at  least  sing  about 
it.  Of  courso  there  are  other  things  neces- 
sary besides  the  snow  and  a  one-horse 
sleigh.  You  must  have  an  "Annie  Latirie" 
or  if  you  prefer  it,  a  "Darling  Clementine" 
to  occupy  the  other  seat.  Perhaps  you  are 
not  so  situated.  Well  then,  write  to  "Ro- 
salie," "Down  by  the  Riverside,"  near 
"Your  Old  Kentucky  Home."  Let  her 
know  that  vacation  comes  in  five  more 
weeks.  Ttll  her  and  "Dear  Evelina,"  too, 
about  your  friend  "Bohunkus"  who  is  com- 
ing down  with  you.  There  would  be  no 
end  to  the  things  you  might  say  if  you 
had  the  seventy-eight  college  songs  at  your 
tongue's  end. 

Haven't  I  mentioned  those  songs  be- 
fore? Well,  they  need  no  introduction. 
You  all  know  "Solomon  Levi"  and  "Old 
Black  Joe."  These  old  friends  and  a  lot 
of  new  ones,  you  will  find  in  an  attractively 
bound  book  entitled  ''The  most  Popular 
College  Songs. "  Fifty  cents  will  buy  it 
from  Hines,  Noble  &  Eldridge,  New  York 
City.  If  you  like  bright,  cheerful  songs 
you  will  find  them  in  this  book. 


!Poliock  dc  Brandon 
New  Castle 

For 
Books, 

Fountain  Pens 
and  Stationery 

FOR  CHRISTMAS. 
Vhomas  ^s/imorc 

CONFECTIONS 
NOTIONS 
CIGARS 
TOBACCO 
ATHLETIC  GOODS 

NEW  WILNINGTON, 


PA. 


HOLCADS  on  Sale  at 
McDowel's  Store. 
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NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA. 

WATCHMAKER,  JEWELER 
AND  OPTICIAN.    J.  J. 


Class  Pius,  Class  Rings  and  Badges  of  all 
kinds  made  to  order.  Samples  and  designs  fur- 
nislied  on  application.  Repairing  neatly  and 
promptly  done. 


^ohn  jC,  Sinclair 

Fine  Groceries,  Fruits  and  Vegetables  in 
Season. 

Also  Tobacco  and  Cigars. 


0.  Caldwell, 
BARBER 

"A  clean  towel  for  every  customer." 
Martin  Bldg.,       New  Wilmington,  Pa. 


GO  TO 


JVotel  7/fcCrearj/ 


For  First-class  Meals. 


Good  Livery  iu  Connection.    Cab  for  Banquets 

and  Funerals, 
NEW  WILMINGTON,       -       -       -  PA. 


R*  S*  Mercer* 


DEALER  IN 


Staple  and  J'anci/  SroeerieSj 

Flour,  Feed  and  Fine  Con- 
fectionery. Fruits  and  Veg- 
etables in  season. 

SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  TO  CLUBS. 


CRYSTAL  CORNER,     NEW  WILMINGTON 

JLiuin£fston 

RESTKURKNT 

Ice  Cream  Soda  and  all  Kinds  of  Soft 
Drinks. 
Cigars  and  Confectionery 
Lunches  a  Specialty. 

Zuver  Block,     -    -  New  Wilmington.  Pa. 

S?o6inson  and  Son, 

DEALERS  IN 

GROCERIES,  FRUIT  AND  CONFECTIONS. 

GIVE  THEM  A  CALL. 

Wew  Wilmington,  !Pa. 

V.  Je,  Jewell 
DRUGGIST. 

At  McKinley's  old  stand,  where  he  would  be 
pleased  to  meet  all  old  customers,  and  some 
new  ones. 


A  BIT  OF  THE  NORTHLAND, 


FAR  to  the  north,  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario lies  Caoutchiching,  not  so  ex- 
tensively known  as  the  great  chain  of  the 
Muskoka  lakes,  but  in  itself  a  beauty 
spot.  Connected  by  a  strait  with  Simcoe, 
whose  40  miles  of  water  lie  to  the  south,  it 
js  drained  by  the  Severn  River,  which 
finds  its  source  in  Caoutchiching  waters 
and  its  outlet  in  the  Georgian  bay. 

Caoutchiching  is  twelve  miles  in  length 
and  from  one  to  four  miles  in  width.  It  is 
not  a  deep  lake,  in  which  respect  it  differs 
from  Muskoka,  and  while  its  waters  are 
not  dark  and  treacherous  looking,  it  bears 
this  characteristic,  that  it  is  the  lake  of 
many  winds,  as  its  Indian  name  desig- 
nates. 

Its  waters  are  dotted  with  islands  the 
largest  of  which  is  called  Chief  Island  from 
the  fact  that  it  belongs  to  the  chief  of  the 
Ojibwah  Indians  whose  reservation  lies  on 
the  eastern  shore  and  bears  the  name  of 
Rama 

This  island  was  reserved  for  these  In- 
dians by  the  Canadian  government,  and 
contains  the  burying  ground  of  the  tribe. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  chief  it  passes  to  his 
successor,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  tribe. 

Attempts  have  recently  been  made  to 
secure  it,  bj'  enterprising  individuals,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  cottages  thereon 
but  tradition  is  not  yet  extinct  among  the 
Ojibwahs,,  and  they  hold  to  it  with  the 
tenacity  characteristic  of  their  race. 

At  Rama  there  is  stationed  a  white 
missionary  and  here  this  humble  servant  of 


God  lives  year  by  year  faithfully  plying 
his  tasks. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  lyong- 
fellow  mentions  the  land  of  the  Ojibwahs 
in  the  famous  poem  Hiawatha. 

In  the  summer  small  steamers,  sailing 
yachts,  canoes  and  row  boats  ply  Caoutch- 
iching's  waters  and  she  receives  her  quota 
of  tired  men  and  women  from  the  cities  and 
from  the  "States"  who  seek  a  respite  from 
labor  and  come  where  the  lake  breezes 
blow. 

The  country  surrounding  this  little 
lake  is  picturesque  to  say  the  least 

True  Canadian  forests  or  as  they  are 
termed  by  the  natives  the  Bnsh,  border  the 
shores  and  here  we  find  the  birch,  the  pine, 
the  cedar  and  the  maple  in  abundance. 

Farther  north  are  situated  the  lumber 
camps  and  in  the  fall  and  winter  great 
crwods  of  men  from  the  region  of  Caout- 
chiching bid  their  families  farewell  and  are 
off  to  the  "shanties."  Many  tales  may  be 
heard  from  these  shantymen  of  their  life  in 
the  bush,  if  one  cares  to  inquire  in  the 
right  way  of  them. 

The  soil  in  this  region  resembles  that 
of  New  England  and  is  not  very  fertile. 
The  country  is  exceedingly  rocky  and  some 
men  find  it  more  profitable  to  convert  the 
lime  stone  into  lime,  than  to  spend  their 
time  farming.  Swamp  hay  is  raised  for 
their  scrawny  Canadian  ponies  and  some 
attention  is  paid  to  bee  hiving. 

If  one  wanders  off  among  the  hills  he 
may  run  across  Silver  Creek,  the  home  of 
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the  speckled  trout,  and  if  he  pause  on  the 
summit  of  one  of  those  high  hills  he  may 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  of  the  Georgian 
Bay  twenty  miles  to  the  west. 

The  Canadians  invarip.bly  use  the 
canoe  when  on  the  water  and  have  a  cer- 
tain contempt  for  the  work  required  by  the 
row  boat.  Their  skill  is  remarkable  and 
races  are  annuall}'^  held  for  canoes  and 
sculls,  for  scull  racing  is  also  popular. 

In  the  winter  the  waters  of  Caoutch- 
iching  are  frozen  to  considerable  depth. 
The  thermometer  in  common  weather  is  25 
and  30  degrees  below  zero.  Farther  north 
it  falls  to  45  degrees  below. 

Spearing  fish,  skating  and  hockey  are 
amusements  in  the  winter,  while  La 
Crosse  is  their  great  outdoor  game  in  the 
summer. 

It  is  this  region  of  Ontario  that  we 
Americans  on  the  whole  know  most  about. 
East  of  it  are  Labrador  and  Novia  Scotia, 
to  the  west  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia 
rich  in  lumber  and  possesed  of  fertile  soil. 

To  the  north  are  great  forests,  so  aptly 
described  by  Longfellow's  words:  "This 
is  the  forest  primeval." 

The  Canadian  people  are  kind  hearted 
and  loyal  to  their  country  and  their  king. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  this  vast  country  whose  area  is  al- 
most that  of  the  United  States,  but  whose 
population  is  only  a  few  millions,  is  not 
larger. 

Great  possibilities  lie  wrapped  in  this 
country.  Immigrants  are  flocking  to  Man- 
itoba and  British  Columbia,  the  railways 
are  extending  their  lines  and  Canada  is 
branching  out  in  every  direction. 

Toronto  next  to  Boston  perhaps  is  the 
greatest  educational  center  on  the  conti- 


nent and  is  fitly  called  the  city  of  churches 
and  universities. 

Much  newspaper  talk  is  in  evidence 
these  days  concerning  the  annexation  of 
Canada,  but  such  a  move  while  probably 
being  to  our  advantage  would  never  be 
consented  to  by  Britian  without  terrible 
and  bloody  opposition,  which  should  never 
be  permitted  to  occur  again  between  these 
two  great  Saxon  powers. 

Robert  W.  Yourd,  '05. 

TWO  LITTLE  RAG  DOLLS* 

T''HE  meadows  were  still  covered  with 
dew  as  Little  Miss  Ray  passed 
through  the  park  gate  and  along  the  path 
which  led  to  the  stile.  Not  knowing  just 
where  she  was,  she  sat  down  to  rest  and  it 
was  then  she  discovered  that  the  Nurse 
Marie  was  missing.  Miss  Ray  was  not  in 
the  least  concerned  at  this.  At  four  you 
don't  worry  at  not  being  over-watched. 
Then,  too,  Marie's  presence  reminded  her 
of  the  big  house  where  she  always  seemed 
in  some  one's  way.  There  was  the  Beau- 
tiful Lady  whom  Marie  told  her  to  call 
mocher  and  whom  she  often  saw  passing- 
through  the  halls  with  her  bright  dress 
rustling  as  she  went. 

One  da}'  as  she  was  coming  up  the 
stairs  she  met  the  Lady  going  down  just 
dressed  to  go  out.  Hew  pretty  she  looked! 
How  soft  and  fluffy  that  white  thing  round 
her  neck!  Ray  wondered  if  it  would  feel 
as  soft  as  the  wooly  toy  dog  that  Marie 
sometimes  gave  her  when  she  left  her  alone 
in  the  dark.  She  put  up  her  little  arms  to 
see,  and  to  kiss  her  as  she  did  Marie.  But 
the  Beautiful  Lady  cried  "No,  No,  you  will 
crush  my  dress,"  and  went  on  down  the 
stairs  to  make  herself  as   agreeable  and 
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sweet  as  she  could  to  everyone  at  the  party. 
The  baby's  little  yellow  head  dropped  and 
a  few  hot  tears  fell  on  the  soft  carpet.  She 
did  not  move,  tho'  she  heard  soine  one 
coining  slowly  up  the  stairs  behind  her. 
She  knew  from  the  tap  of  the  cane  that  it 
was  the  old  man  who  they  said  was  her 
grandfather.  She  loved  this  old  man;  but 
Marie  said  he  was  childish.  What  did 
childish  mean? 

Just  then  a  trembling  hand  was  laid 
on  her  soft  hair.  "There,  little  girl,  don't 
cry.  Your  little  troubles  will  soon  be  for- 
gotten." She  lifted  up  her  head  and  a 
smile  came  through  the  tears,  but  the  "old 
man  didn't  see  it  for  he  was  blind.  And 
that  was  the  last  time  she  ever  tried  to  kiss 
the  Beautiful  Lady. 

But  children  are  never  unhappy  long 
at  a  time,  and  Ray  soon  forgot  everything 
except  how  beautiful  was  this  new  world 
into  which  she  had  wandered.  The  sun 
was  so  much  warmer  here  than  in  the  Park. 
Even  the  birds  sang  sweeter  and  every- 
thing seemed  to  smile  on  her.  She  threw 
up  her  little  arms  and  laughed  aloud. 

This  startkd  a  rabbit  that  was  hiding 
near  in  the  grass,  so  that  he  jump'  d  out 
and  ran  quickly  down  the  path.  As  Ray 
followed  him  with  her  eyes  she  noticed 
two  little  girls  about  her  own  age  sitting 
on  the  top  of  the  stile  far  down  the  path. 
She  got  up  and  ran  towards  them.  Reach- 
ing the  stile  Ray  noticed  that  these  little 
girls  had  on  no  shoes  or  stockings.  She 
began  to  feel  ashamed  of  her  own,  and  sat 
down  on  the  grass  and  tried  to  pull  them 
off.  but  they  wouldn't  come.  So  she 
stopped  tugging  at  them  and  looked  at  her 
neighbors. 

They  were  pleasant,  happy  looking 


children,  and  tho'  they  did  not  have  Ray's 
beautiful  features  they  also  lacked  the  wist- 
ful, hungry  look  in  her  eyes.  These  child- 
ren evidently  knew  a  mother's  love,  tho' 
their  clothes  were  faded  and  worn.  They 
thought  everyone  loved  them,  and  they 
in  turn  loved  and  trusted  everybody.  The 
smile  they  gave  Ray  from  their  perch  filled 
her  little  heart  with  sunshine,  and  she  im- 
mediately loved  them  belter  than  anyone 
she  had  ever  seen  before. 

"Won't  you  climb  up  here  by  us,  and 
see  my  new  sunbonnet.  My  muver  made 
it  for  me,  and  one  for  sister,  too.  My  muv- 
er loves  me  and  sister,  and  she  told  us  not 
to  lose  our  bonnets,  cuz  they's  just  new." 

Ray  did  climb  the  stile  after  a  good 
deal  of  puffing  and  felt  very  important  when 
she  at  last  reached  the  top.  The  Little 
Lady  admired  the  bonnets  exceedingly. 
She  liked  pink  and  her  bonnets  were 
always  white. 

"Do  you  think  that  my  mother  would 
love  me,  and  my  father  would  let  me  play 
with  the  papers  in  his  waste  paper  basket 
if  I  had  a  pretty  bonnet  like  this?"  she 
asked  wistfully. 

But  the  children  did  not  answer  for  a 
gust  of  wind  came  along  and  blew  the  bon- 
nets down  among  some  bushes,  which  were 
growing  near,  and  all  three  climbed  down 
to  get  them.  After  they  found  the  bonnets 
the  children  discovered  some  berries  grow- 
ing on  the  bushes.  They  decided  to  eat 
them,  for  they  looked  so  pretty  and  round. 
When  they  grew  tired  of  this  they  went 
back  to  the  stile  and  played  with  two  little 
rag  dolls  which  belonged  to  the  peasant 
children.  Little  Lady  Ray  was  greatly 
taken  with  these  dolls.  Their  faces  would 
not  break,  and  they  had  no  hair  to  get 
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tangled,  so  she  could  love  theiu  far  harder 
thin  she  ever  dared  love  her  own.  What 
a  grand  time  she  had! 

But  it  was  beginning  to  get  warm,  and 
after  playing  a  short  time  they  all  telt  very 
sleepy.  They  fought  it  off  for  a  while,  but 
soon  the  two  children  on  the  top  step  put 
their  dark  towsled  heads  down  on  the  hard 
stile.  Then  without  any  more  hesitation 
the  gold  one  dropped  down  with  them,  and 
before  long  the  three  were  dreaming  of  ti  e 
little  rf  g  dolls. 

The  children  had  not  slept  more  than 
five  minutes  when  Ray  was  awakened  by 
the  sound  of  her  Grandfather's  voice.  She 
sat  up,  brushed  the  curls  out  of  her  eyes, 
and  called  to  him.  "Here  Grandfather, 
I'm  down  here  by  the  stile.  And,  Oh,  I 
do  feel  so  sleepy,  and  my  head's  so  hot! 
Won't  you  carry  me  home.  Daddy  dear?" 

The  old  man  folio  ved  the  direction 
of  her  voice.  "My.  Oh!  Have  you  wand- 
ered so  far?  We've  been  looking  for  you 
for  some  time  This  is  a  pretty  place,  tho' 
there  is  nightshade  near,  I  remember  hav- 
ing to  watch  for  it  when  I  came  tor  dew 
berries.  Are  the  dew  berries  here  still? 
I  remember  gathering  them  in  this  very 
meadow  long  ago.  They  don't  have  such 
fine  ones  now.  How  sw  eet  and  bright 
were  the  berries  that  grew  on  the  vines 
that  trailed  by  the  paths  of  my  youth!  but  I 
wish  the  nightshade  did  not  grow  here." 
The  o'd  man  could  not  see;  but  his  memory 
went  back  to  the  field  of  his  boyhood  ,  and 
found  the  morning  sunshine  bright  and 
fair. 

When  Ray's  Grandfather  went  to  lift 
her,  half  sleeping,  from  the  stile,  the  child 
did  not  seem  to  want  to  go.  Poor  little 
girl!   This  was  the  hapi)iest  day  she  had 


ever  had!  As  she  bent  over  to  kiss  her 
sleeping  playmates  goodbye  the  youngest 
one  opened  her  eyes  and  smiling  sleepily 
held  out  the  doll  to  Ray.  It  was  her  most 
treasured  possession,  yet  something  in  her 
baby  heart  told  her  that  Ray  needed  it 
most. 

One  day  the  following  winter  Lady 
Raedon  called  at  the  home  of  her  laundress 
to  leave  some  fine  laces  which  she  wished 
to  have  mended.  The  kind  working 
woman's  heart  was  filled  with  pity  as  she 
took  the  order  from  the  mistress.  Every- 
one in  the  \  alley  was  remarking  about  the 
change  in  their  Lady  since  Little  Miss 
Ray's  death.  She  was  not  seen  as  much 
riding  about  in  her  fine  clothes,  but  the 
peasants  found  that  she  was  more  sym- 
pathetic with  them  when  they  met.  In 
her  eyes  was  the  same  wistful  look  that 
little  Ray  had  had.  She  had  found  too 
late  the  value  of  a  baby's  love. 

"Hav^e  you  found  what  was  wrong 
yet.  My  Lady?"  asked  the  good  woman 
respectfully. 

"No  Nora,  the  doctors  do  not  know, 
she  just  seemed  to  sleep  away.  When  we 
fixed  her  for  her  last  rest  we  found  in  the 
bodice  of  her  dress  a  little  rag  doll.  I  put 
it  back  in  her  little  hands.  Likely  she 
picked  it  up  in  the  fields  that  afternoon." 

"Strange,"  thought  Nora,  "Just  like 
my  babies.  And  they  could  do  no  more 
for  mine. " 

We  all  crave  sympathy.  And  perhaps 
that  is  what  the  poor  laundress  wanted  as 
she  turned  and  went  .slowly  to  her  crude 
cupboard  which  stood  in  one  corner  of  the 
little  room.  Silently  she  opened  the  drawer 
and  brought  to  her  mistress  the  shoes  that 
covered  the  feet  that  once  pattered  about 
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her  cottage  door.  In  one  of  them  was  a  little 
rag  doll.  The  woman  fingered  it  tenderly 
with  her  hard  rough  hands.  Poor  little 
relic  of  baby  dreams  that  once  made  the 
cold  hearts  beat  so  warmly.  She  hid  her 
face  in  the  doll's  soft  dress.  Tears  came  to 
the  eyes  of  her  mistress,  and  the  cold  face 
softened  as  the  proud  Lady  gave  her  hand 
to  the  one  who  was  poor  and  lowly  and 
mingled  her  grief  with  her  servants.  And 
outside  the  same  snow  fell  on  three  little 
graves,  tho'  one  was  marked  with  a  marble 
shaft,  while  on  the  others  a  few  white 
snow  drops  grew. 

Elizabeth  Donaldson. 

PEACE  TRIUMPHANT. 

SINCE  time  began  there  have  been  bat- 
tles to  win.  Since  man  first  left  the 
garden,  he  has  had  the  forces.of  the  elements 
to  fight  against;  himself  with  his  genius  for 
schemiug  on  one  side,  nature  with  all  her 
forces  on  the  other. 

The  world  is  the  battle  ground.  Vic- 
tory remains  to  be  won.  To  gain  this  vic- 
tory generals  strive,  that  they  may  taste 
the  glory  of  its  fruit;  for  it,  politicians 
bitterly  contend;  toward  it,  the  man  of 
business  looks  longingly,  hoping  that  he 
too  may  win  gold  and  the  power  that  it 
brings. 

These  all  by  turmoil  and  strife,  seek 
to  win  some  prize  of  worldly  power.  But 
there  are  victories  won  without  turmoil 
that  bring  glory  to  men  politically,  com- 
mercially, morally  and  intellectually — The 
Victories  of  Peace. 

To  the  best  political  development  of  a 
nation,  peace  is  essential.  The  politics  of 
a  nation  cannot  advance  unless  that  nation 


has  a  stable  government.  This  is  impos- 
sible when  war  is  continually  waged. 
Notice  how  Germany  existed  for  centuries 
as  many  small  kingdoms.  Torn  apart  by 
the  cruel  hand  of  war  a  strong  political 
union  was  impossible.  But  it  is  altogether 
different  with  a  peaceful  nation.  See  how 
the  United  States  has  been  united  from  the 
beginning  of  her  national  existence.  One 
by  one  the  defects  in  our  government  have 
been  removed.  Year  by  year  the  standard 
of  our  politics  has  risen,  until  today  we 
have  the  ideal  government  of  the  world. 
Our  influence  is  felt  over  all  Christendom. 
Other  nations  are  patterning  after  us.  With 
peace  as  our  motto  we  have  set  a  standard 
for  the  world.  And  so  it  is  with  any  na- 
tion when  she  follows  directly  the  princi- 
ples of  peace. 

The  next  attainment  of  peace  that 
makes  it  the  predominent  propagator  of  the 
world's  progress,  is  its  commercial  victory. 

This  is  a  world  of  mutual  helpfulness. 
One  man  depends  on  the  help  of  another, 
that  he  may  secure  a  living;  and  one  nation 
depends  on  the  help  of  another  that  her  in- 
habitants may  have  the  necessaries  of  life. 
So  it  is  a  nation's  duty  as  well  as  its  gain 
to  carry  on  commerce.  But  as  a  ship  will 
not  put  out  to  sea  during  a  storm,  neither 
will  those  engaged  in  commerce  risk  their 
wealth  to  the  hazards  of  war. 

But  peace  increases  a  nation's  com- 
merce at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 

Men  are  renowned  in  the  degree  that 
they  are  industrious.  The  literary  man  is 
famous  according  to  his  skill  in  writing; 
the  politician  according  to  his  work  in  pol- 
itics; and  the  business  man  according  to 
his  energy  in  business.  Thus  it  is  with 
nations.    A  nation's  activities  decide  its 
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fame;  and  its  greatest  activity  is  its  domes- 
tic commerce.  But  industry  cannot  be 
carried  on  at  home  while  war  is  raging. 
Hear  the  cries  of  the  French,  as  the  wars 
and  persecutions  of  a  tyrant  king  deprive 
them  of  bread!  Hear  those  of  the  Ger- 
mans, as  they  suffer  under  the  cloud  of  the 
Thirty  Years  War!  vSee  the  still  wheels 
of  American  factories  during  the  Civil  War! 
And  then,  see  how  in  the  last  few  years, 
these  nations  have  been  gaining  in  internal 
prosperity.  To  what  is  this  prosperity 
due?  Peace!  Peace  without  parallel  in 
all  the  former  history  of  the  world. 

But  a  greater  victory  of  peace,  is 
found  in  its  moral  victory. 

Immorality  is  the  greatest  disaster  that 
can  come  upon  a  nation.  To  it  many 
kingdoms  owe  their  fall.  Rome  ruled  the 
world.  Her  victorious  eagles  were  found 
in  all  known  lauds;  her  scholars  and  orators 
acquired  a  degree  of  education  almost  as 
high  as  that  of  the  Greeks;  her  commerce 
assumed  a  magnitude  not  equaled  by  the 
Phonecians.  And  yet  the  immorality  of 
Nero  and  others  of  his  type,  undermined 
the  foundations  of  the  empire.  This  im- 
morality is  traced  directly  to  petty  wars, 
carried  on  for  avarice,  glory  or  hatred. 

Today,  upon  the  ruins  of  this  fallen 
power,  is  rising  a  pure,  vigorous,  constitu- 
tional monarchy.  She  is  carefully  cultivat- 
ing right  habits  of  living  among  her  sub- 
jects. She  is  zealously  avoiding  giving 
offence  to  any  foreign  nation.  Peace  is  her 
motto;  for  under  its  guidanoe  with  true 
virtite  as  a  helper,  she  sees  her  only  de- 
velopment. 

The  greatest  victory  of  peace  however, 
is  in  the  intellectual  realm.  Education  is 
one  of  the  great  sources  of  national  success. 


It  brings  out  the  undeveloped  resources  of 
a  nation,  cleanses  the  politics,  improves 
the  morals,  and  puts  that  nation  forward 
as  the  predominent  factor  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world. 

But  education  cannot  be  gained  by  a 
nation  that  is  continualh'  engaged  in  war. 
Some  of  the  South  American  countries  are 
the  most  ignorant  in  the  world.  And 
they  will  be  ignorant  as  long  as  the  petty 
jealousies  and  wars  of  scheming  politicians 
exist  there.  And  so  it  is  with  all  war- 
like nations;  for  war  and  education  cannot 
flourish  together.  Reading  the  history  of 
the  middle  ages,  one  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury is  amazed  at  the  stagnation  of  prog- 
ress among  the  nations.  There  were  few 
books,  the  very  simplest  kind  of  machinery 
and  many  of  the  highest  rank  could  not 
write  their  own  names.  Their  attention 
was  wholly  taken  up  by  the  innumerable 
wars  among  the  nations.  It  was  only  dur- 
ing a  lull  in  the  storm  of  war  that  progres- 
sion was  begun  and  then  the  advancement 
was  slow,  until  the  last  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  there  was  inaugurated  the 
beginning  of  a  wonderful  era  of  enlighten- 
ment. Unheard  of  machinery  has  been  in- 
vented, the  civilized  world  has  been  flooded 
with  books;  never  was  art  cultivated  more 
extensively.  So  peace  is  responsible  for 
our  wonderful  advancement  in  civilization. 

Having  seen  the  victories  of  peace,  we 
can  say  with  Milton:  "Peace  hath  her  vic- 
tories no  less  rerowned  than  war."  But 
her  good  achievements  shall  not  stop  here. 
The  coming  ages  will  see  her  wholly  tri- 
umphant; for  arbitration  is  her  hand-maid- 
en; the  golden  rule  is  her  embodiment;  the 
millenium  is  her  ultimate  goal. 

E.  E.  Hazlett,  'o6. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE  bete  noir  of  the  Juniors  lives  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  and  their  anxious 
minds  are  again  at  peace.  The  orations  and 
essays  this  year  deserve  a  great  deal  of 
credit,  being  above  the  average  in  thought 
and  delivery — and  their  appreciation  was 
testified  by  the  large  audiences  which  at- 
tended each  evening.  While  some  even- 
ings the  subjects  became  monotonous  yet 
they  were  treated  differently  and  many  of 
them  showed  great  originality. 

There  is  still  room  for  improvement 
however.  It  is  not  easy  for  those  who  ap- 
pear before  an  audience  for  the  first  time 
to  do  themselves  justice  but  since  the 
course  in  public  speaking  is  now  compul- 
sory we  may  hope  for  great  things  from  the 
Juniors  of  future  years.  To  sway  an  aud- 
ience the  speaker  must  not  lack  the  art  of 
oratory.  The  powerful  orator  not  only 
gives  his  listeners  word  pictures  but  he 
emphasizes  his  ideas  by  his  gestures  which 
are  spontaneous,  easy  and  simple.  He 
follows  Hamlet's  advice  to  his  players, 
which  many  of  our  speakers  might  heed, 
in  which  he  says,  "Speak  the  speech,  I 
pray  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue,  but  if 
you  mouth  it  I  had  as  lief  the  town  crier 
spoke  my  lines.  Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too 
much  with  your  hand  but  use  all  gently." 

ON  the  first  of  this  month  the  doors  of 
the  great  Louisiana  Purchase  Inter- 
national Exposition  were  closed.  And 
now  that  it  is  a  thing  of  the  past  we  begin 
to  wonder  whether  or  not  the  results  are 


such  as  to  justify  the  great  expenditure  of 
labor  and  capital  which  were  necessary  to 
prepare  such  an  exposition. 

There  have  been  so  many  fairs  of  a 
similar  son  in  recent  years  that  people  have 
lost  some  of  their  interest  in  them.  This 
fact  may  in  a  measure  account  for  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  visitors  at  St. 
Louis.  And  yet,  though  the  crowds  of 
sight-seers  were  smaller  than  might  have 
been  hoped,  the  success  of  the  undertaking 
financially  was  beyond  the  expectations  of 
the  most  sanguine. 

For  beauty  of  architecture  and  sym- 
metry of  arrangement  the  Ivory  city  was 
noted.  The  stately  white  palaces,  the 
broad  plazas,  and  the  lagoons  attracted 
beauty  lovers  by  day  while  the  cascades 
with  their  changing  lights  and  the  elec- 
trical illumination  composed  a  display  at 
night  of  which  one  never  grew  tired. 

But  as  an  educational  agency  the 
World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis  was  perhaps  most 
successful.  Every  one  of  the  great  pal- 
aces of  the  arts  and  industries  was  a  ver- 
itable store-house  of  knowledge.  The 
studious  visitor  was  simply  overwhelmed 
with  the  number  of  interesting  and  valu- 
able things  presented  for  his  notice  and 
appreciation.  One  could  not  walk  through 
the  Philippine  villages  without  discovering 
a  great  many  facts  with  regard  to  the  new 
proteges  of  tlie  United  States,  their  con- 
dition and  needs.  The  Japanese  exhibits 
were  also  highly  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive.   In  fact  it  was  impossible   to  be  on 
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the  grounds  of  the  Exposition  for  even  an 
hour  or  two  without  absorbing  as  it  were, 
some  new  ideas. 

This  exposition  was  certainly  a  worthy 
memorial  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Al- 
most the  only  fault  one  can  find  with  it  is 
that  it  was  of  too  great  magnitude  to  be 
appreciated  even  in  its  main  features  by 
the  average  person. 

THE  time  for  final  examinations  has  ar- 
rived with  all  its  attendant  train  of 
horrors.    We  may  expect  now  to  hear  on 


nearly  every  lip  those  saddest  of  words,  "It 
might  have  been."  If  we  pass  we  sigh,  it 
might  have  been  with  greater  credit."  "If 
we  fail  we  declare  in  despair.  "It  might 
have  been  otherwise."  We  smother  the 
insinuations  of  conscience  with  the  assur- 
ance that  it  was  just  "bad  luck"  and  ad- 
verse Fate  has  far  more  blame  laid  at  her 
door  than  she  deserves.  When  will  man 
ever  awake  to  the  fact  that  he  himself — 
and  not  whimsical  chance  is  master  of  his 
fate  and  that  he  has  but  himself  to  blame 
if  each  day  of  his  life  closes  in  vain  regrets. 


HOLCADES  MIKRAL 


Irishman — "How  does  me  photygraft 
strike  ye?" 

Wife — "It  hasn't  struck  me  yet,  but 
it  is  so  much  like  ye  I  expect  it  to  any 
minute." — The  Princeton  Tiger. 

"If  a  man  is  so  thin  that  he  can  put 
his  hand  through  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  is 
it  a  slight  of  hand  trick?" 

Ross  D.  passing  an  empty  dish  to  Miss 
Finney  at  a  party — "Will  you  have  some — 
Honey?" 

Cap. — "Any  one  who  takes  me  from 
my  girl  will  be  hurt." 

Prof. — "What  are  you  copying  those 
Latin  rules  for?" 

"Why,  you  said  to  learn  them  by 
'wrote'. — Ex. 

"You  say  your  washerwoman  reminds 
you  of  a  good  preacher?" 

"Yes,  she's  always  bringing  things 
home  to  me  that  I  never  saw  before." 


Miss  B.,  looking  out  of  the  window 
Friday  evening  as  some  one  approaches — 
"My  man!  My  man!  My  kingdom  for  my 
Man!" 

"I'm  deeply  touched,"  remarked  the 
diver  as  his  head  struck  a  rock  on  the  bot- 
tom.— Harvard  Lampoon. 

Mr.  Welch,  as  Miss  Bigger  was  being 
congratulated  on  her  oration — "You  may 
gue.ss  how  proud  I  am." 

"John  has  spent  his  time  trying  to 
elevate  struggling  women." 

"A  philanthropist?" 

"No,  elevator  man  in  a  department 
store." 

The  miser  was  carefully  digging  a 
hole  in  the  earth  in  which  to  hide  his  ill- 
gotten  hoard.  "I  always  have  thought  it 
best,"  he  remarked,  (vith  a  chuckle,  "to 
put  my  money  into  real  estate." — Prince- 
ton Tiger. 
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Bill — ' '  Heard  the  story  about  the  bed?' ' 

Bob — "Nothing  in  it?" 

Bill— "No,  that's  where  you  lie."— Ex. 

Gumps — "You  have  got  to  admit  that 
many  a  man  has  gone  to  Heaven  solely 
through  the  efforts  of  his  wife." 

Dumps — "That's  true  enough,  othei- 
wise  the  men  would  be  living  yet." — Har- 
vard Lampoon. 

Dr.  Campbell — "Mr.  McNary,  what 
are  the  three  high  crimes  for  which  a  sen- 
ator can  be  arrested?' ' 

Mr.  McNary — "Treason,  felony,  and 
breach  of  promise." 

Miss  M  Masters — "Those  two  people 
manipulate  (monopolize)  the  library  all 
the  time." 

"Why  does  that  lad  talk  under  his 
breath!" 

"I  suppose  he  isn't  a  tall  enough 
talker  to  get  over  it." — Harvard  Lampoon. 

Miss  Elizabetn  Douthett,  of  Butler, 
and  Miss  Sara  Douthett,  of  Brownsdale, 
spent  Thanksgiving  with  Miss  Jane  Douth- 
itt,  '06. 

As  a  group  was  discussing  how  dear 
diamonds  are  becoming,  Shrader  remared — 
"I  think  Pearls  are  dearer." 

Mr.  McNary — "I  don't  see  how  you 
kuow  anything  about  it.  The  side  cur- 
tains were  on." 

"Why  was  Bismark  called  the  Iron 
Cliancellor?" 

"Because  every  time  he  got  hot  he  lost 
his  temper." — Ex. 

"Martha  isn't  at  school  today,  Adam." 
Adam — "Now  I  wish  I  hadn't  come 
either." 


Minnie — "Pat  intends  to  be  a  lawyer, 
but  I  think  he  ought  to  be  a  minister." 

About  two  minutes  later — "I'd  like 
to  be  a  minister's  wife." 

Havn't  you  a  wish  bone  to  put  abov 
the  door  also?" 

Miss  F. — "No,  but  I  don't  need  one." 

Mijs  Douthett  at  meeting  o^  the  "An- 
nual" staff — You  can  think  of  the  boys 
you  know,  Mr.  Cochran. 

Mr.  Cochran — "It  would  be  easier  to 
think  of  the  giils  you  know." 

Two  advocates  of  love  at  first  sight: 
Miss  Kline  and  Mr.  Deevers. 

"Papa,  what  is  a  grad?"  asked  Jimmie. 
"A  grad? — Jimmie,  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing."  "It's  something  to  eat."  "To 
eat?"  "Yes,  I  heard  you  tell  mamma  about 
a  graduate."— Ex. 

Miss  M. — "I  would  like  to  get  a  real 
bad  case  once." 

Miss  H. — "I  would  too,  it  would  cer- 
taii  ly  be  lovely." 

The  ship  was  sinking.  Mike  jumped 
overboard,  reached  the  shore  in  safety, 
then  started  to  swim  back.  "Why  are 
you  going  back?"  cried  out  a  survivor. 
"I've  saved  myself,  now  I  am  going  back 
to  save  Pat,"  answered  heroic  Mike. — 
Princeton  Tiger. 

Miss  Melville  will  have  her  Marks 
whether  she  takes  her  examinations  or  not. 

The  Junior  class  has  decided  to  under- 
take to  prepare  a  College  Annual  this  year. 
At  a  recent  class  meeting  the  following 
Editorial  Staff  was  elected: 

Edilor-in-chief — Mr.  R,  S.  McCown. 

Ass't  Editor— Miss  Lucile  Nevin. 
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Associate  Editor — Mr.  G.  L.  Cochran. 
Ass't  Associate    Editor — Miss  Jane 
Douthett. 

Business  Manager — Mr.  W.  V.  Irons. 
Assistant  Bus.  Manager — Mr.  W.  F. 
Christee. 

Miss  C,  looking  out  of  the  window, 
and  seeing  a  boy  riding  on  a  velocipede: 
"Oh,  look  at  that  little  boy  riding  on  an 
encyclopaedia." 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  events 
of  the  term  was  a  Two  Act  Comedy, 
"Nance  Oldfield,"  given  in  the  College 
Chapel,  Monday,  Dec.  5,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Athletic  Association.  The  following 
was  the  Cast  of  Characters: 

Nance  Oldfield  Miss  Acheson 

Susan  (her  cousin)  Miss  McLachlan 

Nathan  Oldworthy  Mr.  J.  A.  Stranahan 

Alexander  Oldworthy,  Mr.  J.  C.  Campbell 
Robert  Mr.  J.  A.  Barr 

The  performance  of  the  play  showed 
much  talent  and  study  on  the  part  of  the 
actors;  and  it  was  greatly  enjoyed  by 
the  spectators.  Between  the  acts  Misses 
Hines  and  McVey,  Prof.  Peterson,  and 
the  Crystal  Quartette  favored  the  aud- 
ience with  music  which  was  highly  appre- 
ciated. 

The  Junior  Orations  ended  last  Tues- 
day, Dec.  13.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  college  that  every  member  of 
the  class  has  given  an  oration  in  the  Junior 
year. 

Mr.  Laughlin,  as  he  is  about  to  play 
on  the  mandolin — "This  piece  is  in  the 
key  of  S." 

Miss  Bigger — "I  am  going  to  get  a 
music  box." 

Mr.  Welch — "You'll  wan't  some  one 
to  turn  it  for  you,  won't  you?" 


ALUMNI  NOTES, 

A NUMBER  of  the  alumni,  students 
and  friends  of  Westminster  College 
who  attended  the  Mi.ssionary  Convention  in 
Pittsburg  recently,  a.ssembled  together  on 
the  evening  of  December  8tb,  between  ses- 
sions Supper  was  served  and  after  dinner 
speeches  were  made  in  the  interest  of  the 
old  college. 

F.  J.  Warnock,  '04,  andGilfillan,  '03, 
were  in  Pittsburg  at  the  first  of  the  month, 
taking  an  examination  in  law. 

Miss  Sarah  Gealey  has  been  teaching 
the  New  Bedford,  Pa.,  school  which  Miss 
Dora  Cowden  had  to  give  up  on  account  of 
sickness. 

Alumni  visitors  to  New  Wilmington 
during  the  last  month  were  A.  R.  Hunt, '02, 
R.  N.  Grier,  '01,  W.  R.  Ferguson,  '00, 
H.  V.  Kuhn,  '01  and  R.  McGill,  '02. 

Geo.  Perkins,  '04,  has  obtained  a  posi- 
tion in  the  chemical  department  of  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Mills,  New  Castle. 

At  the  required  services  in  the  Chapel 
in  the  last  month  sermons  were  preached 
by  Revs.  J  A.  Bailey,  '59,  J.  W.  Gealey, 
'83,  W.  M.  Barr,  '88. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Warnock,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  class  of  '04  was  united  in 
marriage  Thursday,  Dec.  15,  with  Miss  Jean 
Lawrence,  of  New  Castle.  Miss  Lawrence 
is  a  graduate  of  Grove  City  College,  and  a 
musician  of  rare  ability.  Mr.  Warnock 
distinguished  himself  in  College  by  win- 
ning the  Intercollegiate  Oratorical  Contest 
prize.  He  was  also  a  very  valuable  friend 
of  the  Holcad.  The  members  of  the  Hol- 
cad  staff  with  the  other  students  of  West- 
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minster  extend  to  the  newly  wedded  cou- 
ple their  heartiest  congratulations  and  best 
v/ishes. 

Miss  Ellen  E.  Russell,  class  of  "Si, 
formerly  assistant  principal  in  the  New 
Castle  High  School,  and  for  ten  years  pro- 
fessor of  English  iu  Tarkio  College,  died 
suddenly  of  heart  disease,  at  White  Haven, 
Pa.  Interment  took  place  from  the  family 
home  in  Mercer,  Pa.,  Nov.  28. 

Mr.  John  O'Neill,  a  graduate  of  West- 
minster, is  engineering  the  elevation  of 
railroads  through  Chicago.  Mr.  O'Neill 
is  known  in  Chicago,  as  Track  Elevation 
Expert  O'Neill.  He  has  already  succeeded 
in  abolishing  1400  of  the  3000  or  more 
grade  crossings  iu  the  city.  After  the 
abolishing  of  the  remaining  crcssings  the 
money  expended  will  have  reached  about 
$97,000,000. 

MUSIC  AND  ART. 

THE  end  of  the  term  finds  very  fair 
records  of  good  work  done,  in  the 
Departments  both  of  Music  and  of  Art. 
Although  the  enrollment  in  the  Art  Depart- 
ment is  far  below  the  usual  number  yet 
the  work  that  has  been  done  is  good  and 
we  may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
exhibition,  feeling  that  it  will  do  this 
department  justice. 

The  students  of  the  College  were  fav- 
ored with  a  rare  treat  in  Professor  Peter- 
son's Lecture-Recital  on  the  22nd  of  No- 
vember. The  average  student  does  not 
appreciate  the  music  of  our  concerts  and 
recitals  simply  because  he  does  not  under- 
stand it.  No  one  however,  attending  this 
recital  of  Professor  Peterson  could  fail  to 


catch  at  least  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  sub- 
lime beauty  in  some  of  the  masterpieces 
which  have  become  the  property  of  the 
public.    The  following  is  the  program: 

BACH        -      Prelude  and  Fugue  in  B  fllat. 

From    tlie   well  tempered 
clavicord. 
Gavotte  in  D. 

From  the  6th  violoncello 
suite. 

BEETHOVEN     Sonata  Op.  13,  (Pathetique) 

Grave         Molto  Allegro 
Adazio, 

Allegro. 


GODARD 

GRIEG 

SCHUMANN 


RICHTER 
CHOPIN 


Au  Matin  Op.  83. 

Butterfly  Op.  43,  No.  1. 

Teasing  Child. 

Rider  of  the  Hobby-horse. 

From  Scenes  from  Child- 
hood Op.  15. 

Traunieri. 

Gondellied  in  F  sharp  minor. 
Prelude  in  D  flat. 
Valtz  in  A  flat  Op.  34,  No.  1. 
-  Rhapsodie  Hongroise  No.  6. 


LISZT 

In  connection  with  the  recitals  and 
Junior  orations  Professor  Peterson  has  sub- 
mitted this  little  criticism  and  we  must  all 
confess  that  it  is  just.  If  the  audience 
only  knew  what  months  and  weeks  of  hard 
labor  a  number  represents,  and  the  very 
nervous  state  in  which  the  performer  is, 
making  him  unusually  sensitive  to  any 
disturbance,  that  audience  would  surely 
show  a  little  more  thoughtful  sympath}' 
and  help  the  performer  all  it  could  instead 
of  interrupting  and  annoying  so.  Each 
student  has  some  experience  in  public  per- 
formance and  knows  what  it  means,  so  let 
him  show  that  courtesy  which  is  due  to 
other  performers.  It  is  undeniable  that  a 
spirit  of  levity  predominates  during  our 
musical  numbers.  "Before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Music  of  West- 
minster college,  the  Junior  class  had  to 
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arrange  for  the  musical  numbers  that  con- 
stitute one  of  the  features  of  "Junior 
Orations."  This  was  sometimes  at  consid- 
erable expense  to  the  clas5.  In  recent 
years  the  musical  numbers  have  been  fur- 
nished through  the  courtesy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music.  Since  all  college  students 
have  been,  or  are,  or  expect  to  be  Juniors 
they  are  in  a  measure  under  obligations  to 
this  department.  However,  the  depart- 
ment would  be  fully  satisfied  if  the  musical 
numbers  were  accorded  the  quiet  and  cour- 
teous attention  that  is  ordinaril}^  given  to 
the  orations.  Probably  this  lack  of  atten- 
tion, this  annoying  whispering,  is  due  in 
most  instances  to  thoughtlesness.  In  some 
cases,  however  it  must  be  due  to  ignorance 
or  rudeness.  There  are  some  habitual 
offenders  whose  conduct  can  be  explained 
in  no  other  way.  The  students  who  fur- 
nished the  music  labor  long  and  earnestly 
to  prepare  their  numbers  and  they  are 
sometimes  so  disconcerted  by  the  constant 
movement  and  whispering  that  they  can 
scarcely  render  their  .selections.  It  is  due 
them  that  they  shouid  be  given  consider- 
able attention.  Some  persons  may  excuse 
themselves  by  saying  they  do  not  under- 
stand or  they  do  not  care  for  the  musical 
numbers.  Probably  their  appreciation 
would  be  greater  if  they  would  really  listen. 
Then,  too,  there  are  always  those  who  do 
understand  and  appreciate  and  they  would 
like  to  listen  in  peace.  It  is  possible  that 
some  persons  in  the  audience  come  to  hear 
the  music.  We  are  apt  to  judge  of  the  cul- 
ture and  refinement  of  any  person  by  his 
conduct  at  a  public  performance.  It  is 
then  a  courtesy  not  only  to  the  performer 
but  also  to  the  other  members  of  the  aud- 
ience to  give  attention  to  an}'  performance 


and  this  applies  not  only  to  Junior  orations 
but  also  to  all  public  performances,  even 
including  chapel  services." 

ATHLETICS. 

The  Westminster  foot-ball  team,  for 
the  season  just  closed,  has  been  a  decided 
success.  Out  of  a  total  of  nine  games  our 
boys  have  won  four,  t^ed  two  and  lost  three. 
We  have  scored  202  points  to  our  oppon- 
ents' 59.  The  result  of  the  whole  season 
is  calculated  to  give  Westminster  a  higher 
place  in  the  opinion  of  the  football  world 
than  she  has  held  before.  Even  our  rivals 
at  Grove  City  pay  us  a  compliment,  though 
in  a  depreciative  manner,  when  in  their 
college  journal  they  refer  to  our  team  as 
the  "much  talked  about  Westminster 
eleven." 

About  175  loyal  rooters  accompanied 
the  team  to  New  Castle,  on  Nov.  9,  and 
witnessed  the  second  game  of  the  season 
with  Grove  City.  Grove  [[^ity  was  far 
stronger  than  she  was  the  first  time  we  met 
her  this  season,  but  she  would  have  been 
easily  defeated  had  the  varsity  players  been 
in  the  same  condition  they  were  three 
weeks  before.  The  team  had  not  recov- 
ered from  the  injuries  received  in  the  Hiram 
game  the  week  before  With  Locke  and 
Marks  on  the  side-lines,  and  with  Love, 
Scott,  Calhoun  and  Cleland  suffering  from 
sprained  ankles  and  other  injuries,  it  is  a 
wonder  that  Westminster  played  so  strong 
and  plucky  a  game  as  she  did. 

The  game  was  a  struggle  from  start  to 
finish.  Grove  City  kicked  off  to  Westmin- 
ster and  the  ball  rolled  o\  er  the  line  West- 
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minster  kicked  out  from  the  25  yard  line 
and  Grove  City  was  downed  on  the  45  yd. 
line.  By  end  runs  and  line  plunges  the 
ball  was  carried  to  Westminster's  10  yard 
line  where  it  was  lost  on  downs.  West- 
minster lost  the  ball  in  the  middle  of  the 
field,  but  got  it  again  on  her  own  20  yard 
line.  This  time  by  a  series  of  five  and  ten 
yard  gains  on  tackle  bucks,  Westminster 
carried  the  ball  without  a  break  to  Grove 
City's  four  yard  line,  where  it  was  lost  on 
a  fumble.  The  half  ended  with  the  ball  in 
the  center  of  the  field. 

The  second  half  was  as  hotly  contested 
as  the  first.  Westminster  gained  almost  at 
will  through  Grove  City's  line,  while  Grove 
City  ran  our  ends  pretty  freely.  The  game 
ended  with  the  ball  on  Westminster's  20 
yard  line.  The  tackling  of  Scott  for  West- 
minster, and  the  all  round  w  ork  of  Welty 
for  Grove  City,  entitle  them  to  special 
mention.    The  line- up  follows: 


Westminster  Grove  City 

Everhart  -  --  -  C-  --  -  McCullum 
Gordon  -----  K.  G.  -  -  -  -  Dight 
Clark  •  -  -  -  -  L.  G.  -  -  -  MeConuell 
Cleland  -----  R.  T.  -  -  -  -  Shaffer 
Love  TanneJiill  -  -  L.  T.  -  -  -  -  Burns 
Davidson    -    --    -    R.  E.    -   --   -  Marshal 

Calhoun  L.  E.    -    -    -    -  Dodds 

Scott  -Q.  B.   -   --   -  Campbell 

Leach  -  --  --  R.  H.  -  --  -  Sandals 
Mercer  -  --  --L.  H.  -  --  --  Welty 
McKay   -   --    --F.  B.    -   --    -  Simmons 


Referee,  Campbell,  W.  and  J. 
Umpire,  Walker,  U.  of  P. 

Of  the  game  played  at  Meadville  on 
Thanksgiving  day,  the  less  said  the  better. 
Our  boys  went  to  Meadville  with  a  team 
that  easily  outclassed  their  rivals,  but  the 
game  ended  6-5  in  favor  of  Allegheny  col- 
lege. Allegheny  made  her  touchdown  on 
a  trick  play.  We.stmiuster  made  hers  by 
straight  football,  and,  but  for  the  most 
barefaced  robbery,   would  have  scored  a 


second  one.  She  had  the  ball  on  Alleg- 
heny's 5  yard  line,  but  was  penalized  twice 
in  succession  for  offside  plays  she  did  not 
make,  and  s©  lost  the  ball.  The  game  was 
then  called  on  account  of  darkness. 

The  first  basket-ball  game  of  the  sea- 
son was  played  with  New  Castle.  It  re- 
sulted in  an  easy  victory  for  Westminster 
by  the  score  of  62  to  11.  While  the  game 
was  oue-sided,  it  was  full  of  interest.  The 
home  leam  showed  good  team  work. 

Indications  point  to  the  strongest 
basket-ball  team  the  college  has  ever  had. 
for  the  coming  season.  Lambie,  Deevers, 
Calhoun,  Patterson  and  Smith  of  last 
years  five,  are  back  in  school,  while  Locke 
and  Marks  will  decidedly  .--trengthen  their 
team.  Young,  from  Butler,  is  also  ex- 
pected next  term. 

The  basket  ball  management  submits 
the  following  schedule  which  is  subject  to 
changes: 

Jan.    9 — Open  for  Geneva. 

Jan.  15— Grove  City  at  G.  C. 

Jan.  25 — Morgantown  at  New  W. 

Jan.  30 — Open 

Feb.    6— Grove  City  at  New  W. 
Feb.  J I — Buhl  Club  at  Sharon 
Feb.  18  and  20 — Morgantown  at  Mor- 
gantown. 
Feb.  27 — Allegheny  at  Sharon. 
Mar.    4 — Geneva  at  New  W. 
Mar.  II — Wooster  at  New  W. 

Locke,  who  was  captain  of  Grove 
City's  foot  ball  team  last  year,  has  been 
chosen  captain  of  the  Westminster  eleven 
for  next  season. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Associa- 
tion on  Dec.  f>,  Roy  Deevers  of  Wilmerd- 
ing  was  chosen  Football  manager  for  1905, 
and  J-  A.  Barr,  '06,  was  elected  to  manage 
the  second  team. 
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Y.  M.  C.  A. 

THE  last  meeting  of  the  fall  term  was 
held  Tuesday  evening,  December  13, 
in  the  college  chapel.  Mr.  W.  J.  Miller  jr. 
State  Secretary  for  colleges,  was  present 
and  spoke  on  the  phases  of  a  positive  and 
negative  christian  life.  It  was  a  talk 
which  might  well  come  home  to  every  one 
present  and  should  be  kept  in  mind  when 
forming  plans  for  next  year's  work.  While 
uere  Mr.  Miller  met  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
cabinet  and  with  the  various  committees 
and  suggested  plans  for  work  during  the 
coming  term. 

The  completion  of  this  term's  work, 
ends  our  work  for  1904.  Before  we  again 
meet  as  an  association,  the  year  1905  shall 
have  begun  and  with  it  some  new  plans, 
new  purposes,  new  ideals.  Shall  we  not 
give  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  during  the  coming 
year  its  rightful  place  in  our  considerations? 


HOLCADS  on  Sale  at 
McDowel's  Store. 


iPolloc/c  6c  Sirandon 

New  Castle 

For 
Books, 

Fountain  Pens 
and  Stationery 

FOR  CHRISTMAS. 
Uhomas  ^s/imore 

CONFECTIONS 
NOTIONS 
CIGAHS 
TOBACCO 
ATHLETIC  GOODS 

NEW  WILMINGTON, 

Cotrell  &  Leonard 


PA. 


ALBANY,   N.  Y., 

—Makers  of— 

Caps,  Gowns, 
and  Hoods 


To  the  American  Colleges 
and  Universities.  Illnstrated  bulletin  and  sam- 
ples on  request.    C  lass  contracts  a  sprcialty. 


Western  Pennsylvania  Medical  College* 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Session  of  !904-!905~Hineteenth  Year. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  WESTERN  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Graded  Courses  of  Eight  Months:   Commencing  Oct.  1, 1904.    Four  years  required. 

Instruction  practical.  Superior  clinical  advantages  offered  students.  College  and  Clinic 
bnildings  coinmodious.  Extensive  Laboratories  and  Apparatus.  Hosjntal  Medical  Clinics  and  Ward- 
side  Clinics,  Surgical,  Operating  and  Maternity,  and  Dispensary  and  Out-door  clinics  daily.  Labora- 
tory work  continuous.  Quizzes  regular.  For  particulars,  address  Prof.  J.  C.  Lanoe,  M.  D.,  Dean, 
129  Ninth  St..  Pitt.sburg,  Pa.,  or  Dr.  W.  J.  ASDAI.E,  Secretary  Board  of  Trustees,  5523  Ellsworth  Ave., 
E.  E.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


THE  POWER  OF  HABIT. 


LIFE  is  made  up  of  habits.  When  we 
look  upoii  living  creatures  from  an 
outward  point  of  view  one  of  the  first 
things  that  strikes  us  is  that  they  are  bun- 
dles of  habits.  Habit  is  the  child  of  impulse. 
There  is,  in  the  human  life,  the  period  of 
impulse  when  habit  is  nothing  and  there 
is  the  period  of  habit  when  impulse  is  noth- 
ing. In  childhood  all  is  impulse  and  there 
is  nothing  that  can  be  called  habit.  In  the 
second  childhood  of  old  age  all  is  habit  and 
there  is  very  little  that  can  be  called  im- 
pulse. Impulse  is  habit  in  formation;  hab- 
it is  impulse  fixed.  And  when  it  is  once 
fixed,  impulse  is  powerless  against  it.  In- 
deed, ail  impulse  falls  into  it.  It  is  like  a 
deep,  swift  and  resistless  river  into  which 
an  opposing  mountain  current  may  pour, 
ivith  tremenduous  momentary  shock  and 
agitation,  but  with  no  effect  whatever  save 
to  increase  the  volume,  rapidity  and  fury 
of  the  tide,  as  it  turns  and  sweeps  down- 
ward to  the  sea.  We  are  all  the  time  fol- 
lowing the  influences  that  will  presently  be 
our  rulers;  we  are  making  our  own  destiny. 
Habits,  good  or  bad,  are  forming.  In  time 
these  acquire  a  power  over  us  that  en- 
slaves the  will  and  from  which,  we  neither 
will  nor  can  break  loose. 

The  human  nervous  system  is  com- 
posed of  a  plastic  substance  which  is  weak 
enough  to  yield  to  an  influence,  but  strong 
enough  not  to  yield  all  at  once.  What  are 
the  influences  to  which  nervous  tissues 
yields?  Are  they  any  of  the  common  forc- 
es? Nature  has  carefully  enclosed  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  in  bony  boxes  where 


no  common  influences  can  get  at  them. 
She  has  floated  them  in  fluid  and  blanketed 
and  wrapped  them  in  altogether  an  ex- 
ceptional way.  The  only  impressions  that 
can  be  made  upon  them  are  through  the 
blood,  on  the  one  hand,  and  through  the 
sensory  nerve-roots,  on  the  other. 

It  is  to  the  nerve  currents  that  pour  in 
through  these  latter  channels,  that  the 
nervous  tissue  finally  yields.  It  is  fash- 
ioned and  arranged  by  these  currents,  act- 
ing along  the  same  path  in  the  same  way, 
as  the  hours  come  and  go.  As  this  process 
is  slow  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  the 
material  in  question,  so  by  the  same  inertia 
the  new  condition  becomes  comparatively 
permanent.  These  currents  circulating 
through  the  nervous  system  must  either 
make  new  channels  or  deepen  old  ones 
The  whole  plasticity  of  the  ner\'Ous  system 
sums  itself  up  in  few  words  when  we  say 
that  the  nerve  currents,  circulating  through 
it,  make,  with  extreme  delicacy,  channels 
which  do  not  easily  disappear.  It  is  thus 
that  the  nervous  system  becomes  a  laby- 
rinth of  channels. 

How  the  nerve  currents  establish  these 
channels  is  not  well  known.  It  is  probable 
that  every  current  rearranges  a  small  part 
of  the  matter  along  its  path.  When  an 
act  or  a  thought,  with  its  accompanying 
nerve  current  is  many  times  repeated,  much 
of  the  matter  along  its  path  is  rearranged, 
until  finally  the  organs  of  intelligence  ossi- 
fy, as  it  were,  and  the  mysterous  channels 
of  habit  are  formed. 

Channels,  thus  formed,  are  practically 
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indestructible.  Thev  are  highways  of  the 
human  brain  neither  to  be  constructed  or 
obstructed  by  anything  save  nerve  cur- 
rents. They  are  not  the  product  of  man's 
artifice  or  skill  but  the  result  of  physical, 
mental  or  spiritual  activity.  Truly  we 
learn  to  do  by  doing,  and  to  be  by  being. 
Riderless  horses,  in  many  a  battle,  have 
been  seen  to  come  together  and  go  through 
their  customary  evolutions  at  the  sound  of 
the  bugle  call.  Men  grown  old  in  prison 
have  been  asked  to  be  readmitted  after  be- 
ing once  set  free.  How  use  does  breed  a 
habit  in  man!  It  alone  is  what  keeps  us 
within  the  bounds  of  ordinance  and  saves 
the  children  of  fortune  from  the  envious 
uprisings  of  the  poor.  It  alone  prevents 
the  hardest  and  most  repulsive  walks  of 
life  from  being  deserted  by  those  brought 
up  to  tread  therein.  It  keeps  the  fisher- 
man and  the  deck  hand  at  sea  through  the 
winter.  It  holds  the  miner  in  his  darkness 
and  nails  the  countrymen  to  his  lonely 
cabin  through  the  months  of  snow.  It 
dooms  us  all  to  fight  out  the  battle  of  life 
along  the  line  of  ournutureor  early  choice. 
Even  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five  you  see 
the  professional  mannerism  settling  down 
upon  the  young  commercial  traveler,  upon 
the  young  doctor,  upon  the  young  counsel- 
or-at-law.  You  see  the  little  lines  of 
cleavage  running  through  the  character, 
from  which  the  man  can  no  more  escape 
than  can  his  coat  sleeve  suddenly  fall  into 
a  new  set  of  folds.  No  act,  not  thought  is, 
in  a  strict  scientific  literalness,  ever  wiped 
out.  This  has  its  good  side  as  well  as  its 
bad.  As  we  become  drunkards  by  so  many 
separate  drinks,  w^  become  saints  in  the 
moral,  and  authorities  and  experts  in  the 
practical  and  scientific  spheres,  by  so  many 


separate  acts  and  hours  of  work.  Let  no 
youth  have  any  anxiety  as  to  the  outcome 
of  his  education,  in  whatever  line  it  may 
be.  If  be  keeps  faithfully  busy  each  hour 
of  the  working  day,  he  can  with  safety 
leave  the  result  to  itself.  He  can,  with 
perfect  certainity,  count  on  waking  up 
some  fine  morning  to  find  himself  one  of 
the  competent  ones  of  his  generation.  Si- 
lently, between  all  the  details  of  his  busi- 
ness the  power  of  judging  in  all  that  class 
of  matter  shall  have  built  itself  up  within 
him  as  a  possession  that  shall  never  pass 
away. 

The  great  thing,  then,  in  all  education 
is  to  make  our  nervous  system  our  ally 
and  not  our  enemy.  It  is  to  fund  and 
capitalize  our  acquisition  and  lie  at  ease  on 
the  interest  of  the  fund.  For  this,  we 
must  make  automatic  and  habitual,  as  ear- 
ly as  possible,  as  many  useful  actions  as 
we  can  and  guard  against  growing  into 
ways  that  are  likely  to  prove  disadvanta- 
geous to  us  as  we  should  guard  against  the 
plague.  The  more  of  the  details  of  our 
daily  life  we  can  hand  over  to  the  effortless 
custody  of  automatism,  the  more  the  high- 
er powers  of  mind  will  be  free  for  their 
proper  advancement. 

The  physiological  study  of  mental  con- 
ditions is  the  most  powerful  advocate  for 
hortatory  ethics.  If  you  would  know  who 
is  the  most  degraded  and  wretched  of  hu- 
man beings,  look  upon  a  man  who  has 
practiced  a  vice  so  long  that  he  curses  it, 
and  yet  clings  to  it,  that  he  pursues  it  be- 
cause he  feels  a  great  law  of  his  nature 
driving  him  on,  but  reaching  it,  knows 
that  it  will  gnaw  his  heart  and  make 
him  roll  himself  in  the  dust  with  anguish. 
Could  the  youth  but  realize  how  soon  they 
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will  become  mere  walking  bundles  of  habit, 
the>  would  give  more  heed  to  their  conduct 
while  in  the  plastic  state.  We  are  spinning 
our  own  character,  good  or  evil,  and  never 
to  be  undone.  Every  smallest  stroke  of 
virtue  or  vice  leaves  its  never  so  small 
scar.  The  drunken  Rip  Van  Winkle  in 
Jefferson's  play  excuses  him.self  for  each 
fresh  dereliction  by  saying,  "I  won't  count 
this  time."  Well,  he  may  not  count  it  but 
it  is  being  counted  none  the  less.  Down 
among  his  nerve-cells  and  fibers  the  mole- 
cules are  counting  it  and  registering  and 
storing  it  up  to  be  used  against  him  when 
the  ne.Kt  temptation  comes.  They  become 
promoters  of  passion.  It  is  thus  that  man 
looses  his  birthright.  He  becomes  a  ma- 
chine of  passion.  The  voice  of  the  body 
becomes  louder  than  the  voice  of  the  will 
and  conscience,  the  voice  of  the  soul,  yea, 
the  oracle  of  God,  cannot  be  heard.  The 
high  resolve  and  the  fine  glow  of  feeling 
evaporate  fruitless.  Instead  of  intemper- 
ance being  hard  and  hateful,  it  becomes, 
easy  and  even  necessary.  Instead  of  hon- 
esty being  natural  and  unconscious  it  be- 
comes foreign  and  contrary.  Instead  of 
the  motives  that  govern  human  life,  coming 
from  the  high  observatory  of  moral  judg- 
ments they  must  come  from  the  deep  dark 
cell  of  the  wasted  heart.  Reckless  profli- 
gacy, thus,  grows  into  a  deep  law  of  human 
nature  and  the  divine  plan  necessary  to 
thwart  its  evil  tendencies  involved  the  deep- 
est paradox  of  eternal  law;  the  sacrifice  of 
Heaven — the  di\  ine  for  the  human — a  De- 
liverer was  sent  and  tonight  we  hear  his 
words;  "I  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost." 

Like  flakes  of  snow  that  fall  imper- 
ceptably   upon   the  earth   the  seeming- 


ly unimportant  events  of  life  succeed 
one  another.  As  the  snow  flakes  gather  so 
habit,  the  deepest  law  of  human  nature,  is 
formed.  No  single  flake  that  is  added  to 
the  white  blanket  produces  a  stnsible 
change.  No  .single  action  creates  a  man's 
habits.  Habit  cannot  be  contained  in  any 
single  action;  but  every  single  action  is 
contained  in  it.  And  why  should  we  mar- 
vel at  the  power  of  habit?  It  is  the  only 
product  of  man's  entire  life.  Neither  is  it 
confined  to  this  life;  it  is  the  soul's  dress 
for  eternity.  It  passes  with  its  owner  be- 
yond this  world,  to  a  world  where  destiny 
is  determined  by  character;  and  character 
is  the  sum  and  expression  of  all  previous 
habit.  F.  Judson  Sewell. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  CASCADE. 

ALTHOUGH  most  Westminster  stu- 
dents are  familiar  with  Cascade  Park, 
not  many  perhaps  are  acquainted  with  the 
legend  connected  with  it.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful place,  but  tl  e  real  beauty  is  not  known 
until  one  follows  the  stream  a  little  piece 
and  comes  to  the  Cascade.  There  the  wa- 
ter falls  from  a  height  of  some  thirty  feet 
to  the  rocks  below.  It  is  a  miniature  Nia- 
gara Falls  especially  in  the  Spring  when 
the  floods  increase  the  size  of  the  stream. 

A  long  time  ago,  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  the  Indians  lived  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  Here  aud  there  could  be 
found  in  the  forest,  a  path,  winding  in  and 
out  among  the  trees  over  hill  after  hill.  Fi- 
nally one  would  come  to  a  group  of  little 
wigwams,  set  up  in  a  small  clearing, 
where  the  Indian  women  are  doing  the 
work  while  the  men  sit  around  and  smoke. 
One  wigwam  is  a  little  bit  larger  than 
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the  others  and  is  set  apart.  We  know  this 
one  must  belong  to  the  chief .  We  see  him 
wrapped  in  a  bright  colored  blanket,  sit- 
ting at  the  door  of  this  wigwam,  smoking 
a  great  long  pipe.  In  front  of  him,  sitting 
in  a  semi-circle,  are  his  braves.  Their 
faces  are  very  stolid  and  expressionless  to 
one  who  does  not  know  their  ways.  But 
to  one  of  their  own  number  it  is  not  very 
hard  to  see  that  something  has  happened — 
something  of  such  grave  import  that  even 
the  expressionless  face  of  the  savage  has 
lost  a  little  of  its  blankness. 

And  there  was  good  reason  for  all  this 
suppressed  excitement.  Eagle  Eye,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  old  chief,  was  madly  in 
love  with  Wyoma,  a  beautiful  Indian  maid- 
en. One  day  '^he  was  wandering  through  a 
forest  near  their  settlement  and  was  stand- 
ing dangerously  near  the  cascade,  when 
suddenly  a  dark  form  sprang  from  a  rock 
near  her  and  hurled  her  to  her  death  on 
the  rocks  below. 

The  enemy  then  fled  but  was  pursued 
by  Eagle  Eye  and  finally  captured  and, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Indians,  was  tor- 
tured to  death.  Eagle  Eye  did  not  show 
his  feelings  much  but  he  thought  a  great 
deal  and  remained  alone  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. He  paid  many  visits  to  the  cascade 
and  as  time  went  on,  he  grew  melancholy 
and  spent  more  and  more  of  his  time  at  the 
place  where  his  Indian  bride  had  met  her 
death.  One  day  he  did  not  return  and 
after  awhile  a  search  was  made  and  his 
body  was  found  on  the  stone  below  the  cas- 
cade. He  had  carved  the  face  of  his  loved 
one  on  one  of  the  rocks  and  then  going 
above  had  hurled  himself  down  to  the 
death  which  had  come  to  his  fair  Wyoma, 
Mary  Eve  Cochran. 


WHEN  THE  LIGHT  IS  DIM« 

Robert  W.  Yourd  1905. 

"Grow  old  along  with  me! 
Tlie  best  is  yet  to  be, 

The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made: 
Our  times  are  in  His  hand 
Who  saith  'A  whole  I  planned, 
l?outh  shows  but  half;  trust  God;  see  all; 
nor  be  afraid.'  " 

Rabbi  Ben  Ezra — Robert  Browning. 

Browring  was  an  optimist.  To  him 
life  was  beautiful  and  for  him  death  had 
no  terrors.  His  picture  of  old  age  in  the 
opening  stanza  of  'Rabbi  Ben  Ezra'  perhaps 
displays  him  in  his  optimistic  mood,  as 
well  as  any  other  passage  of  his  writings. 

He  here  portrays  old  age,  as  th-t  for 
which  youth  was  made,  and  casts  aside  as 
untenable  the  view  of  the  pessimist  that 
old  age  is  useless. 

Life  of  Browning  was  a  constant  satis- 
faction. Hear  him  as  he  exclaims  in  his 
matchless  'Saul,' — 

"Oh,  our  manhood's  prime  vigour!    No  spirit 

feels  waste. 
Not  a  muscle  is  stopped  in  its  playing  nor 

sinew  unbraced. 
Oh,  the  wild  joy  of  living  the  leaping  from 

rock  up  to  rock, 
The  strong  rinding  of  bough  from  the  fir  tree, 

the  cool  silver  shock. 
Of  the  plunge  in  a  pool's  living  water,  the 

hunt  of  the  bear 
And  the  sultriness    showing    the    lion  is 

couched  in  his  lair." 

And  on  a  little  farther  in  that  ninth 
stanza — 

"How  good  is  man's  life,  the  mere  living! 

how  fit  to  employ 
All  the  heart  and  the  soul  and  the  senses 

forever  in  joy." 

And  then  note  the  tone  of  satisfac- 
tion with  which  a  few  lines  farther  he 
says, — 

"I  have  lived  seen  God's  hand  thro'  a  life- 
time and  all  was  forbest!" 

What  a  world  of  truth  and  meaning 
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are  in  these  passages!  No  one  who  has 
read  much  of  Robert  Browning's  poetry 
will  hesitate  to  say,  'What  a  marvelous 
conception  of  the  beauty  and  nobility  of 
the  human  life,  that  man  possessed.' 

Alfred  Tenneyson  echoes  throughout 
his  'In'Memoriam,'  this  truth, — 

"That  men  may  rise 

By  stepping  stones  of  their  dead  selves, 
To  higher  things." 

And  but  adds  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  the  experience  that  comes  with  years 
should  be  held  in  high  esteem. 

There  is  something  noble  in  the  sturdy 
youth  as  he  plunges  into  life's  duties, 
bravely  facing  hardships  and  temptations, 
but  there  is  something  akin  to  sublimity  in 
a  grand  old  man  who  has  come  safely 
through  it  all  and  in  the  end  of  his  days 
can  look  with  satisfaction  over  years  that 
are  no  more. 

An  uncomplaining  old  age  has  lessons, 
grumbling  youth  should  learn,  and  there 
is  nothing  more  inspiring  than  to  see  the 
old,  with  little  to  look  forward  to  in  length 
of  day  upon  the  earth,  press  steadily  for- 
ward toward  the  life  beyond. 

In  the  'De  Senectute'  of  Cicero,  four 
objections  to  old  age  are  brought  for- 
ward, viz. 

1.  It  withdraws  men  from  active  life. 

2.  It  weakens  the  physical  powers. 

3.  It  takes  away  the  capacity  for  en- 
joyment. 

4.  It  is  unhappy  since  it  involves  the 
anricipation  of  death. 

Cicero  ably  refutes  each  of  these  argu- 
ments. In  brief,  he  says  (i)  that  there  are 
employments  suited  to  old  age  that  are  as 
necessary  to  the  well  being  of  society  as 
those  that  require  greater  physical  powers. 


The  special  objection  that  old  men 
have  weak  memories  is  answered  by  show- 
ing that  this  is  due  to  original  defects  or 
to  insufficient  exercise. 

As  an  argument  from  fact  he  gives 
instances  of  old  men  who  in  public  and 
private  life  were  till  death  actively  at  work. 

In  refutation  of  the  second  objection, 
Cicero  says  in  substance,  (i)  that  old  age 
does  not  require  the  strength  of  youth  be- 
cause it  may  exert  influence  through  other 
means.  (2)  That  temperate  habits  will 
retain  a  good  measure  of  strength;  that 
there  are  many  instances  of  weakness  in 
old  age  that  may  be  attributed  to  ill  health 
which  is  common  to  all  periods  of  life  and 
that  proper  care  will  greatly  retard  decay. 

As  to  the  third  objection,  Cicero  re- 
futes it  in  this  manner,  (i)  The  pleasures 
in  which  youth  finds  its  keenest  enjoyment 
are  in  themselves  bad  and  old  age  is  bene- 
ficient  in  freeing  man  from  their  allure- 
ments. (2)  Old  age  has  pleasures  far 
more  refined  and  satisfying  than  those  of 
sense. 

Of  the  fourth  objection  Cicero  says  (i) 
that  since  the  right  aim  of  life  is  to  live 
not  long  but  well,  death  ought  not  to  be 
dreamed  at  any  age.  (2)  Old  men,  espec- 
ially those  of  culture  and  learning  ought 
not  to  fear  death,  for  it  is  in  accordance 
with  nature  and  what  is  in  accordance 
with  nature  is  good;  (3)  that  the  process 
of  dying  is  brief  and  often  painless  and  (4) 
that  death  is  probably  the  gateway  to  a 
happy  immortality. 

We  of  a  more  modern  age  have  some- 
how gained  the  opinion  that  old  age  is 
useless.  Too  often  men,  lacking  perhaps 
a  little  in  vitality  and  suppleness  but  vigor- 
ous in  mind  and  schooled  in  experience  are 
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cast  aside  for  the  impetuosity  of  youth. 
However  the  idea  is  erroneous  that  men  at 
fifty  are  past  their  prime.  If  they  are  in 
some  cases,  they  should  not  be.  The  argu- 
ment now  is  in  the  realm  of  the  intellect. 

Some  of  the  best  works  of  man  have 
been  those  of  men  advanced  in  years.  Mil- 
ton's "Paradise  L,ost"  was  written  in  his 
declining  years.  Does  it  show  signs  of 
weakness  compared  with  earlier  produc- 
tion? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  old  age  is  that 
'for  which  the  first  of  life  was  planned,' 
let  us  heed  Bryant  as  he  says  to  us  in  his 
poem.  'The  Old  Man's  Counsel,'— 

"Wisely  my  son  while  yet  thy  days  are  long 
And  this  fair  change  of  seasons  passes  slow — 
Gather  and  treasure  up  the  good  they  yield, 
All  that  they  teach  of  virtue,  of  pure  thots 
And  kind  affections,  reverence  for  thy  God 
And  for  thy  brethren, — so  when  thou  shalt 
come 

Into  those  barren  years,  thou  may'st  not 
bring 

A  mind  unfurnished  and  a  withered  heart." 

LIFE  IN  AN  EASTERN  COLLEGE. 

'Tr'O  attempt  to  give  a  full  description  of 
*•  Bryn  Maivr  College  and  the  life  here, 
would  be  to  write  a  treatise  on  women. 
For  to  any  one  who  has  ever  been  here, 
the  name,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  certainly 
stands,  not  for  the  college  buildings  and 
the  campus,  but  for  a  motely  array  of  girls 
— girls  from  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  of  so  many  different  types  that 
it  would  be  an  endless  task  to  describe 
them. 

Of  course  one  cannot  pretend  to  have 
learned  all  its  phases  in  a  half-year's  resi- 
dence, and  another  might  view  the  same 
facts  in  an  entirely  different  way,  but  from 
an  educational  standpoint,  this  close  con- 
tact Vv'ith  so  many  different  classes  of  peo- 


ple and  the  efforts  we  make  to  adapt  our- 
selves to  each  type,  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  of  the  life  here. 

One  also  finds  many  interesting  things 
in  the  College  itseif,  and  there  is  an  inde- 
scribable charm  about  the  stately  old 
buildings  and  the  beautiful  campus. 

An  unusually  well  equipped  gymnas- 
ium, the  crying  need  of  our  own  Alma 
Mater,  makes  athletics  a  most  important 
part  of  the  college  life,  And  nearly  all  the 
girls  take  an  active  part  in  athletic  sports, 
an  honest  desire  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
heroine  of  her  class  being  abundant 
inspiration  and  incentive  to  any  ambitious 
girl.  The  favorite  out  door  sports  are 
hockey,  golf,  la  crosse,  cricket  and  tennis, 
and  in  spite  of  the  patronizing  way  in 
which  men  regard  athletics  in  a  girl's 
school,  the  vim  with  which  the  girls  go 
into  these  games  might  well  command  the 
respect  of  the  sterner  sex. 

Bnt  do  not  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
the  Bryn  Mawr  girl's  life  is  all  play  and 
no  work,  although  the  temptation  to  make 
it  so  is  very  great, — the  fascinating  Quaker 
City  with  its  limitless  resources  for  amus- 
ing people  being  only  a  few  miles  distant. 
There  one  finds  museums  to  visit,  art  gal- 
leries, beautiful  parks  and  gardens,  and 
many  quaint  old  places  whose  names  we 
have  been  familiar  with  from  childhood — 
Betsy  Ross'  House,  William  Penn's  home, 
and  Independence  Hall.  But  in  spite  of 
thts,  the  first  concern  of  almost  every  girl 
is  her  work.  Of  course  there  is  the  usual 
quota  of  idlers,  but  the  girl  who  expects 
to  take  a  degree  must  do  a  great  deal  of 
hard  and  earnest  work. 

Much  more  might  be  said  in  apprec- 
iation of  the  Eastern  College  life.  There 
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are  mauy  charmiug  things  about  it — not 
enough,  however,  to  take  away  the  love 
we  all  have  for  old  Westminster.  There 
is  an  incredible  something  which  connects 
us  with  our  Alma  Mater,  her  students, 
and  Alumni,  and  which  never  leaves  us 
but  rather  grows  stronger  with  the  flight 
of  years.  '04. 

A  RETROSPECT. 

As  I  sit  solemnly  musing. 

After  the  clay's  task's  are  o'er, 

My  thoughts  restlessly  wander, 
Back  to  the  year  of  '04. 

Then  does  new  interest  awaken. 

Bound  by  the  rapture  of  thought, 

Oblivious  to  all  that's  about  me. 

Thinking  of  things  that  are  not. 

I  take  down  ray  harp  from  the  willow, 
And  sweetly  the  muse  on  it  plays, 

Bringing  back  fond  recollection, 
Of  past  and  premature  days. 

And  as  I  am  led  all  enchanted, 

In  paths  made  more  pleasant  by  art, 

My  heart  strings  respond  to  her  music. 
In  a  manner  I  can  but  feebly  impart. 

They  vibrate  with  a  varied  inflection, 
With  every  new  touch  of  the  heart, 

They  speak  a  various  language, 

As  each  classmate  plays  his  part 

But  the  day  came  at  last  for  parting. 

And  the  rolling  billows  of  time 
Bore  us  away  on  their  journey. 

Leaving  some  in  every  clime. 

And  as  each  is  striving  daily 

To  fill  his  allotted  place, 
May  his  efforts  be  an  honor, 

To  his  class  and  to  his  race. 

My  hope  is  with  the  class  '04, 

My  place  with  it  will  be; 
And  I  with  it  shall  journey  on. 

Through  all  futurity. 

When  the  school  of  life  is  ended. 
When  its  trying  tests  are  o'er, 

May  eachji-eceiv  e  his  sheepskin, 

As  he  did  in  1904.  D.  L.  M.  '04. 


IN  SUCH  A  NIGHT  AS  THIS. 

^^TN  such  a  night  as  this,"  quoted  Leon- 
A    ard,  and  laid  his  hand  over  Miss  Car- 
ter's, as  it  rested  on  the  railing  between 
them. 

That's  right,  blame  it  on  the  night," 
said  Theodora  Carter,  quietly,  but  decidedly 
pulling  her  hand  away.  "I  don't  see  why 
people  can't  blame  themselves  for  their 
sentimentality,  instead  of  accusing  the 
moon,  or  the  night.  Why,  the  comic  pa- 
pers are  always  having  jokes  about  moon- 
light's being  bad  for  heart  trouble,  and 
other  such  nonsense,  and  were  Shakes- 
peare"— 

"Just  so,"  interposed  Leonard,  "as  I 
was  about  to  quote  when  you  so  rudely  in- 
terrupted me,  and  stopped  the  flow  of  my 
eloquence.  Now  if  you  will  kindly  give 
me  your  attention: 

'The  moonshines  bright;  in  such  a  night  as  this 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees 
And  they  did  make  no  noise;  in  such  a  night. 
Troilus,  methinks,  mounted  the  Trojan  walls 
And  sighed  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night"— 

"He'd  far  better  have  been  asleep  than 
'sighing  his  soul'  toward  .some  old  tents" — 

"In such  anight,"  continued  Leonard, 
paying  no  attention  to  this  frivolity. 
"In  such  a  night," 

Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'erstrip  the  dew, 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself 
And  ran  dismayed  away." 

"If  she'd  been  at  home,  where  good  little 
girls  ought  to  be  at  that  time  of  night, 
there  wouldn't  have  been  any  tragedy." 

"I  protest!"  cried  Leonard,  "how  can 
I  quote,  even  from  Shakespeare  the  immor- 
tal, if  you  will  not  cease  your  vain  and 
foolish  talk?  I  should  advise  you,  Miss 
Carter,  to  write  a  book."     Raising  his 
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voice,  he  added,  "Latest  thing  on  Shakes- 
peare. Just  out!  All  the  rage!  Well  known 
selections,  annotated  by  the  world  re- 
nowned Theodora  Carter,  X  Y  Z.  Worth 
five  cents,  selling  for  two  and  a  half. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen — " 

"Now  who's  being  silly?"  was  his 
companion's  only  reward  for  his  efforts. 
"Do  keep  quiet." 

Leonard  subsided  with  a  chuckle,  and 
they  looked  out  over  the  moonlight  waters 
of  the  lake,  in  silence.  She  was  sitting  ou 
the  veranda  railing,  and  he  was  standing 
beside  her,  and  all  around  them  was  the 
radiance  of  a  perfect  night.  The  gentle 
lapping  of  the  water  on  the  nearby  beech, 
the  dark  shadows  under  the  trees,  the 
chirp  of  the  crickets,  the  croaking  of  the 
frogs  in  the  marsh,  and  above  all  the  clear 
June  light  of  the  moon,  certainly  had  a 
restful,  soothing  effect,  and  possibly  they 
might  foster  feelings  of  a  sentimental  na- 
ture— but  as  Miss  Carter  would  say,  "that 
is  all  nonsense." 

"If  I  wasn't  too  worn  out,  my  dear," 
said  Leonard,  at  last,  "I'd  prove  to  you 
that  the  night  does  have  an  influence  on 
people.  There  are  any  amount  of  exam- 
ples.   Take  for  instance — " 

"Oh,  for  pity's  sake,  don't  let's  ar- 
gue," Theodora  hastened  to  say,  "and 
anyhow,  I'm  not  your  'dear,'  and  you  have 
no  right  to  call  me  so." 

"Yes  I  have.  You  are  my  dear,  wheth- 
er you  want  to  be  or  not,  and  hasn't  a  man 
a  right  to  claim  his  own?  But  seriou.sly, 
Theo,"  and  his  hand  closed  over  hers,  this 
time  with  a  clasp  that  she  could  not  with- 
draw from.  "Seriously,  I  ask  you  for  the 
right  to  call  you  so.  Will  you  give  me 
this  priviledge? 


And  Theodora  looking  off  over  the 
water  murmured,  "yes,"  then  turning 
to  him  with  a  flash  in  her  merry  brown 
eyes.  But  it  isn't  the:fault  of  the  night," 

B. 

PRESIDENT  ELIOT  ON  FOOTBALL. 

game  of  foot-ball  has  become  ser- 
^  iously  injurious  to  rational  academic 
life  in  American  schools  and  colleges,  and 
it  is  time  that  the  public,  especially  the 
educated  public,  should  understand  and 
take  into  earnest  consideration  the  objec- 
tions to  this  game. 

Some  of  the  lesser  objections  to  the 
game  are  its  extreme  publicity,  the  large 
proportion  of  injuries  among  the  players, 
the  absorption  of  the  undergraduate  mind 
for  two  months,  and  the  disproportionate 
exaltation  of  the  foot-ball  hero  in  the  col- 
lege world.       The  crude  and  vociferous 
criticism,  blame,  and  praise  which  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  foot-ball  player  can  be  of  no 
possible  advantage  to  any    young  man  at 
the  opening  of  his  active  life;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  keep  before  him   an  untrust- 
worthy and  unwholesome  standard  of  pub- 
lic approval  or  disapproval.    Some  danger 
attends  almost  all  the  manly  sports,  and 
taking  their  risks  makes  part  of  the  inter- 
est in  them;  but  the  risks  of  fooc-ball  are 
exaggerated  and  unreasonable.    In  a  well- 
managed  college,  where  men  physically 
unfit  for  foot-ball  are  prevented  from  play- 
ing the  game,  the  risk  of  death  on  the  foot- 
ball field  within  four  years  is  not  so  great 
as  the  risk  in  riding  horseback,  driving  an 
automobile,  or  boating  and  yachting,  if 
these  sports  are  followed  for  years.  Nev- 
ertheless,   many    serious   injuries  occur 
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which  are  apparently  recovered  from  in 
good  measure,  but  which  are  likely  to 
prove  a  handicap  to  the  victim  in  later 
life.  Sprains,  strains,  concussions  of  the 
brain,  and  injuries  to  bones  are  apt  to  leave 
behind  them  permanent  weaknesses,  which 
in  later  life  become  troublesome.  The  dis- 
traction from  proper  collegiate  pursuits  of 
multitudes  of  undergraduates  during  the 
foot-ball  season  has  become  a  familiar 
phenomenon;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
mortifying  one.  The  foot-ball  hero  is  use- 
ful in  a  society  of  young  men,  if  he  illus- 
trates generous  strength  and  leads  a  clean 
lite;  but  his  merits  of  body  and  mind  are 
not  of  the  most  promising  sort  for  future 
service  out  in  the  world.  The  alert,  nim- 
ble, wiry,  tough  body  is,  for  professional 
or  business  purposes  in  future  life,  a  bet- 
ter one  than  his;  and  the  mental  qualities 
of  the  big,  brawny  athlete  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  inferior  to  those  of  slighter, 
quicker-witted  men  whose  moral  ideals 
are  at  least  as  high  as  his.  The  state  of 
mutual  distrust  and  hostility  between  col- 
leges which  all  too  frequently  foot-ball 
creates  is  another  of  these  lesser  evils. 
This  distrust  is  publicly  manifested  in  hu- 
miliating ways,  as  when  a  member  of  the 
opposing  team,  or  an  official  of  the  game, 
puts  his  ear  close  to  the  mouth  of  the 
the  tr  unor  who  has  run  out  from  the  side- 
lines to  wash  the  face  of  a  prostrate  player. 
The  precaution  taken  against  trickery, 
like  the  armor  and  padding  against  hurts, 
show  what  the  game  has  come  to  be.  The 
carrying  into  elaborate  and  highly  artificial 
practice  the  enfeebling  theory  that  no  team 
can  do  its  best  except  in  the  presence  of 
hosts  of  applauding  friends  is  still  another 
of  the  lesser  evils  of  foot-ball.  Worse 


preparation  for  the  real  struggles  and  con- 
tests of  life  can  hardly  be  imagined.  The 
orator,  advocate,  preacher,  surgeon,  engi- 
neer, banker,  tradesman,  craftsman,  admir- 
al, general,  or  statesman  who  cannot  do 
his  best  except  in  the  presence  of  a  sympa- 
thetic crowd  is  distinctly  a  second-class 
man. 

None  of  these  things,  however,  enter 
into  the  main  objection  to  the  game,  for 
the  main  objection  lies  against  its  moral 
quality. 

As  developed  in  this  country  under 
fierce  intercollegiate  competition,  it  has 
become  a  game  in  which  the  actions  of  the 
individual  players  can  often  be  entirely 
concealed,  not  only  from  the  mass  of  spec- 
tators on  the  benches  but  from  the  nearer 
observers  on  the  side-lines,  and  even  from 
the  umpire  who  gets  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  combatants.  The  game  is  played  un- 
der established  and  recognized  rules;  but 
the  uniform  enforcement  of  these  rules  is 
impossible,  and  violations  of  the  rules  are 
in  many  respects  highly  profitable  toward 
victory.  Thus  coaching  from  the  side- 
lines, off-side  play,  holding,  and  disabling 
opponents  by  kneeing  and  kicking,  and 
by  heavy  blows  on  the  head  and  particu- 
larly^ about  eyes,  nose,  and  jaw,  are  unques- 
tionably profitable  toward  victory;  and  no 
means  have  been  found  of  preventing 
these  violations  of  rules  by  both  coaches 
and  players.  Some  players,  to  be  sure, 
are  never  guilty  of  them,  and  some  are 
only  guilty  of  them  when  they  lose  their 
tempers;  but  others  are  habitually  guilty 
of  them.  The  rules  forbid  unnecessary 
roughness.  To  strike  a  player  with  the 
clenched  fist  is  unnecessary  roughness;  to 
give  him  a  blow  equally  severe   with  the 
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base  of  the  open  hand  is  not  unnecessary 
roughness.  Even  in  perfectly  visible  cases 
of  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  game  officials 
often  fail  to  punish  the  offenders;  particu- 
larly if  an  offender  on  one  side  can  be  off- 
set by  an  offender  on  the  other,  and  both 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  game. 

The  common  justification  offered  for 
these  hateful  conditions  is  that  foot-ball  is 
a  fight;  and  that  its  strategy  and  ethics 
are  those  of  war.  One  may  therefore  resort 
in  foot-ball  to  every  ruse,  strategem,  and 
deceit  which  would  be  justifiable  in  actual 
fighting.  New  tricks  are  always  desira- 
ble, as  surprises.  The  weaker  man  is  the 
legimate  prey  of  the  stronger.  One  should 
always  try  to  discover  the  weakest  man  in 
the  opponent's  line,  as,  for  example,  the 
man  most  recently  injured,  and  attack 
him  again  and  again.  If  a  man,  by  re- 
peated blows  about  the  head  and  particu- 
larly on  the  jaw,  has  been  visibly  dazed, 
he  is  the  man  to  attack  at  the  next  onset. 
If  in  the  last  encounter  a  player  has  been 
obviously  lamed  in  leg  or  arm  or  shoulder, 
the  brunt  of  an  early  attack  should  fall  on 
him.  As  a  corollary  of  this  principle,  it 
is  justifiable  for  a  player,  who  is  in  good 
order,  to  pretend  he  is  seriously  hurt,  in 
order  that  he  may  draw  the  opponent's 
attack  to  the  wrong  place.  These  rules  of 
action  are  all  justifiable,  and  even  neces- 
sary, in  the  consummate  savagery  called 
war,  in  which  the  immediate  object  is  to 
kill  and  disable  as  many  of  the  enemy  as 
possible.  To  surprise,  ambuscade,  and 
deceive  the  enemy,  and  invariably  to  over- 
whelm a  smaller  force  by  a  greater  one, 
are  the  expected  methods  of  war.  But 
there  is  no  justification  for  such  methods 
in  a  manly  game  of  sport  between  friends. 


They  are  essentially  ungenerous,  and  no 
sport  is  wholesome  in  which  ungenerous 
and  mean  acts,  which  easily  escape  detec- 
tion, contribute  to  victory,  whether  such 
acts  be  occasional  and  incidental  or  habit- 
ual. 

The  general  public  that  witnesses 
with  delight  these  combats  can  seldom  see 
or  understand  these  concealed  and  subtle 
evils  of  the  game.  They  witness  with 
pleasurable  excitement  a  combat  which 
displays  courage,  fortitude,  and  a  spirit  of 
self-sacrificing  cooperation  in  the  players 
on  each  side.  The  college  public  is  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  qualities  and  the 
fate  of  the  individual  players,  and  is  stirred 
profoundly  by  the  sentiment  of  devotion 
to  the  institution, — because  they  believe 
that  success  in  foot-ball  is  for  the  advant- 
age of  the  institution.  All  parties  welcome 
the  chance  to  see  a  strenuous  combat, — 
as  their  ancestors  have  for  unnumbered 
generations.  The  respectable  people  who 
attend  foot-ball  games — collegians,  gradu- 
ates, and  others — do  not  prefer  to  witness 
injuries,  \  iolations  of  rules,  and  penalties. 
On  the  contrary,  they  always  prefer  to  see 
skilful,  vigorous  playing,  uninterrupted  by 
such  repulsive  incidents.  The  responsible 
heads  of  secondary  schools  do  not  wish  to 
have  their  pupils  taught  by  college  ath- 
letes that  skill  in  breaking  the  rules  with- 
out being  detected  is  essential  to  success  iu 
playing  foot-ball.  The  average  college 
player  had  much  rather  play  fair  than  foul. 
The  players  have  not  devised  or  enjoyed 
the  stupid  methods  of  training  which  im- 
pair the  physical  condition  of  most  of 
them  before  important  games  take  place. 
What  then  are  the  sources  of  grave  evils 
in  this  effort?    They  are  (i)  the  immoder- 
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ate  desire  to  win  intercollegiate  games;  (2) 
the  frequent  collisions  in  masses  which 
make  foul  play  invisible;  (3)  the  profit 
from  violations  of  rules;  (4)  the  misleading 
assimilation  of  the  game  to  war  as  regards 
its  strategy  and  its  ethics. 

On  the  question,  whether  or  not  foot- 
ball victories  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  con- 
tribute to  the  growth  and  reputation  of  a 
college  or  university,  there  are  evidently 
two  opinions.  But  if  a  college  or  univers- 
ity is  primarily  a  place  for  training  men 
for  honorable,  generous,  and  efificient  ser- 
vice to  the  community  at  large,  there  ought 
not  to  be  more  than  one  opinion  on  the 
question  whether  a  game,   played  under 


the  actual  conditions  of  foot-ball,  and  with 
the  barbarous  ethics  of  warfare,  can  be  a 
useful  element  in  the  training  of  young 
men  for  such  high  .service.  The  essential 
thing  for  University  youth  to  learn  is  the 
difference  between  practising  generously  a 
liberal  art  and  driving  a  trade  or  winning 
a  fight,  no  matter  how.  Civilization  has 
been  long  in  possession  of  much  higher 
ethics  than  those  of  war,  and  experience 
has  abundantly  proved  that  the  highest 
efiiciency  for  service  and  the  finest  sort 
of  courage  in  individual  men  may  be  accom- 
panied by,  and  indeed  spring  from,  unvary- 
ing generosity,  gentleness  and  good-will. 


EDITORIAL. 


WE  take  up  our  editorial  pen  now  for 
the  last  time  with  mingled  feelings 
of  pleasure  and  regret.  The  joys  which 
we  have  realized  in  the  year's  work,  have 
been  genuine  but  very  often  overshadowed 
by  the  feeling  of  responsibility  that  rested 
upon  us.  It  would  not  be  right  for  us  to 
hide  from  the  members  of  the  in-coming 
staff  the  fact  that  it  is  a  very  great  respon- 
sibility to  be  made  the  servants  of  the  stu- 
dents and  friends  of  our  Alma  Mater. 
However  our  satisfaction  is  very  great 
when  our  service  has  been  in  the  least 
measure  acceptable  to  our  long-suffering 
patrons. 

Our  short  comings  have  been  numer- 
ous and  evident  but  we  console  ourselves 
with  the  thought  that  "the  man  who  does 
not  make  mistakes  does  not  make  any- 
thing." The  ideal  Holcad  is  still  a  thing  of 


the  future;  but  we  trust  that  our  efforts 
toward  hastening  its  coming  have  not  been 
altogether  vain. 

Let  us  say  right  here  that  if  we  have 
attained  the  slightest  measure  of  success  it 
is  because  of  the  faithful  support  given  by 
the  students.  But  incidentally  one  reason 
why  the  ideal  Holcad  isn't  a  present  fact 
is,  that  the  students  do  not  support  it  as 
faithfully  as  they  should.  We  are  most 
thankful  for  the  interest  shown  in  the  Hol- 
cad by  many  of  the  students  and  alumni. 

For  our  successors  we  bespeak  the 
heartiest  support  from  every  student.  Our 
blunders  may  do  them  service  as  effectual 
warnings.  As  they  step  into  our  places  we 
desire  that  they  may  have  the  same  kindly 
interest  and  forbearance  shown  to  them  by 
the  students  that  made  our  service  so 
pleasant. 
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IT  is  of  course  a  fact  familiar  to  every  one 
that  near  the  fir^t  of  this  term  the 
chorus  class  gave  a  concert  or  recital. 
They  were  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  McC. 
Weddell,  pianist,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Ussher,  ten- 
or. The  chorus  class  had  been  working 
for  a  great  many  weeks  on  Henry  Stainer's 
"Crucifixion,"  of  which  the  chorus  and 
solo  parts  are  both  very  beautiful.  There 
was  not  a  single  part  of  the  whole  program 
that  could  fail  to  please  one  who  loved 
music  at  all. 

After  the  program  had  been  arranged 
with  such  care  to  make  it  pleasing,  it  must 
have  been  very  disappointing  to  those  who 
were  in  charge,  to  see  so  small  an  audience 
assembled  to  hear  it. 

It  isn't  the  student's  duty  to  study  all 
the  time  to  the  exclusion  of  the  refining 
and  broadening  pursuits  which  are  not  re- 
quired of  him.  He  is  going  to  miss  many 
of  the  pleasures  in  life  if  he  fails  to  culti- 
vate his  musical  sense.  This  sense  may  be 
entirely  lacking  in  some  persons;  but  the 
vast  majority  of  people  appreciate  and 
thus  take  delight  in  music  to  some  extent 
and  this  feeling  of  appreciation  may  be  in- 


creased. Music  in  its  highest  form  is  ele- 
vating and  uplifting  to  man's  highest  na- 
ture. It  is  even  refreshing  and  helpful  to 
break  into  the  humdrum  routine  of  study 
for  one  hour  a  week  to  attend  chorus  re- 
hearsal. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  con- 
nection to  remark  that  if  the  students 
generally  would  take  a  little  more  interest 
in  music  the  singing  in  our  chapel  services 
would  be  a  little  more  inspiring  than  it  is 
sometimes. 

IN  a  recent  letter  from  one  of  our  alumni 
a  plan  for  enlarging  our  library  was 
suggested.  Each  member  of  the  Senior 
class  in  Princeton  Seminary  gives  a  book 
to  the  Mission  Library.  This  is  not  a  bur- 
den for  any  one  and  it  adds  very  substan- 
tially to  the  library.  The  number  of  vol- 
umes reported  for  any  college  library  is  a 
good  indication  of  the  character  of  the  col- 
lege. It  would  not  be  necessary  to  restrict 
the  books  given  to  the  missionary  part  of 
the  library.  All  its  departments  need  re- 
plenishing. We  merely  mention  this  plan 
as  one  that  might  be  good  to  adopt  as  sug- 
gested. 
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Mr.  Bennett,  after  slipping  on  the  ice 
and  lighting  on  his  eye — "I'd  fall  again  if 
Miss  Metz  would  only  pick  me  up." 

In  Vassar  they  call  gum  an  elective 
because  no  one  need  take  it  unless  she 
chews. — Ex. 

Miss  Quay — "Hopes  and  husbands  are 
the  same  thing. ' ' 


Robert  Marks,  in  a  discussion  about 
Washington's  trip  across  the  Delaware — 
"O,  that  wouldn't  be  anything  if  tnere  was 
a  girl  at  the  other  side." 

"This  is  what  they  ""call  transparent" 
said  the  latin  scholar  as  his  father  laid  him 
across  his  knee. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  banquets 
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ever  given  here  was  held  Friday.  Feb.  10, 
when  the  Jnnior.s  banquetted  the  Freshmen. 
The  Hotel  McCreary,  which  was  the  .scene 
of  the  banquet,  was  wonderfully  t'^ans- 
formed  bj'  the  beautiful  and  artistic  deco- 
rations The  eE-tertainraeut  committee  de- 
serves great  credit  for  the  pleasant  amuse- 
ments provided  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
guests.  The  Traxler  American  Orchestra 
furnished  delgihtfu!  music  for  the  evening. 
The  dinner  was  greatly  enjoyed.  J.  A. 
Barr,  president  of  the  Junicr  class  was  an 
excellent  toast-master.  The  toasts  were  as 
follows:  The  class  of  1908,  S.  E.  Calhoun; 
The  cl  ^ss  of  1906.  J.  O.  Welsh ;  The  Ladies, 
Clark  Bell;  Our  Alma  Mater,  D.  Rose. 
All  present  pronounced  the  banquet  a 
gran  ^  success. 

A  mail's  last  will  and  testament  is  of. 
ten  a  dead  give  away. — Ex. 

Doyle,  translating  Latin — "He  lay 
down  beside  himself  in  the  parh." 

Prof,  (to  student) — "Define  mind. 

Senior — "It's  no  matter." 

Prof. —  'But.  what  is  matte:?'" 

Senior — "Never  mind." 

"He  only  lived  three  years  after  lie 
was  married  " 

Miss  Wray— "Did  he  die  then?" 

Ferguson — "I  wish  Coriune  was  my 
cousin" 

One  of  the  prettiest  affairs  given  this 
year  was  the  "At  home"  given  by  the 
ladies  Christomath  Society  on  Monday  af- 
ternoon, Feb.  13.  The  hall  was  daintily 
decorated  in  evergreen  and  smilax  and  the 
orchestra  furnished  delightful  music.  The 
refreshments  were  enjoyed  by  all,  and 
everyone  left  saying  that  they  never  had  a 
better  time. 


One  of  the  Freshn.en  girls  is  talking 
of  writing  her  autobiology. 

"Professor" — said  the  weeping  grad- 
uate, I'm  indebted  to  you  for  all  I  know." 

"Pray  don't  mention  auch  a  trifle" 
was  the  reply. 

Cap.  Davis — "There's  one  girl  I  love 
better  th  n  ray  sister;  put  in  poetry  it 
won;d  be  something  like  this: 

Good  boys  love  their  sisters, 

So  good  have  I  grown 
That  I  love  other  boys'  sisters 
Better  than  my  own." 
Miss  Hoagland,  cuttii)g  hearts — "I'll 
be  all  worn  (Warren)  out  the  night  of  the 
banquet." 

Long  to  be  remembered  was  the  lec- 
ture given  on  Tueseay  evening  Feb.  7th  by 
Dr.  McArthur.  All  were  impressed  by 
his  depth  of  thought  and  fluency  of  deliv- 
ery, For  over  two  hours  he  held  his  au- 
dience spell  bound. 

Miss  McVey — "Well,  Ross  has  some 
wit  if  none  of  the  rest  of  you  have." 

Bobby — "Mamma,  am  I  a  lad?" 
Mamma — "Yes  Bobby." 
Bobby — "And    is  my  new  papa  my 
Step  father?' ' 

Mamma,  "Yes." 

Bobby — "Then  I'm  his  step-ladder." 

Mr.  Woods,  airing  his  knowledge  in 
chemistry  at  table,  wishing  the  salt — • 
"Please  pass  the  H.  C.  L. 

Prof.  Hewetson,  speaking  of  the  poet 
Collins,  said  that  he  was  t  very  lovable 
man,  whereupon  Miss  Melville  remarked, 
"I  wish  I  could  have  known  him." 

"You  are  not  fond  of  money  for  itself?" 
"No,  I'm  fond  of  it  for  myself." 
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Miss  G. — "I  always  fall  in  love  with 
tbe  men  in  books." 

Miss  Bell — "I  always  fall  in  love  with 
the  real  kind." 

Dr.  Campbell — "Yes  the  disease  is 
carried  by  those  little  insects  called  mos- 
quitoes which  sing  their  little  song  and 
then  send  in  their  bill. 

Robert  has  had  his  picture  taken  and 
Helen  says  she'll  have  something  to  look 
at  now  and  won't  have  to  just  think  all 
the  time. 

Cap. — "No,  I  can't  go  to  Sharon.  I 
promised  Laura  not  to." 

The  Sophomore-Senior  banquet,  which 
is  to  be  given  Friday,  Feb.  24.  promises  to 
be  an  unusually  grand  affair 

John  Campuell,  listening  to  the  Wed 
ding  March — "I  tell  you,  that  makes  me 
feel  bad." 

AUMI  NOTES, 

REV.  S.  G.  HUEY,  '88.  and  wife,  of 
Rock  Prairie,  Wis.,  have  been  in  New 
Wilmington  for  several  days.  The  late 
Mrs.  Donaldson  was  Mrs.  Huey's  mother. 

Miss  Margaret  McLaughery,  former 
professor  of  English  at  Westmihster,  re- 
cently paid  a  visit  to  her  sister  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Phillips.  Miss  McLaughery  and  her  sister 
will  spend  the  remainder  of  the  winter  in 
the  south. 

Rufns  McKinley,  '97,  was  in  town  on 
business  last  week. 

Clyde  Anderson,  '04,  professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  the  Jackson  Center  High  School;  and 
Grier  Thompson,  '04,  of  New  Castle  were 
visitors  last  week. 


Re\ .  John  M.  Cameron,  '01,  was  in- 
stalled on  the  evening  of  Feb.  8,  as  past  or 
of  the  Roseville  U.  P.  church  ot  Newaak, 
N.  J.  The  following  evening  W.  C.  Press, 
'04,  preached  a  sermon  preparatory  to  tak- 
ing the  Lord's  Supper. 

Ralph  McGill,  '02,  at  present  a  Senior 
in  the  Allegheny  Theological  Seminary  ex- 
pects to  take  up  mission  work  in  the  Soudan 
next  fall. 

Dr.  Ferguson  came  home  last  week  to 
celebrate  his  63d  birthday.  Dr.  Ferguson 
has  been  president  of  Westminster  for  22 
years. 

Miss  Sara  McKinley,  '98,  and  her 
friend  Miss  Anna  McKee  were  in  town  re- 
cently. 

E.  D.  Miller,  '02,  and  R.  N.  Grier,  '00 
were  guests  of  College  friends  for  a  few 
days. 

Prof.  W.  B.  Smiley,  '79,  paid  a  visit 
to  Westminster  and  pieached  an  excellent 
sermon  to  the  students  in  the  College  Chap- 
el. 

Prof.  A.  C.  McClelland,  formerly  of 
Westminster ,  gave  us  a  chapel  speech  one 
morning  last  week. 

Miss  Martha  Gamble,  '04,  recently  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  the  West. 

Willard  Reid  is  teaching  school  in 
Southern  Colorado. 

Monroe  Witherspoon.  '99,  was  mar- 
ried Feb.  9th  to  Miss  Julia  Marquis,  of  Al- 
legheny. Mr.  Witherspoon  is  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Dollar  Savings  Fund  and 
Trust  Company,  of  Allegheny.  The  cou- 
ple left  immediately  for  a  trip  south,  after 
which  they  will  be  at  home  at  615  Alleg- 
heny Ave.  Allegheny. 
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MUSIC  AND  ART. 

THE  sjreatest  musical  eveot  of  the  term 
was  the  concert  given  of  Friday,  Jan- 
uary 27  by  the  chorus  class  assisted  by  Mr. 
Usher  of  New  Castle  and  Mr.  Weddell. 
Mr.  Usher  sang  two  solos  which  were  great- 
ly appreciated,  and  Mr.  Weddell  played 
two  numbers  from  Grieg  beautifully  and 
artistically. 

The  chorus  class  sang  two  songs  be- 
sides "The  Crucifixion"  which  was  the 
principal  number  on  the  program.  Profes- 
sor Peterson  had  a  task  on  his  hands  when 
he  undertook  to  train  a  chorus  for  render- 
ing this  beautiful  bit  of  music. 

"The  Crucifixion"  is  a  very  well 
known  and  highly  appreciated  work  at 
large,  and  we  cannot  help  saying  a  word 
about  the  unusually  small  audience  which 
turned  out  to  hear  a  production  the  like  of 
which  this  college  does  not  often  have  on 
its  programs.  It  undoubtedly  showed  a 
lack  of  musical  taste,  of  appreciation  for  the 
work  done  by  the  students  of  the  chorus 
class  and  of  Prof.  Peterson's  careful  train- 
ing. 

The  program  rendered  was: 

Ambrose  A  Madrigal 

Hawley  She  Wears  a  Rose  ia  her  Hair 

Mr.  Ussher. 

Grieg  Bridal  Procession  Passing  by,  and  on 

the  Carnival. 

Prom  Suite  Op.  19. 
Mr.  Weddell. 

Cnandon  An  Old  Love  Song 

Stainer  The  Crucifixion 

Mr.  John  C.  Ussher,  Tenor, 

Mr.  Chas.  Freeman,  Bass, 

Mr.  William  P,  McCormick,  Baritone. 


"In  an  old  part  song  the  following 
verses  were  found  defining  the  duty  of  the 
voices  in  the  contrapuntal  quartets  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  they  are  translated  from 
the  German. 

Ye  little  Youths  and  maidens  neat, 
We  want  your  voices  high  and  sweet, 
Your  study  to  the  discant  bring: 
The  only  part  that  you  should  sing. 

The  alto  suits  to  nice  young  men 
Who  can  sing  up  and  down  again 
This  surely  is  the  alto's  way, 
Bo  study  at  it  night  and  day. 

The  tenor  has  the  following  verse: 

The  middle  paths  are  all  my  arts. 
The  holder  of  the  other  parts. 
They  lean  on  me  through  all  the  song, 
Else  all  the  music  would  go  wrong. 

Finally  the  base  states: 

My  station  is  a  lower  lot 
He  who  to  Middle  age  hath  got, 
And  growleth  like  a  bear  so  hoarse. 
Why  let  him  sing  the  base  of  course." 

— Selected. 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

MRS.  THURSTON,  a  returned  mission- 
ary from  China,  at  present  repre- 
senting the  student  volunteer  movement, 
visited  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Feb.  9th  and  loth.  At  the  union  meeting 
on  Thursday  evening  she  gave  a  most  inter- 
esting and  helpful  talk  regarding  the  duty 
of  the  Christian  church  to  the  people  in 
foreign  lands  and  that  of  Christians  at 
home  to  those  in  the  field.  On  Friday 
morning  she  conducted  chapel  service  and 
gave  another  short  talk.  Mrs.  Thurston 
was  in  China  only  one  year  but  will  return 
again  soon  under  the  Yale  Mission. 
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ATHLETICS. 

SINCE  our  last  number  six  games  of 
basket-ball  have  been  played,  two 
of  which  we  have  won.  Indiana  is  the 
only  team  that  beat  us  by  a  large  score. 
Basket-ball  is  a  game  in  which  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  playing  floor.  Any  one 
of  the  teams  that  have  beaten  us  this  year 
would  be  easy  for  us  on  our  own  floor. 

The  trip  to  Indiana  and  "Kiski"  was 
attended  with  two  defeats.  The  "Old 
Boys"  of  Indiana,  who  are  almost  invinc- 
ible on  their  large  and  slippery  floor,  de- 
feated us  by  the  score  37-15.  While  the 
victory  was  decisive  yet  the  game  was  more 
hotly  contested  than  the  score  would  indi- 
cate. Lambie  played  a  great  game  scoring 
;3  of  our  15  points.  Marks  threw  the  other 
goal. 

At  "Kiski"  the  score  was  even  at  the 
middle  of  the  second  half  when  "Kiski" 
drew  away  from  the  visitors,  the  game 
ending  with  the  score  23-13.  Deevers  was 
the  star  for  Westminster,  getting  four  field 
goals.  Marks  threw  one  field  goal  while 
Lambie  threw  one  from  field  and  one  from 
foul. 

On  Jan.  26  Westminster  defeated  the 
University  of  West  Va.  five  by  the  score 
39  to  10.  The  visiiors  secured  but  one 
field  goal.  The  game  was  too  one-sideO  to 
to  be  interesting,  but  the  large  score  against 
our  old  football  rivals  was  appreciated. 

The  best  game  that  has  been  played 
en  the  home  floor  this  season  was  with 
Grove  City  on  Jan.  30.  The  game  was 
fast  and  clean  throughout.  Each  team 
game  a  good  exhibition  of  team  work,  the' 


the  guarding  on  both  sides  was  rather 
loose  at  times.  The  features  of  the  game 
were  the  goal  shooting  of  Def ranee  and 
Calhoun  and  the  guarding  of  Brown.  The 
line-up  and  score  follows: 

Westminster  30.  Grove  City  16. 

Lambie  F  De  Armitt 

Deevers,  Armstrong  F  Hickman,  Sandals 

Calhoun  ,  C  Defrance 

Marks  G  Campbell 

Patterson  G  Brown 

Field  goals— Lambie  3,  Calhoun  5,  Patterson 
3,  Marks  2,  Defrance  4,  Campbell  2.  Foul  goals— 
Lambie  4,  Defrance  4.  Referee — McKean  of  W. 
U.  P. 

On  Feb.  6  our  boys  met  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Geneva  five.  Geneva  siai  ttd 
the  game  with  a  rush  and  had  scored  ten 
points  while  Westminster  scored  but  one. 
Westminster  took  a  brace,  however,  and 
the  first  half  ended  14  to  7.  In  the  last 
half  the  playing  was  almost  even  and  the 
game  ended  22  to  16  with  Geneva  in  the 
lead.  The  game  was  won  on  fouls,  each 
team  getting  the  same  number  of  field  goals. 
The  work  of  East  as  referee  was  not  satis- 
factory to  the  visitors.  Geneva  will  play 
on  our  floor  on  the  fourth  of  March. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  games  ot 
the  season  was  played  with  the  Buhl 
Club  at  Sharon  on  Feb.  11.  The 
game  was  close  from  start  to  finish,  the 
first  half  ending  with  a  score  a  tie  17  to  17. 
The  second  half  was  played  under  National 
League  rules  which  gave  the  home  team  a 
great  advantage.  The  game  ended  32-27 
in  favor  of  the  Buhl  Club. 

On  March  4  Geneva  will  play  on  our 
floor.  On  the  nth  of  March  the  strong 
team  from  Wooster  will  play  us  here.  Both 
games  should  be  good  ones. 
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INAUGURATION  EXCUKSIONS. 


To  Washingten  via   Pennsylvania  Lines. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Washington  ac- 
count Presidential  Inauguration  Cere- 
monies will  be  sold  March  1st,  2nd  and 
third  via  Pennsylvania  Lines.  Return 
limit  March  8th,  inclusive.  For  partic- 
ulars about  through  train  and  through 
ear  service,  extension  of  return  I'mit 
and  other  details,  inquire  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Lines  ticket  agents. 


Coloni«t  Tickets  to  the  West  and  Northwest 
via  Pennsylvania  Lines. 

One-way  second  class  colonist  tickets 
to  California,  the  North  Pacific  Coast, 
Montana  and  Idaho,  will  be  sold  via 
Pennsylvania  Lines  from  March  1st  to 
May  15th,  inclusive.  For  particulars 
apply  to  nearest  Ticket  Agent  of  those 
lines. 


MARIM  GKAS  EXCURSIONS. 


To  New  Orleans,  M'>bile  and  Pensacola  via 
Pennsylvania  Lines. 

Excursion  ticket  to  New  Orleans,  La., 
Mobile,  Ala.,  and  Pensacola,  Fla.,  via 
Pennsylvania  Lines,  will  be  sold  March 
1st.  to  6th.,  inclusive.  Apply  to  ticket 
agents  of  Pennsylvania  Lines  for  infor- 
mation about  fares,  time  of  trains,  and 
checking  baggage  through  to  destina- 
tion. 


^Pollock  di  iSrandon 

New  Castle 

For 
Books, 

Fountain  Pens 
and  Stationery 

SPORTING  GOODS. 
Vhomas  ^s/imore 

CONFECTIONS 
NOTIONS 
CIGARS 
TOBACCO 
ATHLETIC  GOODS 

NEW  WILMINGTON,  -  PA. 

Cotrell  &  Leonard    -  " 

ALBANY,   N.  Y., 

— Makers  of— 


CapSt  Gowns, 
and  Hoods 


To  the  American  Colleges 
and  Universities.  Illustrated  bulletin  and  sam- 
ples on  request.    C  lass  contracts  a  spt  cialty. 


Western  Pennsylvania  Medical  College. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Session  of  1904-1905— Nineteenth  Year. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  WESTERN  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANLA.. 

Graded  Courses  of  Eight  Months:   Commencing  Oct.  1,  1904.    Four  years  required. 

Instruction  practical.  Superior  clinical  advantages  offered  students.  College  and  Clinic 
btiildings  commodious.  Extensive  Laboratories  and  Apparatus.  Hospital  Medical  Clinics  and  Ward- 
side  Clinics,  Surgical,  Operating  and  Maternity,  and  Dispensary  and  Out-door  clinics  daily.  Labora- 
tory work  continuous.  Quizzes  regular.  For  particulars,  address  Prof.  J.  C.  Lanoe,  M.  D.,  Dean, 
129  Ninth  St..  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  or  DR.  W.  J.  ASDALE,  Secretary  Board  of  Trustees,  5523  Ellsworth  Ave., 
E.  E.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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H.  W.  BROOKS 

Hair  Dressing 
and  Shaving 

A  Clean,  Comfortable  Shave. 

New  Wilmington,  Pa, 

s.  w.  rrice:, 

DEALER  IN 

Provisions,  Groceries,  Dry  Goods, 
Rubber  Goods  and  Gen- 
eral Merchandise. 


New  Wilmington 


Penna. 


WALK-OVER 
SHOES 

S'or  VTfen  and  jCadies 

  $3,50 

70  Wai-hington  Street,  Opposite  ♦ 

St.  Cloud  Hotel. 
New  Castle,        -       -        Pa.  $4.00 

^i'ne  9/filtmeri/  Work 

Done  by 
Market  Street,  New  Wilmington. 


Mercer  Academy 

AND 

School  of  Music 

High  class  preparatory  school.  Finished 
courses  in  Music  and  Business.  Thorough 
Teachers'  Course.  For  further  informa- 
tion address 


J.  A.  GEALEY,  Principal, 


Mercer,  Pa. 


Tj/ie  Tjurnouis 

Frotn  our"StabIe  are^the' Finest 
in  every  particular.  Stylish 
Rigs.  Good  Horses,  Hack 
to  the  Junction.  ..... 

jCi'veri^man, 

NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA. 

J.  H.  THOMPSON 

DEALER  IN 

CHOICE  GROCERIES,  FRUITS, 
VEGETABLES,  ETC  

GENTLEMEN'S  FURNISHING 
GOODS,  ALSO  LADIES'  HAND- 
KERCHIEFS, ETC  

A  FULL  LINE  OP  CHOCOLATE 
CANDIES  


MARKET 


STREET 


GEO.  W.  PERKINS. 

^   LEADING  ^ 

SHOE  DEALER 

Ladies',  Gents',  Misses'  and  Children's 
Boots,  Shoes,  Rubbers,  Gaiters  and  Ox- 
fords Tennis,  Base  Ball,  Bicycle  and 
Gymnasium  Shoes.   ^        ^  ^ 


Prathcr  Block, 


NEW  .WILMINGTON,  PA 


©ratov^ 


THERE  are  some  who  say  that  the 
invention  of  printing  sounded  the 
death  knell  of  oratory;  that  the  press  is  the 
friend  of  re^ison,  bnt  the  foe  of  rhetoric; 
and  that  the  art  of  oratory  has  been  falling 
in  value  ever  since.  They  say  that  the  news- 
paper has  usurped  the  power  of  the  orator, 
whose  influence  is  necessarily  confined  to 
those  within  sound  of  his  voice,  whereas 
the  newspaper  reaches  its  thousands  of 
readers.  Again  others  claim  that  in  this 
realistic  age,  oratory  in  order  to  prove  effec- 
tive must  be  narrow'y  logical.  They  argue 
that  oratory  must  consist  wholly  of  appeals 
made  directly  to  the  intellect,  and  that  the 
orator  must  renounce  his  sway  over  the 
emotions  and  the  imagination  of  his  hear- 
ers. 

But  these  are  empty  arguments.  The 
perfecting  of  the  Krupp  gun  has  not  done 
away  with  the  Colt  revolver.  There  are 
still  many  opportunities  for  the  orator  to 
exercise  his  art.  The  printed  word  is  indi- 
rect, impersonal,  and  unimpressive.  But 
exactly  the  opposite  is  true  of  speech.  The 
very  best  way  to  arouse  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm is  to  say  what  you  have  to  say  in  a 
speech.  The  newspaper  appeals  almost 
wholly  to  the  intellect.  Although  it  is  true 
that  most  of  the  oratory  of  modern  times  is 
terse  and  logical,  on  the  other  hand  the  ora- 
tor's word  very  frequently  appeals  to  the 
emotions.  An  example  of  this  is  seen  in 
the  famous  "Crown  of  Gold"  speech  of 
William  Jennings  Bryan  in  1886,  which 
aroused  the  Democratic  convention  to  such 


a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  its  appeal  to  their 
emotions  and  feelings  that  he  was  unani- 
mously nominated  as  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  It  was  because  of  such  speech- 
es as  these  that  he  was  called  the  silver- 
tongued  orator  of  the  West. 

In  ancient  times  there  were  two  schools 
of  oratory,  radically  different  from  each 
other  in  their  views  and  teachings.  These 
two  schools  have  in  a  great  measure  affect- 
ed the  style  of  oratory,  and  the  character- 
istics of  modern  oratory  have  evolved  from 
these  two  sources.  The  first  was  the 
Grecian,  or  Attic  school  of  oratory.  The 
orations  of  Demosthenes  are  characteristic 
of  the  speeches  of  this  school.  He  kept  the 
thoughts  to  be  expressed  always  in  mind, 
and  wrote  as  if  the  audience  was  before  him. 
The  Roman  orators,  including  Cicero,  fol- 
lowed the  Asian  school.  They  looked  up- 
on oratory  as  a  fine  art,  and  taught  that 
the  orator  should  consider  only  his  oration. 
They  paid  all  the  attention  to  form.  As  a 
consequence  their  oratory  is  florid,  high- 
flown  and  often  bombastic  in  style.  Today 
such  an  oration  would  be  called  Sophomor- 
ic,  and  would  be  classed  as  "fine  writing." 
Colton  brings  out  the  difference  between 
these  two  schools  as  far  as  results  are  con- 
cerned. He  says,  "When  the  Roman  people 
had  listened  to  the  diffuse  and  polished  dis- 
course of  Cicero,  they  departed  saying  one 
to  another,  'What  a  splendid  speech  our 
orator  has  made!'  But  when  the  Athenians 
heard  Demosthenes,  he  so  filled  them  with 
the  subject-matter  of  his  oration  that  they 
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quite  forgot  the  oratoi%  and  left  him  at  the 
finish  of  his  harangue,  breathing  revenge 
and  exclaiming,  'Let  us  go  and  fight  against 
Philip.'  " 

Thus  earnestness  is  a  prime  requisite 
of  a  good  orator.  Speaking  is  an  art  and 
does  not  come  by  nature.  Some  people 
think  that  orators  are  born  and  not  made. 
In  a  certain  sense  this  is  true.  The  speak- 
er must  have  a  sound  nervous  system,  else 
he  will  never  be  able  to  recover  from  stage- 
fright  and  he  must  also  have  a  reasonably 
good  voice.  But  it  has  been  been  shown 
that  the  speech  which  comes  from  the  heart 
is  most  powerful  and  earnestness  will  atone 
for  many  natural  defects  along  this  line. 
There  are  two  classes  of  speakers;  those  who 
speak  because  they  have  something  to  say, 
and  those  who  speak  because  they  have  to 
say  something.  There  are  so  many  good 
reasons  for  a  person's  not  making  a  speech, 
that  unless  he  is  wrapped  up  in  it  the  speech 
will  never  be  made. 

Their  are  four  different  methods  for 
spoken  discourse.  The  first  is  to  write  out 
the  address  and  read  it  from  the  manuscript. 
The  second  is  to  write  out  your  remarks  and 
commit  them  to  memory  before  delivering 
them.  This  latter  is  generally  called  an 
oration.  The  third  is  to  write  out  the  in- 
troduction and  conclusion  and  some  salient 
points  and  extemporize  the  rest.  The  fourth 
is,  "to  fill  yourself  full  of  the  subject,  then 
open  the  spigot  and  let  her  flow."  These 
are  nearly  all  equal  as  to  merit  and  the 
amount  of  work  involved.  There  are  many 
devices  for  improving  these  methods.  The 
oration  may  be  written  with  the  emphasis 
and  rhythm  of  actual  speech.  Then  the 
manuscript  may  be  committed  so  thorough- 
ly that  that    the    words  fall  trippingly 


from  the  tongue.  Another  device  is  to  keep 
the  audience  before  you  when  you  write  the 
address.  In  order  to  obtain  force  in  an  ora- 
tion the  author  should  use  an  irregular 
style,  repetition  and  unusual  sentence  con- 
struction. The  long  sentences  in  an  ora- 
should  be  mainly  periodic,  and  there  should 
be  an  abundance  of  short,  pithy  sentences 

J.  A.  '07. 

A  SKATING  PARTY  AND  WHAT  CAME 
OF  IT. 

DOROTHY  KNOX,  home  for  the  win- 
ter vacation  from  W — ,  where  she  is 
going  to  school,  is  sitting  in  an  easy  chair 
looking  very  much  provoked.  Her  moth- 
er enters  the  room  and  says,  "What's  the 
matter,  Dorothy?" 

"Why,  it  is  just  this  mama,  Tom  Wes- 
ton has  brought  a  Yale  friend  of  his,  and  he 
will  spoil  all  our  fun  at  the  skating  party 
tonight.  Nell  said  that  she  was  counting 
on  my  entertaining  him  all  the  time,  too, 
for  she  simply  had  to  patch  up  that  quarrel 
between  Ruth  and  Lew." 

Mrs.  Knox  smiles  but  only  says  "It  is 
time  to  dress  for  dinner,  dear,  and  your 
father  does  not  like  you  to  be  late." 

At  about  seven  o'clock  "the  crowd" 
comes  for  Dorothy.  Quickly  putting  on 
her  coat  and  furs  she  goes  out  on  the  porch, 
where  she  is  introduced  to  the  "Yale  man." 
Then  with  horns  in  full  blast  and  jingling 
skates,  they  start  for  the  pond,  half  a  mile 
distant. 

Dorothy  had  expected  to  find  the  '  'Yale 
man"  like  some  other  people  she  knew,  al- 
ways beginning  their  remarks  "Well  at  my 
college  we  do  -"  She  is  very  agreeably 
disappointed  however,  for  he  is  not  at  all 
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like  this  and  when  he  tells  her  that  he  is 
on  the  crew,  though  he  doesn't  mention 
that  he  is  captain,  she  feels  that  he  is  quite 
nice  after  all. 

At  last  thej'  reach  the  pond  and  are 
soon  skimming  over  the  ice.  The  'Yale 
man'  is  a  very  good  skater  ana  Dorothy 
and  he  soon  leave  the  others  far  behind. 
Suddenty  the  ice  cracks,  they  go  on  a  little 
farther  and  it  cracks  again.  The  'Yale 
man'  stops.  '  We  must  not  go  any  farth- 
er" he  says. 

Dorothy  laughs,  "Are  you  afraid?" 

"No." 

"Then  why  don't  you  come  on?" 
"It  isn't  safe." 

Dorothy  laughs  again  and  a  step  for- 
ward, then  looks  back,  "Arn't  you  com- 
ing?" 

He  shakes  his  head.  The  rest  of  the 
crowd  coming  up  jnst  then  tell  her  not  to 
go  on,  but  she  goes.  Three  steps  and  then 
there  is  a  crash,  a  scream  and  Dorothy  dis- 
appears. The  crowd  stands  still  in  borrow, 
but  the  'Yale  man'  springs  forward  and 
is  soon  backing  water  manfully  and  trying 
to  keep  Dorothy's  head  above  water.  The 
crowd  comes  to  its  senses  and  tries  to  help 
them  out,  but  every  time  the  Yale  man* 
grasps  the  ice  it  breaks.  At  last  by  the 
help  of  a  long  plank  they  are  pulled  out,  a 
sleigh  is  brought  and  Dorothy  is  soon  at 
home,  and  the  evening  seems  almost  like  a 
bad  dream,  all  except  the  'Yale  man.' 

Two  weeks  later  Dorothy  is  back  at 
W — .  The  room  is  full  of  girls,  for  Doro- 
thy is  quite  a  favorite.  One  of  the  girls  is 
telling  about  ''an  awful  Harvard  chump" 
she  had  met.  Dorothy  emerges  from  the 
depths  of  a  huge  trunk  which  she  is  un- 
packing, with  a  large  Yale  banner  in  her 


hand,  "Well  I  don't  know  anything  about 
Harvard,  but  there  are  some  mighty  fine 
fellows  at  Yale." 

"Oh!"  laughs  her  roommate,  "Is  that 
what  came  of  the  skating  party  you  wrote 
me  about?"  Bertha  Ai^exader. 

THE  TENDERFOOT, 

CHARLES  CURTIS  banged  his  heels 
against  the  side  of  his  trunk  as  he 
sat  perched  upon  it,  near  the  end  of  the 
little  station  platform,  and  looked  discon- 
solately at  the  stretch  of  rolling,  brown 
prairie  sweeping  away  to  meet  the  horizon. 

Curtis  had  graduated  from  an  Eastern 
college  in  June,  and  as  his  health  had  been 
impaired  by  hard  work,  he  had  decided  to 
take  his  father's  advice  and  spend  a  year 
of  open  air  life  on  a  ranch  in  the  Canadi- 
an Northwest.  So  here  he  found  himself  at 
a  little  frontier  railway  station  waiting  for 
a  conveyance  to  take  him  to  the  Three — I 
Ranch.  Presently  Curtis  saw  a  light  cloud 
of  dust  off  in  the  distance,  and  as  this  came 
nearer  and  nearer  he  made  out  a  rickety 
buck-board,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  wiry  po- 
nies. The  buck-board  soon  whirled  up  to 
the  platform,  and  the  driver,  a  large, 
broad  shouldered  cowboy,  leaped  from  the 
seat  and  approached  Curtis. 

"I  reckon  your'e  Mr.  Curtis,"  he 
drawled,  as  he  ran  his  eyes  over  the  stran- 
ger. 

"Yes,  that's  my  name,"  answered 
Curtis. 

"Yes,  I'm  Big  Bill.  Th'  boss  sent 
me  over  to  take  you  out  to  th'  ranch," 
continued  the  cow  boy. 

Without  further  words  Big  Bill  loaded 
the  baggage  on  the  buck-board  and  both 
men  climed  to  the  seat.     The  cowboy 
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cracked  his  whip  over  the  ponies'  backs, 
and  they  rattled  up  the  street  between  the 
straggling  rows  of  houses,  stopping  for  a 
few  moments  at  the  building  which  served 
both  as  store  and  Post  ofl&ce  where  Big  Bill 
enquired  for  mail. 

"Who's  the  stranger,"  asked  the 
Postmaster,  with  a  jerk  of  his  head  toward 
Curtis  who  sat  outside  holding  the  horses. 

"Tenderfoot  from  out  East,"  said 
Bill.    "Name's  Curtis." 

After  making  a  few  purchases  Big  Bill 
rejoined  Curtis  and  they  began  their  journ- 
ey to  the  ranch. 

As  they  neared  the  ranch  buildings 
after  their  long  drive  over  the  prairie  trail, 
the  savor  of  cooking  supper  that  drifted 
out  to  them  on  the  evening  air  was  as  wel- 
come to  Curtis  as  to  Big  Bill.  When  Curtis 
had  been  greeted  by  Mr.  Dalton,  the  ranch 
owner,  and  had  washed  away  the  dust  of 
travel,  they  sat  down  to  a  typical  ranch 
supper,  to  which  everyone  did  full  justice. 

After  supper  the  cowboys  sprawled  at 
full  length  on  the  ground  or  sat  on  benches 
around  a  log  fire  burning  in  front  of  the 
ranch-house.  Although  it  was  only  Sep- 
tember the  nights  were  cool  and  everyone 
enjoyed  the  w^armth  and  cheer  of  the  crack- 
ling fire.  Each  one  drew  forth  a  package 
of  his  favorite  tobacco,  and  filling  his  pipe 
sat  watching  the  rings  of  smoke  curl  up- 
ward. 

Presently  Curtis  knocked  the  ashes 
from  his  pipe  and  rising  from  his  place  by 
the  fire,  went  into  the  ranch  house  where 
his  baggage  had  been  placed.  Soon  he 
emerged  carrying  a  violin. 

"Huh!  Got  a  fiddle  have  ye?"  said 
Big  Bill. 


"Yes."  answered  Curtis.  "Shall  I 
I  play  some.^" 

"Yes,  if  you're  a  mind  to,"  said  Bill 
in  his  slow  drawling  voice. 

Curtis  seated  himself,  and  after  tuning 
his  instrument  he  ran  his  fingers  caressing- 
ly over  the  strings  for  a  moment,  then  be- 
gan playirg  an  old  familiar  melody.  When 
this  was  finished  he  began  a  lively  waltz, 
whereupon  there  was  a  general  shuffling 
of  feet  and  beating  of  time.  Big  Bill  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and  seizing  Sandy  McPherson 
a  little  Scotchman,  began  shufflii  g  back 
and  forth  in  the  open  space  before  the  fire, 
going  through  the  evolutions  of  what  he 
called  a  waltz.  The  sight  of  Big  Bill  drag- 
ging the  unwilling  Sandy  after  him,  caused 
cowboys  and  musician  to  shout  with  laugh- 
ter, and  it  was  some  time  before  the  play- 
ing was  resumed. 

Finally  Curtis  began  a  selection  breath- 
ing of  home  and  friends  and  a  mother's 
love  and  care.  Curtis  was  at  his  best, 
throwing  the  whole  pa?sion  and  power  of 
his  being  into  the  music.  As  the  sweet 
strains  drifted  out  on  the  still  night  air, 
the  cowboys  sat  enthralled,  eagerly  drink- 
ing in  the  music.  Now  and  then  a  rough 
hand  would  be  drawn  furtively  across  the 
eyes,  or  someone  would  edge  out  of  the 
light  into  the  shadow,  ashamed  to  have 
the  others  see  the  tears  that  welled  up  and 
dimmed  his  eyes.  But  Big  Bill  was  not 
ashamed.  He  sat  with  the  firelight  play- 
ing on  his  rugged  features,  while  the  tear- 
drops rolled  unheeded  down  his  weather- 
beaten  cheeks.  As  the  last  notes  died  away 
Curtis  looked  up  and  his  own  eyes  were 
wet  for  he  too  was  thinking  of  home. 

Big  Bill  arose  and  walked  over  to  Cur- 
tis with  outstretched  hand. 
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"Say  Pardner, "  he  said,  as  he  clasped 
Curtis'  hand  in  his  vice-like  grip.  "You 
kin  certainly  play  the  fidi'le.  I  haint  heard 
nothin'  like  that  since  I  left  the  States  nigh 
onto  twelve  year-  ago." 

That  was  enough.   Big  Bill  had  hailed 


the  tenderfoot  as  "pardner,"  and  the  rest 
of  the  gang  were  ready  to  do  likewise. 
From  that  night  forth  he  was  no  longer 
the  "tenderfoot"  but  one  of  "the  boys." 

S.  B.  MiTCHELI.. 


9^  6^ 

Ebitorial 


ITH  this  number  of  the  Hclcad  the 
new  staff  takes  up  its  work.  We 
do  this  with  a  feeling  of  responsibility, 
since  we  know  that  to  keep  up  the  present 
standard  of  our  monthly  a  great  deal  of 
labor  will  be  required.  The  retiring  editors 
have  left  us  a  good  mode'.  We  have  heard 
their  February  issue  highly  praised  and 
deservedly  too.  If  we  can  make  succeed- 
ing issues  as  interesting  to  students  and 
alumni  as  this  last  issue  has  been,  we  shall 
have  great  satisfaction  in  the  result. 

But  to  maintain  this  standard  of  the 
paper  we  must  have  the  support  of  our 
students.  When  Westminster's  student's 
first  established  the  Holcad  they  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  its  support.  This  re- 
sponsibility has  come  down  to  each  of  us. 
If  we  do  not  do  our  fair  share  in  making 
the  paper  a  success,  we  are  shirking  a  duty 
which  falls  on  every  student  in  the  college. 

The  first  part  of  our  duty  is  to  con- 
tribute to  the  paper.  The  Literary  de^  art- 
ment  is  always  open  to  receive  essays  or 
short  stories.  Some  of  us  may  know  some- 
thing of  general  interest  about  our  alumni. 
Send  it  into  the  Alumni  editor  ;  he's  look- 
ing for  just  such  information.  Hand  in  the 


local  news  to  that  department.  If  we  do 
these  things  it  will  make  the  paper  more 
readable,  will  lighten  the  work  of  the  ed- 
itors and  will  increase  our  own  interest.  To 
subscribe  for  the  paper  is  a  second  part  of 
our  duty — a  duty  so  plain  as  to  need  no 
urging.  Ask  the  business  manager  how 
to  perform  it. 

Now  we  cannot  buy  "College  spirit," 
but  a  dollar  invested  in  the  Holcad  will 
show  w nether  we  have  any  in  us  or  not. 
Interest  taken  in  its  literary  work  will  be  a 
greater  proof  of  this  spirit.  Back  up  the 
Holcad  in  these  two  ways,  and  we  shall 
surel>  have  a  paper  worthy  of  Westminster. 

THE  Base  Ball  schedule  for  the  Spring 
term  is  now  complete.  As  will  be 
seen  we  have  some  hard  games  to  play. 
But  the  prospects  for  a  good  team  are  bet- 
ter now  than  thev  have  been  frr  two  3'ears 
past.  Coach  Williams  of  Indiana  has 
been  secured  to  train  our  men.  Under  his 
direction  the  best  resuUs  possible  with  the 
material  at  hand  will  be  obtained.  We  may 
therefore,  confidently  expect  to  win  a  ma- 
jority of  the  games  scheduled. 

Heretofore  Base  Ball  has  aroused  much 
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enthusiasm  among  us.  The  coming  season 
which  bids  fair  to  be  so  successful,  will 
surely  prove  no  exception.  Big  crowds 
and  lots  of  noise  are  what  help  to  make  a 
team  and  to  keep  it  going.  Let's  do  our 
part  to  make  the  next  season  a  "hummer" 
in  Base  Ball. 

A FEW  DAYS  more  and  examinations 
will  begin.  Then  will  come  tests 
not  only  of  our  knowledge,  but  also  of  our 
honor.  Of  the  two,  which  would  we  rath- 
er fail  in?  If  we  fall  down  in  the  first,  and 
pass  in  the  .second  it  simply  means  another 
trial.  It  means  a  retrospection  of  our  "do- 
ings" during  the  past  term.  To  the  man 
of  backbone  it  means  a  determination  to 
make  good  hereafter,  and  thus  it  comes  to 
mean  a  strengthening  of  character;  for  the 
"try  again  spirit"  makes  the  man.  But  if 
we  fail  in  honor,  and  pass  in  knowledge, 
what  then?  We  have  merely  gained  a  grade 
which  means  nothing  since  it  has  nothing 
to  back  it  up.  We  have  acted  unfairly 
toward  both  teachers  and  other  students. 
We  have  lowered  our  manhood  by  doing  a 
sneaking,  dishonest  act  which  makes  the 
doing  of  a  similar  act  the  easier.  This  last 
reason  alone  should  keep  us  from  dishonor- 
ing ounselves  in  the  class-room.  We  need 
not,  however,  fail  in  either  knowledge  or 
honor.  The  honest  student  who  knows 
that  his  grade  must  depend  on  his  own 
work  will  apply  himself  to  that  work  and 
when  examinations  are  on  will  have  no 
need  to  cribb.  Cribbing  is  resorted  to  by 
the  student  who  loafs  thro'  the  term,  and 
as  a  consequence  knows  very  little  about 
his  studies.  A  little  sustained  effort,  of 
which  all  are  capable,  will  put  us  in  a  posi- 
tion where  we  shall  have  no  fear  of  exam- 


inations. Considering  the  results,  then, 
of  fair  and  unfair  acting  in  the  class  room 
which  are  we  going  to  do? 

IN  his  recent  lecture  and  chapel  speech 
Rev.  Sam  Jones  suggested  a  great 
many  thoughts  well  worth  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  every  student.  At  no  time, 
perhaps,  did  he  make  a  suggestion  of  more 
practical  importance  to  us,  than  when  he 
said,  "What  is  your  real  purpose  in  com- 
ing to  college?  Are  you  here  with  the  hon- 
est intention  of  preparing  yourself  for  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  life?  How  many  are 
there  of  you  who  are  studying  solely  for 
the  sake  of  the  good  you  derive  from 
your  work?  How  many  of  you  are  really 
honest?"  Just  at  present,  as  examination 
time  draws  near,  it  is  especially  easy  to  dis- 
cern the  true  and  the  false.  College  stu- 
dents may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 
First,  there  are  those  who.se  highest  ambi- 
tion is  "Not  to  flunk,"  but  who  regard  an 
occasional  flunk  as  a  matter  of  but  trifling 
importance.  These  are  they  who  come  to 
school  for  a  good  time,  and  who  zealously 
see  to  it  that  books  shall  not  interfere. 
Again,  there  is  a  secord  class  of  students 
— those  who  work  for  high  grades,  the 
praise  of  instructors,  and  admiration  of 
fellow  students.  These  are  they  who  come 
to  college  because  a  diploma  is  fashionable 
and  graduating  honors  are  all  the  style. 
These  study  not  in  order  to  master  a  sub- 
ject, but  just  to  understand  it  enough  to 
make  a  brilliant  recitation.  A  term's 
work  means  nothing  to  them  but  a  report 
card.  The  third  class,  the  honest  students, 
are  those  who  study  in  order  to  know,  who 
take  real  pleasure  in  learning,  who  come 
to  college  to  fit  themselves  for  their  life 
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work.  They  take  an  honest  pride  in  a 
well  earned  grade  but  only  as  it  represents 
their  progress  in  learning.  What  is  the 
value  of  coming  to  school  if  we  skip  as 
many  studies  as  we  can,  and  take  others 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  them  off? 
Under  which  class  of  students  do  we  be- 
long? 

ALUMNI  NOTES. 
J)* 

R.  C.  McKelvey. 

CLYDE  ANDERSON,  '04,  has  left  his 
position  at  Mt.  Jackson  and  is  now 
in  the  employ  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway 
Co.  in  New  Castle. 

Carl  Porter,  '01,  now  of  the  Oliver 
Typewriting  Co.,  was  in  town  the  first  of 
the  month. 

Miss  Emma  Mehard,  '77,  and  mother, 
also  Miss  Thusa  McLaughry,  '58,  and  Miss 
Margaret  McLaughry,  '74  are  spending  the 
winter  in  Barlow,  Fla.  They  report  a  very 
pleasant  time  and  express  wishes  that  some 
of  their  New  Wilmington  friends  could  en- 
joy the  climate  with  them. 

Rev.  James  Ferguson,  '97,  pastor  of 
the  ist  U.  P.  church  of  New  Castle  was  re- 
cently in  town  on  a  short  visit. 

R.  J.  Totten,  '88,  who  has  been  serious- 
ly ill  for  the  past  two  months  is  slowly  im- 
proving. His  many  friends  are  pleased  to 
learn  of  his  recovery. 

Rev.  D.  W.  Irons,  '72,  of  McDonald, 
has  been  called  to  the  Second  TJ.  P.  church 
of  Mercer. 

Ben  Elliott,  ex,  '07,  was  home  a  short 
time  ago. 
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Rev.  J.  P.  Finney,  '61,  has  changed 
his  address  from  Tarkio,  Mo.,  to  Beloit, 
Kansas. 

Miss  Helen  Byers,  '04,  who  has  been 
at  Fairchance  this  winter  is  home  now  un- 
til she  recovers  from  an  attack  of  the  mumps. 

F.  J.  Warnock,  '04,  has  recently  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  the  Mahoning  Val- 
ley Traction  Co. 

Report  comes  to  us  from  Egypt  that 
Scott  Thompon,  '03,  Zella  Mitchell,  '01  and 
R.  G.  Deevers,  '02,  a  short  time  ago  took 
a  trip  up  the  Nile,  visiting  the  AsBOuan 
and  Other  points  of  interest. 

John  Gibson,  ex.  '04,  has  been  suffer- 
ing from  an  attack  of  typhoid.  We  are 
happy  to  know  that  he  is  convalescent. 

W.  H.  Reed,  '93,  was  in  town  a  few 
days  visiting  friends. 

The  Independent  for  February  con- 
tains a  very  interesting  article  written  by 
Geoige  C.  Vincent,  '04,  on  the  subject, 
"Rhodes  Scholars  in  Oxford."  Mr.  Vin- 
cent writes  entertainingly  of  their  arrival 
and  the  reception  given  the  Rhodes  Schol- 
ars by  the  students  of  Oxford.  He  also 
makes  a  striking  comparison  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  American  methods  of  educa- 
tion. In  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
American  Scholars  at  present  he  writes: 
•'We  are  welcomed  socially  and  though  un- 
unable  to  continue  our  education  along  the 
precise  line?  on  which  it  was  begun,  we  are 
willing  to  trust  our  American  adaptability 
to  bring  us  benefit  from  the  very  change 
itself.  *  *  An  Oxford  tutor  gave  us  a 
high  compliment  and  set  us  a  high  stand- 
ard to  which  to  live,  when  he  said:  'The 
Rhodes  Scholars  have  given  the  impression 
of  being  picked  men,  and  men  picked  along 
the  right  lines.'  " 
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LOCALS. 

G.  L.  Cochran, 
Edith  Galbraith. 

Oh!  How  Terrible! 

Sympathetic  Friend — "I  see  your  son 
was  injured  at  college;  was  it  from  play- 
ing football?" 

Parent — "No,  he  was  dropped  twice." 

Bill  Clark,  gazing  at  a  photo  of  his 
best  which  was  slightly  crumpled — "Oh  I 
don't  care  as  long  as  I  have  the  original." 

A  book  in  the  head  is  worth  two  in  the 
hand. 

McKay,  '07,  and  Leech,  '07,  spent  a 
few  days  at  home  last  week. 

"I  want  to  know"  thundered  the 
harsh  father,  "whether  or  not  you  intend  to 
keep  that  young  lawyer  hanging  around 
here  all  the  time.    Answer  me,  Miss." 

"Father"  returned  the  imperious 
beauty,  "I  prefer  to  keep  my  own  coun- 
sel."—Ex. 

Milo  Cox, on  our  first  real  Spring  day — 
"These  are  the  kind  of  days  that  makes  a 
fellow  wish  he  had  a  girl." 

Carl  McNary  has  gone  home  for  the 
rest  of  the  term  on  account  of  illness. 

Ev'^ery  Freshie  has  his  fray. 

The  social  given  by  the  ladies  of  the 
ist  U.  P.  church  to  provide  new  seats  was 
a  very  successful  affair,  over  $100  being 
raised.  The  features  of  the  evening  were 
Mrs.  Jarleys'  Wax  Works  and  The  Kitchen 
Symphony,  which  were  enjoyed  by  all. 

Louie  Moore  is  again  with  us  after  a 
short  illness  at  home. 


Once  again  Geneva  went  down  in  de- 
feat before  our  debaters.  Our  debaters,  Mr. 
Frank  Shrader  and  Mr.  Wm.  Everhart 
were  given  first  place  by  unanimous  decis- 
ion of  the  judges. 

Mr.  Burly  Clark  was  called  out  of 
town  by  the  death  of  his  nephew  in  Tur- 
tlecreek. 

Prof.  Hewetson  was  called  home  last 
week  by  the  illness  of  his  father,  who  is 
somewhat  recovered. 

"Just  put  yourself  in  my  position," 
said  the  India  Rubber  Man,  tying  himself 
into  a  true  lovers  knot. — Ex. 

Notice — Anyone  desiring  to  be  in  the 
first  honor  class  should  be  hard  at  work 
cramming. 

The  Junior's  Annual  is  now  at  the 
printers  and  engravers.  The  books  are  ex- 
pected back  about  the  middle  of  May,  and 
are  much  larger  than  those  of  last  year's, 
having  one  hundred  and  eighty  pages  nine 
by  eleven  inches.  The  staff  should  be  com- 
mended for  the  time  and  hard  work  they 
have  spent  on  it.  and  we  feel  confident  that 
their  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain. 

Dr.  Campbell  attended  the  History 
Teachers'  Association  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland  convention  held  at  New 
York  last  week,  and  reports  a  very  enjoy- 
able time. 

A  few  of  our  lovers  of  basket  ball  wit- 
nessed the  Grove  City  German  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
game  at  Grove  City  Wednesday  of  last 
week  which  resulted  in  a  defeat  for  our 
old  rivals. 

"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  a  Shake- 
spearian comedy  arranged  by  Edwin  Booth 
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will  be  presented  in  College  Chapel  during 
the  early  part  of  next  Spring  term.  The 
characters  of  th's  play  are  taken  up  by  col- 
lege students  who  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  that  line.  They  are  already 
at  work  rehearsing  under  the  direction  of 
MissAcheson.  From  reports  we  learn  that 
the  work  is  progressing  successfully.  We 
may  therefore,  expect  a  fine  production  and 
one  well  worth  seeing. 

Be  it  ever  so  humble 

There's  no  place  like — a  cozy  corner. 

Buzz  Tannehill  is  busily  inquiring  the 
price  of  furniture  at  New  Castle.  He  would 
like  to  know  the  name  of  the  best  cook 
book. 

Gossip  I — "Did  Miss  Hanson  get  her 
good  looks  from  her  father  or  mother?" 

Gossip  n — "From  her  uncle,  he  keeps 
a  drug  store." — Ex. 

Miss  Quay — "Yes  sometimes  you  can 
say  goodbye  without  words." 

We  are  glad  to  see  Chrstie  is  getting 
over  his  black. 

Student  looking  up  at  a  chicken  roost 
— "I'll  make  a  roast  of  him  that  let's  me." 

The  lecture  given  by  Sam  Jones  proved 
a  treat  to  every  one,  and  while  he  said  some 
hard  things  there  was  always  truth  to  be- 
found  in  all  his  statements.  His  chapel  ad- 
dress was  particularl}'  fine. 

Does  this  mean  a  wedding  march? 

Miss  Scott — "lam  going  to  have  an- 
other name  tomorrow." 

Laura  Turner — "I  am  proud  of  my 
name,  but  I  hope  to  change  it  some  day." 

Query — "Need  a  still  necessarily  be 
run  on  the  quiet?" 

A  girl  of  beauty  has  a  boy  forever. 


ATHLETICS, 

J.  W.  ACHESON. 

THE  basketball  season  is  over.  Our 
team  has  made  an  excellent  show- 
ing and  one  we  can  all  look  back  to  with 
pride.  Although  the  majority  of  the  games 
have  been  with  strong  teams,  we  have  won 
six  out  of  eleven  games  played,  and  scored 
344  points  against  our  opponents  219. 
With  prospects  for  the  same  players  in 
school,  we  may  hope  for  a  still  faster  team 
next  year. 

The  'varsity  lost  to  Allegheny  at  the 
Sharon  Buhl  Club.  Monday  night,  Feb.  20, 
by  the  close  score  of  23  to  18.  Both  teams 
played  fine  basketball.  The  game  was  nip 
and  tuck  from  start  to  finish,  first  Alle- 
gheny assumirg  the  lead  and  then  West- 
minster. Allegheny  opened  the  scoring, 
but  Deevers  immediately  tied  the  score  by 
a  pretty  field  goal.  Poor  shooting  was  the 
chief  cause  of  our  defeat,  while  by  accept- 
ing several  risky  chances  Allegheny  forged 
ahead.  The  score  at  the  end  of  the  first 
half  stood  15  to  11  in  Allegheny's  favor. 
In  the  second  half  Patterson  and  Deevers 
were  forced  to  retire  and  Armstrong  and 
Smith  took  their  places.  Our  team  showed 
the  evil  effects  of  practising  in  a  small  gym 
by  frequently  bunching  their  play.  Every 
member  of  the  team  and  especially  Deevers 
who  led  in  the  scoring,  deserves  credit  for 
plucky  playing.  Lineup  and  summary: 
Westminster  18.  Allegheny  23. 

Deevers  F  Rossiter 

Lambie  F  Russell 

Calhoun  C  Comfoit 

Marks  G  McArthur 

Patterson  G  Lewis 
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Goals  from  field:  Deevers  3,  Calhoun 
2,  Armstrong,  Russel  5,  Rossiter  2,  Com- 
fort 3,  McArthur.  Foul  goals,  McArthur 
5,  Deevers  6.  Substitutions,  Armstrong  for 
Patterson,  Smith  for  Deevers. 

On  the  afternoon  of  March  4,  the  'var- 
sity five  defeated  the  strong  Geneva  team 
by  the  decisive  score  ot  57  to  11.  As  Ge- 
neva had  won  from  us  earlier  in  the  season 
the  game  promised  to  be  a  close  one.  But 
from  the  first  our  boys  took  the  lead  and  by 
clever  passing  rapidly  increased  it.  At  no 
time  throughout  the  game  was  the  result 
doubtful.  The  second  half  was  rough  and 
tumble  at  times,  but  this  did  not  prevent 
the  score  from  rapidly  piling  up  against  the 
visitors.  The  work  of  Marks  at  center  and 
Armstrong  at  his  usual  position  was  espec- 
ially noteworthy.  The  score  at  the  end  of 
the  first  half  stood  30  to  8  in  our  favor. 

Lineup: 

Westminster  57.  Genevan. 

Armstrong  F  McClurkin 

Calhoun  F  Balph 

Marks  C  Mitchell 

Lambie  G  Thompson 

Patterson  G  Russel 

Goals  from  field:  Armstrong  9,  Lam- 
bie fi,  Marks  9,  Patterson  3,  McClurkin  2, 
Balph.  Foul  goals,  Armstrong  2,  Lambie, 
Mitchell  5,  McClurkin.  Referee;  Chas. 
Smith,  of  Sharon. 

Our  team  celebrated  the  closing  gam? 
of  the  season,  Saturday  afternoon.  March 
II,  by  taking  the  strong  Wooster  Univers- 
ity team  into  camp  with  a  score  ef  53  to  22. 
The  Wooster  team  played  good,  clean  bas- 
ketball and  no  doubt  would  give  us  a  hard 
tu-ssle  at  home,  but  on  a  strange  floor 
they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  'varsity  five, 
whoscoredwithea.se.    The  visitors  gained 


slightly  in  the  second  half.  Marks  at 
center  played  a  great  game. 

Two  interclass  games  have  been  played. 
The  Sophomore  team  easily  defeated  the 
Freshman  five  Monday  evening.  March  13, 
47  to  15.  At  the  end  of  the  first  half  the 
score  was  42  to  o  in  favor  of  the  Sophomore 
team,  which  was  nearly  the  regular  'varsitj^ 
In  the  second  half  their  team  was  changed 
making  the  game  more  exciting.  The 
Freshmen  played  a  plucky  guarding  game. 

The  Juniors  lost  to  the  Seniors,  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  March  15,  by  a  close 
count.  The  final  .score  was  20  to  17  in 
favor  of  the  Seniors.  For  the  last  few  mo- 
ments, until  the  whistle  blew  the  result  of 
the  game  was  very  doubtful.  The  playing 
was  rough  throughout  the  entire  game. 
Stewart,  for  the  Seniors  and  Deevers,  who 
scored  all  the  points  for  the  Juniors,  played 
fast  ball. 

The  following  baseball  schedule  for 
next  teim  has  been  submitted  by  Manager 


Long. 

Apr. 

22. 

W.  U.  P.  Medics  at  N.  W. 

Apr. 

29. 

Allegheny  at  Meadville. 

May 

2. 

W.  Va.  Univ.  at  Morgantown. 

May 

3- 

(Ill     >  r  11 

May 

4- 

Pittsburg  College  at  Pittsburg. 

May 

8. 

Mount  Union  at  Alliance,  0. 

May 

15- 

Grove  City  at  Grove  City. 

May 

18. 

Bethany  at  New  Wilmington. 

May 

23- 

W.  &  J.  at  Washington. 

May 

24. 

Waynesburg  at  Waynesburg. 

May 

-25- 

California  Normal  at  California 

May 

26. 

McKeesport  Athletics  at  Mc- 

Keesport. 

May 

27. 

Indiana  Normal  a  Indiana. 

May 

31- 

Gro\  e  City  at  Mercer. 

June 

3- 

Allegheny  at  N.  Wilmington. 
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June  6.  Grove  City  at  Grove  Citj. 

June  12.  Grove  City  at  N.  Wilmingtou. 

Jnue  13.  All  Scholastics  at  N.  W. 

June  14.  "         "  "  " 

Exchanges. 

J.  W.  ACHESON. 

The  Triangle  Club  ot  Princeton  Uni- 
versity presented  the  comic  opera,  "The 
Pretenders"  in  the  Nixon  Theatre,  Pitts- 
bur?,  March  17  and  i8.  All  the  parts  in 
the  cast  are  filled  by  undergraduates.  The 
play  is  unique  in  that  the  whcle  production 
is  purely  amateur  and  is  the  result  of  .the 
thought  and  effort  of  the  students. 

The  Amity  Senior  from  College 
Springs,  Iowa,  a  new  name  on  our  exchange 
fulfills  its  mission  as  official  organ  of  the 
Senior  class. 

"I  simply  dote  on  Horace," 
Said  the  Sophomore  maid,  "don't  you?" 

And  the  innocent  little  Freshman, 
Wondering,  answered,  "Horace  who?" 

The  Gettysburg  "Mercury"  contains 
two  contest  essays,  well  worth  reading. 
They  represent  good,  hard  thinking. 

Dear  Father — "Send  me  five  dollars  to 
pay  for  ray  sheepskin."  Dear  Son — 
"Sheepskins  are  selling  for  twenty-five 
cents  here  at  home." 

One  of  the  neatest  and  most  attractive 
of  our  exchanges  for  this  month  is  the 
"Clarion"  of  East  High  School,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

"The  Russians  seem  to  be  tin  soldiers." 
"Yes.  with  a  Japan  finish." 


We  will  never  buy  your  dry  goods, 

We  don't  like  you  any  more. 
You'll  be  sorry  when  you  see  us 

Trading  at  some  other  store 
You  can't  sell  us  an  sweaters, 

Four  in-hands  or  other  fad; 
We  will  never  trade  at  your  store 

If  you  don't  give  us  your  "ad." 

"The  North  American  Review"  for 
February  contains  an  article  of  interest  to 
every  student,  entitled,  "Should  College 
Students  Study?  "  In  giving  the  result  of 
an  investigation  of  the  amount  of  work 
done  at  Har\ard,  it  says,  "the  usual  studies 
taken  by  the  Harvard  student  represent 
four  courses  of  three  hours  each  a  week,  on 
which  ex-ery  man,  on  the  1  verage,  spends 
about  three  and  a  half  hour.c.  That  is,  in 
addition  to  twelve  hours  spent  every  week 
in  the  presence  of  the  instrctor,  fourteen 
hours  are  given  to  study.  Twentysix  hours 
therefore,  each  week,  represent  the  entire 
work  of  the  student."  This  may  suggest 
that  college  is  becoming  to  mean  more  than 
books,  recitations,  stuay.  Professor  F.  H. 
Hall  of  Harvard  has  said,  "College  is  prim- 
arily a  place  for  work,  but  a^so  for  freedom 
for  association,  for  good-fellowship." 

MUSIC  AND  ART. 

Ethel  Finney 

IN  looking  over  the  work  of  the  Music 
Department  for  this  term  there  is  not 
much  to  be  found  to  report  except  the  cho- 
rus recital  given  in  January.  There  are  not 
as  many  students  in  this  department  as 
there  used  to  be  but  still  the  number  is  not 
small.  A  recital  of  the  piano  and  voice  stu- 
dents was  quite  expected  but  it  was  given 
up. 

This  winter    several   productions  of 
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Wagner's  "Parsifal"  were  given  in  Pitts- 
burgh. These  performances  are  considered 
to  be  true  to  the  original  and  of  some  merit, 
still  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
beautiful,  worshipful  atmosphere  of  the 
Beyreuth  "Parsifal"  can  be  reproduced.  It 
is  a  work  of  such  a  high  standard  that  it 
takes  the  best  in  art  and  music  to  faithfully 
reproduce  the  "Parsifal"  that  Wagner  gave 
to  the  world.  Professor  Peterson  went  to 
the  city  to  see  the  performance. 

Several  articles  on  music  are  being 
published  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
They  are  practical  and  helpful  to  the  music 
student. 

There  is  a  treat  in  store  for  the  stu- 
dents in  the  shape  of  a  comedy  to  be  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  track  team.  It  is  to 
be  Edwin  Booth's  acting  version  of  Shake- 
speare's comedy  "The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew."  The  version  is  a  simplified  one 
which  brings  the  play  within  the  scope  of 
the  students  who  are  to  act  it. 

This  comedy  is  one  with  which  all 
students  are  more  or  less  familiar  as  it  is  one 
of  the  merriest  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and 
one  greatly  enjoyed.  The  cast  which  will 
be  used  contains  but  fifteen  characters  and 
all  of  these  have  been  aptly  assigned  so 
that  it  promises  to  furnish  the  entertain- 
ment for  a  very  enjoyable  evening  some 
time  in  the  early  part  of  next  term. 

Caruso,  the  glorious  tenor  of  world- 
wide renown,  sang  in  Pittsburg  last  week 
and  quite  enchanted  large  audiences. 

The  Art  Department  has  been  carry- 
ing on  its  quiet  work  on  the  third  floor  just 
as  usual.  Although  not  much  noise  is 
made  still  a  great  many  pretty  things  come 
downstairs. 


SpdtiG  fever. 

Oh  these  day,  these  perfect  days! 

These  days  of  early  spring! 
When  all  seems  light  in  the  sunshine  bright, 

"When  birds  are  on  the  wing. 

Why  then  be-jing 

1  get  the  fever. 

I  do  not  care  a  fig  for  books 

Nor  do  I  mind  the  teacher's  looks, 

When  he  a  question  sharply  asks 

I  merely  sigh  and  say  "I  pass" 
Forsooth  be-jooks 

I've  got  the  fever. 

When  study  hours  are  on — O  my! 

I  couldn't  study  if  I'd  try, 
And  tho'  exams  do  me  alarm, 
To  study  now  just  does  me  harm 
For  I  be-darn 

Have  got  the  fever. 

I  must  be  in  the  open  air 

Free  from  tho't,  from  every  care. 

For  now  my  heart  it  just  goes  bang! 

And  if  there's  work,  it  just  must  hang 

Since  I  be-dang 

Have  got  the  fever. 

How  long,  how  long  thus  shall  it  be! 
From  this  dread  curse  I  would  be  free; 

This  fever  makes  rae  feel  so  bad. 

I  think  it's  very,  very  sad 

That  I  be-dad 

Have  got  the  fever. 

Oh  joy!  the  fever's  run  its  course, 

And  I  am  feeling  none  the  worse 
So  now  my  lucky  stars  I  thank 
That  I  be-ding,  be-darn,  be-blank 
Haint  got  the  fever. 
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Recent  Educational  Tendenciest 

Up  to  1800  college  requirements  includ- 
ed but  three  subjects,  Latin,  Greek  and 
Arithmetic;  but  after  1850  the  number  of 
requirements  rapidly  increased.  This  was 
all  the  result  of  changed  industrial  require- 
ments. The  American  colleges  were  es- 
tablished on  English  models,  but  in  1850 
they  came  into  contact  with  the  German 
influence  and  ideals — thoroughness  and 
pure  scholarship.  This  generated  the  con- 
test between  practical  subjects  and  cultural 
subjects. 

The  latest  phase  of  the  question  is  the 
eiTort  to  shorten  the  combined  collegiate 
and  professional  courses.  To  many  the 
Dean  concluded,  in  this  connection  the 
question  suggests  itself — If  the  professional 
school  is  to  come,  as  come  it  must,  shall  we 
adopt  the  proverb,  "A  half  loaf  is  better 
than  no  bread,"  and  accept  a  two  year 
classical  course  rather  than  have  none  at 
all? — Columbia  Spectator. 


TJhomas  ^shmore 

CONFECTIONS 
NOTIONS 
CIGARS 
TOBACCO 
ATHLETIC  GOODS 

NEW  WILMINGTON, 


PA. 


Cotrell  &  Leonard 

ALBANY,   N.  Y„ 

— Makers  of — 


Caps.  GownSt 
and  Hoods 


To  the  American  Colleges 
and  Universities.  Illustrated  bulletin  and  sam- 
ples on  request.    Class  contracts  a  sp'  cialty 


Western  Pennsylvania  Medical  College. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Session  of  1904-1905— Nineteenth  Tear. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  WESTERN  UNIVERSITY  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Graded  Courses  of  Bight  Months:   Commencing  Oct.  1,  1904.    Four  years  required. 

Instruction  practical.  Superior  clinical  advantages  offered  students.  College  and  Clinic 
buildings  comtnodious.  Extensive  Laboratories  and  Apparatus.  Hospital  Medical  Clinics  and  Ward- 
side  Clinics,  Surgical,  Operating  and  Maternity,  and  Dispensary  and  Out-door  clinics  daily.  Labora- 
tory work  continuous.  Quizzes  regular.  Por  particulars,  address  Prof.  J.  C.  Lance,  M.  D.,  Dean, 
129  Ninth  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  or  DR.  W.  J.  ASDALE,  Secretary  Board  of  Trustees,  5523  Ellsworth  Ave., 
E.  E.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Whi/  7/oi 

Buy  your  Ladies'  and  Gents' 
Furnishing  Goods  from  the 
people  that  patronize  you?  We 
carry  as  fine  a  line  of  goods  as 
any  one  in  Lawrence  county, 
and  always  take  an  interest  in 
Westminster  College  and  all 
her  students. 

J.  F.  WILLIAMS, 


A  LITTLE  AD 

about  a 

BIG  SHOE  VALUE 

Harvard 
Shoes 

If  you  know  them  you  like 
them — same  as  the  other 
clever  ladies. 

NEUWAHL  BROTHERS 

102  E.  Washington  St.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


 \ 

Wk  \  QUIGG  CiPl 

NEW  CASTLE'S 

LARGEST 
TAILORING  AND 
OUTHTTING  ESTABLISHMENT 


Westminster  students,  give  us  a 
call,  and  we  will  show  our  appre- 
ciation, and  save    you  money. 

< 

For  all  styles  except  old  styles, 
In  Merchant  Tailoring, 
Hats  and  Men's  Furnishings, 
Go  to 

55?^.  Winter 

121  E»  Washington  St., 
New  Castle,  Pa» 

Rain  Coat  Sale  now  Going  on. 


olcad. 


New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  April  1905.  ^ 


The  Free  Elective  System  for  Undergraduate  Study* 


THE  question  of  free  election  in  the 
choice  of  studies  in  the  under- 
graduate course  was  the  topic  for  discus- 
sion in  the  recent  Harvard-Princeton  de- 
bate. The  decision  of  the  judges  was  in 
favor  of  the  Princetonians  who  argued  in 
favor  of  the  free  elective  system.  This  de- 
cision arouses  the  interest  of  Westminster 
students  and  all  others  who  are  pursuing  a 
prescribed  course  of  stud}',  because  it  awak- 
ens us  to  the  fact  that  ours  is  not  the  only 
merited  system  and  probably  not  the  most 
advisable  one.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  leading 
educators  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
have  looked  upon  the  free  elective  system 
with  no  little  favor  and  approval.  How- 
ever it  is  a  revolutionary  measure  and  is 
therefore  a  debatable  one. 

The  aim  of  every  college  student  is,  or 
should  be,  to  obtain  a  liberal  education, 
let  it  come  through  whatever  channel  it 
may.  The  question  then  arises,  which  of 
these  two  methods  offer  the  best  advantages 
toward  that  end? 

There  are  three  elements  that  consti- 
tute the  essence  of  vital  scholarship;  viz., 
individual  interest,  individual  fitness  and 
ambition  and  definiteness  of  purpose.    It  is 


claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  free  elective 
system  that  it  gives  play  to  all  three  of 
these.  It  gives  ample  room,  they  argue, 
for  individual  interest,  in  that  the  student 
is  permitted  to  choose  only  such  studies  as 
are  of  real  interest  to  him.  Now  since  the 
worth  of  a  liberal  study  does  not  depend 
primarily  upon  the  subject-matter  studied, 
but  upon  the  response  which  it  awakens  in 
the  student,  the  weight  of  this  argumert 
becomes  evident.  For,  by  means  of  the 
individual  interest,  furnished  by  "free 
choice,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  re- 
sponse is  aroused  in  the  student,  such  as  it 
is  impossible  to  arouse  in  a  prescribed 
study  where  no  special  interest  exists. 

Again,  it  is  argued  that  "free  choice" 
gives  room  for  individual  fitness.  The 
field  of  valuable  knowledge  is  so  broad  that 
no  man  is  able  to  traverse  the  whole 
ground.  Choice  must  be  made.  Who 
shall  make  it?  Are  the  authorities  who 
disagree  so  widely  as  to  what  the  standard 
should  be,  competent  to  do  it?  Surely,  no 
one  is  better  fitted  for  the  task  than  the 
student  himself.  He  can  best  consult  the 
tastes  and  demands  of  his  own  future  life. 
Every  student  knows  better  than  anyone 
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else  the  bent  of  his  own  inclinations  and 
talents.  In  a  college  community  where 
there  are  so  many  different  temperaments 
it  would  be  impossible  for  all  to  conform  to 
the  same  standard.  Where  such  an  estab- 
lished standard  of  common  culture  exists, 
the  tendency  is  to  give  us  only  the  outward 
form  of  scholarship  and  not  its  real  benefits. 
"Free  choice,"  therefore  promotes  sound 
habits  of  thought  and  work,  the  requisites 
to  a  successful  scholarship.  Is  it  not  of 
real  consequence  that  a  student  drift  from 
so  called  disciplinary  studies  to  disciplinary 
effort? 

Besides,  sometime  in  his  life  the  stu- 
dent will  be  compelled  to  make  choice  for 
himself.  What  better  time  could  there  be 
for  him  to  commence  to  make  choice  than 
when  he  enters  college — that  event  which 
marks  the  beginning  of  his  freedom?  If  he 
hasn't  sufficient  wisdom  and  foresight  to  do 
this  when  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  a  college 
student,  there  is  serious  doubt  whether  he 
will  ever  have  it.  Surely  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility would  lead  him  to  choose  such 
studies  as  would  be  for  his  own  future 
good. 

On  the  other  hand  those  arguing  in 
favor  of  a  prescribed  course  claim  that  al- 
though the  free  elective  system  may  be 
theoretically  sound,  it  is  impracticable  to 
carry  into  effect.  They  argue  that  many 
students,  instead  of  consulting  their  own 
interest  and  fitness  in  the  choice  of  studies, 
select  only  the  "snap  courses. "The  history 
of  the  free  elective  system  in  Harvard  shows 
that  two-thirds  of  the  courses  are  elected 
by  accidental  motive.  Another  evil  attend- 
ant upon  this  system  is  the  lack  of  method 
and  arrangement  in  the  course,  and  many 
valuable  studies  are  regularly  avoided.  On 


the  other  hand  the  danger  of  extreme  spec- 
ialization faces  the  earnest  student.  The 
student  is  only  to  cultivate  his  peculiar 
aptitudes.  College,  however,  is  not  prin- 
cipally intended  to  prepare  a  student  for 
his  calling.  Its  primary  object  is  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  mind  and  the  enlargement  of 
his  character.  After  leaving  college  the 
fierce  struggle  to  make  a  fortune  or  to  win 
success  absorbs  every  other  motive.  It  is 
therefore  at  college  that  a  man  should  real- 
ize the  high  ideals,  breadth  of  mind  and 
varied  interests,  which  lend  such  an  addi- 
tional charm  to  life.  To  conclude,  the  free 
elective  system  assumes  the  fallacy  that 
the  student's  aim  is  earnest  and  his  judg- 
ment mature,  and  it  fails  to  emphasize  the 
broadening  of  the  intellect  and  the  develop- 
ment of  character. 

J.  Frank  Shrader,  '07, 

MY  FAVORITE  STUDY,  AND  WHY  I 
LIKE  IT, 

[The  following  articles  were  handed  in  to  the 
English  department  as  class  exercises  in  para- 
graphing.— Editor.] 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

OF  all  the  studies  I  have  ever  had,  the 
one  most  to  my  liking  is  Trigonom- 
etry. Its  explanation  is  sufficiently  in- 
tricate to  engross  the  whole  attention  yet 
not  so  difficult  but  that  it  may  be  easily  un- 
derstood by  careful  application.  The 
problems  to  be  worked  are  like  stories  to 
be  read;  and  to  give  up  before  a  difficult 
one  is  finished,  produces  such  a  feeling  as 
takes  possession  of  one  when  he  reads  one 
half  of  a  story  only  to  find  the  other  half 
torn  out.    The  reason  for  such  a  prefer- 
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ence  is  perhaps  more  psycological  than 
mere  choice.  Languages  have  their  inter- 
ests but  they  are  already  worked  out  and 
have  only  to  be  learned.  Mathematics,  and 
in  a  special  degree,  Trigonometry  gives  us 
principles  and  the  pleasure  of  working  out 
for  ourselves  their  application.  Then  be- 
cause Trigonometry  gives  full  play  to  the 
ever  restless  reasoning  power  I  prefer  it 
above  all  studies  I  have  had, 

Nellie  McAuley. 

HISTORY. 
History  is  my  favorite  study.  I  am 
very  fond  of  reading  fiction,  and  history, 
when  told  in  a  manner  that  draws  on  the 
imagination,  is  even  more  attractive  for  it 
has  truth  as  its  foundation.  History  of- 
fers us  many  high  ideals.  Reading  what 
has  been  done  by  the  truly  great  inspires 
a  person  to  his  best.  It  broadens  one's 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  It  helps  us 
in  many  difficulties  by  showing  us  what 
has  been  done  in  similar  occasions.  A 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  one's  country 
increases  the  love  for  the  land  of  our  fath- 
ers. This  love  where  it  burns  brightly, 
stays  many  a  rash  act  and  wicked  deed  for 
fear  of  dishonoring  the  land  of  our  birth. 
History  also  shows  the  rewards  reaped 
from  demoralized  and  degraded  lives  and 
turns  many  from  the  paths  of  temptation. 
It  increases  ambition  and  yet  stays  it  when 
it  is  apt  to  grow  out  of  bounds. 

Genevieve  Kline. 

ENGLISH. 
My  favorite  study  is  English.    I  give 
it  the  palm,  not  because  it  is  easy  for  it  is 
not,  but  rather  because  of  its  urgent  im- 
portance in  our  every  day  life.    The  con- 


stant necessity  of  better  English  is  an  in- 
centive to  diligent  study;  and  this  study 
leads  to  an  ever  increasing  interest,  not 
only  in  our  text  books,  but  also  in  the 
best  literary  productions.  There  is  no 
side  of  our  nature  left  untouched  by  it: 
rhetoric  develops  the  critical  faculties;  ar- 
gumentation, the  reason;  essays,  the 
judgment;  fiction,  the  imagination;  while 
poetry  broadens  the  sympathies  and  en- 
larges and  enobles  the  soul. 

Lew  Davidson. 

CHEMISTRY. 
My  favorite  study  is  chemistry.  There 
is  a  charm  in  mixing  up  various  substances, 
noticing  what  phenomena  occur,  and  then 
separating  them  again.  Then  too  there 
is  much  about  chemistry  that  cannot  be 
properly  learned  without  performing  ex- 
periments and  these  give  it  an  air  of  origin- 
ality that  most  other  studies  do  not  have. 

E.  R.  Sampson. 

.at 

GREEK. 

Greek,  the  language  of  ancient  culture 
and  civilization,  is  my  favorite  study.  It  is 
a  language  in  which  we  should  all  be  in- 
terested, as  it  is  from  this  we  get  many  of 
our  own  words.  Many  valuable  books  were 
written  in  the  Greek  language,  but  most 
of  all  it  was  the  universal  language  when 
ancient  civilization  was  at  the  zenith  of  its 
power.  The  Greeks  did  more  for  the  ad- 
vance of  culture  in  olden  times  than  did 
any  other  power.  They  swayed  the  intel- 
lectual world  in  their  time,  and  the  world 
today  looks  back  with  admiration  at  this 
highly  refined  race.  To  become  acquaint- 
ed with  a  race  so  interesting  we  must  know 
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something  of  the  language.  The  study  of 
the  foreign  idioms  makes  our  own  language 
easier,  and  if  studied  properly  tends  to 
give  a  polish  to  our  mother  tongue  which 
otherwise  we  would  not  obtain. 

Hazel  Bennet. 

ALGEBRA. 

During  ray  school  life,  I  have  had 
studies  in  very  nearly  all  the  branches.  Of 
these  I  prefer  science  and  mathematics. 
Particularly  I  like  algebra  best.  It  'shard 
to  tell  why  I  prefer  it  instead  of  languages 
or  studies  of  that  order.  In  such  studies 
only  the  mechanical  construction  attracts 
me,  and  as  for  the  rest  I  don't  care  very 
much  about  them.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  something  aboui  mathematics  and 
science  which  pleases  me.  It  is  probably 
the  exactness  of  the  science.  Everything  is 
concise  and  there  is  "no  beating  around 
the  bush."  It  is  these  qualicies,  I  think, 
which  make  me  prefer  mathematics. 

S.  N.  Watt. 

ENGLISH. 

English  is  my  favorite  study,  for  two 
reasons:  first,  because  of  its  paramount  im- 
portance, and  secondly,  because  of  the  in- 
terest the  study  of  English  necessaril}' 
creates  in  the  mind  of  the  student.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  English  is  essential 
to  learning;  it  is  the  cornerstone  of  a  good 
education.  No  matter  what  elements 
compose  the  building,  be  it  plain  or  orna- 
mental, the  builder  works  in  vain  unless 


he  build  on  the  sure  foundation  of  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  English.  During  every 
hour,  and  in  every  condition  it  is  essential. 
In  working  out  our  own  problems,  and  in 
studying  the  wisdom  of  others,  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  own  language  is  the  one  thing 
needful.  And  what  could  be  more  inter- 
esting than  a  study  of  the  literature  of  our 
language.  Words  alone  tell  wonderful 
stories.  In  them  we  read  the  thoughts, 
the  feelings  and  the  hopes  of  our  fathers. 
How  much  poetry  and  history  one  little 
word  can  express.  Strange  would  it  be 
then  if  we  did  not  take  a  deep  interest  in 
the  wonderful  riches  of  our  native  tongue. 

Ella  Montgomery. 

PHYSICS. 

Of  all  the  studies  I  am  taking  at  the 
present  time,  or  have  taken  in  the  past,  I 
think  physics  is  my  favorite.  I  like  it  be- 
cause it  makes  clear  to  me  many  things 
that  I  understood  but  imperfectly  before, 
and  unfolds  and  verifies  by  experiments 
the  great  physical  laws  of  nature.  These 
things  are  all  of  the  greatest  interest,  and 
lead  one  on  to  go  deeper  into  the  subject 
and  perhaps  discover  undreampt-of  secrets 
from  the  common-place  events  that  are 
taking  place  around  us  every  day. 

S.  B.  Mitchell 

Look  at  our  advertisements.  It  will 
pay  you. 

Some  people  are  bound  to  look  young 
if  they  have  to  dye  in  the  attempr. 


THE  H 

THE  COLLEGE  WORLD, 

J.  W,  ACHEvSON. 

PROFESSIONALISM. 
'T^O  the  lover  of  amateur  athletics  the 
spirit  of  professionalism  seems  at  the 
first  glance,  to  be  slowlj'  gaining  the 
ascendency,  and  the  glory  and  pride  in  the 
amateur  to  be  as  steadily  waning.  And  as 
we  look  around  about  us  and  behold  the 
degree  to  which  the  neighboring  institu- 
tions of  learning  have  yielded  to  this  ten- 
dency, there  dot-s  indeed  seem  to  be  cause 
for  discouragement. 

But  certain  circumstances  encourage 
those  who  may  be  disheartened  at  the  ap- 
parently slow  progress  made  in  ousting 
both  the  fact  and  the  spirit  of  profession- 
alism from  our  modern  athletic  sports.  At 
any  rate  we  have  arrived  at  a  point  where 
professional  methods  are  frowned  upon  by 
all  who  are  sincerely  interested  in  amateur 
athletics. 

The  vital  principle  of  all  college  sports 
should  be  to  contribute  to  the  education  of 
our  youth.  But  professionalism  strikes  at 
the  very  heart  of  this  principle  by  depriv- 
ing the  bona  fide  student  of  a  chance  of 
acquiring  a  "sound  mind  in  a  sound  body" 
thru  the  channel  of  the  typical  college 
sports.  So  let  us  encourage  the  amateur 
and  discourage  the  professional  in  our  col- 
lege athletics  even  though  our  teams 
should  far  down  in  defeat  before  the  hired 
gladiators  of  our  rivals.  M.  '05. 

OUR  REVISED  CURRICULUM/:. 

ON  comparing  the  curriculum  now  in 
force  in  our  college  with  that  which 
was  in  force  three  or  four  years  ago  we  find 
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several  marked  changes.  Among  the  most 
important  of  these  changes  we  notice  that 
the  work,  especially  in  the  studies  of  His- 
tory, English,  and  Physics,  has  been  made 
more  advanced  and  also  that  more  work  is 
required  of  the  lower  classmen  than  was 
done  formerly. 

An  outsider  who  has  never  had  col- 
lege work  to  do  would  undoubtedly  com- 
mend the  powers  that  place  additional  work 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  students.  But 
one  who  has  experienced  the  difficulties 
of  a  college  course  would  be  likely  to  pass 
judgment,  not  upon  the  revised  curriculum 
but  upon  the  overburdening  of  the  under- 
classmen. It  is  acknowledged  by  nearly 
all  college  students  that  one's  first  year  in 
college  is  the  hardest  year  in  which  to 
make  good  grades  as  well  as  the  most  difii- 
cult  year  to  do  the  work  required.  Yet 
we  find  that  in  the  Freshmen  and  Sopho- 
more years  of  the  college  course  especially 
heavy  work  is  required. 

This  is  made  worse  by  the  fact  that, 
through  the  revision  of  the  curriculum,  and 
also  inadequate  preparation,  many  of  the 
students  who  were  conditioned  under  the 
old  curriculum  are  thrown  back  a  year  in 
their  work  by  the  new  curriculum. 

But  we  would  not  wholly  criticise  our 
new  curriculum  for  our  college  course  has 
certainly  been  strengthened,  especially  in 
the  departments  before  mentioned,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  something  will  yet  be 
done  to  relieve  those  who  by  the  change 
have  been  thrown  to  a  disadvantage. 

COMPULSORY  GYMNASIUM  WORK. 

WHEN  Westminster  begins  to  antici- 
pate the  realizalion  of  her  hopes  for 
a  new  gymnasium,  we  begin  to  wonder 
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what  steps  the  faculty  will  take  to  make  it 
useful  to  the  entire  student  body.  In  most 
colleges  large  enough  to  have  a  separate 
gymnasium  building,  regular  exercise  is 
required  as  a  definite  part  of  the  course. 
This  work  is  usually  compulsory  two  days 
in  the  week  at  stated  periods,  the  gymnas- 
ium being  open  at  other  times  for  any  spec- 
ial exercise  the  student  may  desire. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  course  can- 
not be  overestimated.  To  those  boys  who 
are  inclined  to  be  indolent  it  is  of  incalcul- 
able value.  Exercise  steadily  pursued  tends 
to  correct  improper  positions  of  the  body 
and  above  all,  secure  that  symmetrical  de- 
velopment which  is  so  desirable  in  a  full 
grown  man.  This  can  only  be  secured  by 
regular  exercise  for  it  is  an  establi.shed 
fact  that  a  student  does  not  take  exercise 
as  regularly  of  his  own  accord  as  when  he 
is  compelled  to  do  it. 

That  it  would  be  wise  for  the  faculty 
to  take  such  action  cannot  be  doubted.  Only 
by  such  means  can  Westminster  prepare 
her  undergraduates  for  a  successful  life 
career  with  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body." 

Bl,ACK,  '07. 

THE90-PER  CENT  METHOD. 

SHOULD  the  rule  prevail  that  students 
who  make  a  daily  grade  of  90  per  cent 
or  more  shall  be  excused  from  examina- 
tions? That  such  a  rule  should  not  hold  I 
maintain  for  the  following  reasons: 

I.  In  a  class  of  average  size,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  a  student's  actual 
knowledge  of  a  subject,  or  the  amount  of 
work  he  has  put  on  it  from  his  occasional 
class  recitations.  A  grade  made  from  such 
a  class  record  cannot  be  an  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  his  knowledge  of  the  subject. 


2.  Examinations  are  not  penalties  for 
poor  class  work  but  rather  tests  of  student's 
grasp  of  his  subject.  The  student  who 
can  make  the  best  daily  grade  is  not  al- 
ways the  one  who.  at  the  end  of  the  term 
understands  best,  the  subject  as  a  whole. 
Why  not  give  to  all  alike  an  opportunity 
to  show  what  they  have  got  out  of  a  term's 
work. 

3.  The  concentration  required  during 
an  exrmination  and  the  view  of  the  work 
as  a  whole  gained  by  a  well  planned  review 
are  both  advantageous  to  the  student. 

Let  there  be,  then,  a  review  calling 
attention  to  the  important  parts  of  a  term's 
work  and  especially  to  their  relation  to 
each  other  and  to  the  whole.  Let  there  be 
an  examination  for  all  suited  to  the  student 
of  average  ability.  M.  McE.  '04. 


SPECIALIZATION. 

THAT  this  is  an  age  of  specialization 
is  a  statement  often  heard.  The 
question  of  interest  to  us  is,  to  what  ex- 
tent and  when  should  we  begin  to  special- 
ize? Has  the  average  student  sufficient 
foundation,  adequate  general  knowledge, 
upon  entering  college  to  confine  himself  to 
such  narrow  limits? 

Specialization  is  the  life  of  industry. 
It  therefore  appeals  more  to  the  scientific 
than  to  the  classical  student.  But  we  do 
not  see  why  a  scientific  man  should  not  be 
as  fully  developed  as  any  other.  College 
is  the  place  for  the  training  of  our  faculties 
and  the  obtaining  of  general  knowledge. 
By  means  of  the  electives  now  available  the 
student  has  ample  opportunity  for  all  the 
specialization  he  should  attempt  in  college. 

McB.,  '06. 
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HOW  ST.  ANDREWS  WON. 

^^T  TELLO.  Chuck!  How's  your  nerve? 
A  A  Take  it  easy  old  man."  The 
person  addressed  was  a  tall,  lithe,  muscu- 
lar young  fellow,  who,  dressed  in  his  run- 
ning suit,  was  lying  on  one  of  the  benches 
in  the  tent  assigned  to  the  St.  Andrews 
athletes. 

"Oh  I'm  resting  first  rate,  fellows," 
he  answered,  but  his  forced  smile,  and  the 


they  say  Lincoln's  got  a  daisy  man  up  too, 
and  if  we  don't  get  a  place  in  the  mile  run 
we're  all  in.    Too  bad  isn't  it." 

This  was  about  what  Chuck  was 
thinking  as  he  lay  there,  and  he  resolved, 
as  he  nervously  clutched  the  sides  of  the 
bench,  to  count  no  sacrifice  too  great  to 
make  for  old  St.  Andrews.  Besides  he  did 
not  know  yet  whether  the  trainer  would 
"run"  him  or  not.  True  he  had  won  from 
Holmes  in  the  trials;  but  then  everybody 


restless  look  in  his  eyes  plainly  showed 
that  he  took  a  more  serious  view  of  the 
coming  race  than  did  either  of  his  class- 
mates, who  hurried  from  the  tent  to  watch 
the  contestants  in  the  broad-jump, 

"Chuck's  got  lots  of  speed  and  plenty 
of  nerve,"  said  one,  "and  if  he  had  a  little 
experience,  but  shucks!  he  von't  stand  any 
show  at  all  against  Hobart's  crack  man 
Gusky.    I  doubt  if  we  get  second  either  for 


said  that  Holmes  had  had  an  off  day,  and 
he  surely  was  the  more  experienced  runner. 

While  he  lay  thinking  the  coach  and 
trainer  entered.  The  coach  looked  at 
Chuck  and  Holmes,  who  lay  on  a  bench 
just  opposite,  and  said,  "Fellows!  We've 
got  to  win  that  race  to  get  the  meet,  and 
the  only  way  we  can  make  a  stagger  at  it, 
is  to  put  both  of  you  fellows  in.  Now  lis- 
ten, Chuck,  you  are  to  run  the  first  three 
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quarters  at  a  real  fast  clip.  Get  so  far 
ahead  they'll  take  after  you.  Holmes  you 
are  to  lag  behind  and  sprint  around  them 
when  they  are  winded.  If  you  fellows 
can  work  this  you  may  win.  St.  Andrews 
is  depending  on  your  efforts  alone. 

Chuck  heard  this  with  sinking  heart 
for  it  meant  that  he  would  not  even  get  to 
try  for  second  place  either,  but  at  the 
coach's  words,  "It  depends  on  you,"  his 
disappointment  was  forgotten,  and  his 
whole  thoughts  were  bent  on  the  execution 
of  the  scheme. 

Just  then  the  announcement  sonnded 
through  the  megaphone.  "All  out  for  the 
one  mile  run.  Entries,  Gusky,  Adams, 
Holmes,  Hopkins."  The  coach  was  leading 
Chuck  by  the  arm,  giving  him  a  few  last 
words  of  advice.  Every  muscle  in  his  body 
seemed  to  be  shaking,  but  he  steadied  up 
at  the  words,  "Starters  ready?  Timers 
ready?  Get  on  your  marks,  Get  set,"  Crack! 
and  all  four  were  off  in  a  bunch. 

Chuck  was  running  with  long,  even 
strides.  About  half  way  around  the  first 
lap  he  gradually  lengthened  his  stride,  and 
began  to  forge  ahead.  Would  they  notice 
it?  The  second  lap  was  finished.  Chuck 
was  some  distance  ahead,  gaining  steadily, 
but  the  pace  was  beginning  to  tell  on  him. 
Once  more  they  swung  around  between  the 
crowds  on  the  bleachers.  What  lap  was 
this?  Chuck  was  trying  to  think.  The 
report  of  the  pistol  refreshed  his  memory 
with  a  start.  The  last  lap.  He  slowed  up, 
and  could  hear  the  other  runners  coming. 
Could  he  stop  now?  Where  was  Holmes? 
He  glanced  back.  The  red  and  white  of 
Hobart  met  his  gaze  a  short  distance  be- 


hind. All  thoughts  of  Holmes  vanished. 
That  settled  it.  If  Gusky  passed  him  St, 
Andrews  would  lose  the  meet.  He  must 
win. 

He  began  mechanically  to  count  his 
strides.  One,  Two.  He  could  hear  plain- 
ly now  the  thud,  thud  of  footsteps  close 
behind.  They  were  past  the  two-twenty 
mark.  He  tried  to  sprint.  His  stomach 
seemed  to  have  turned  to  lead.  Pains  were 
shoongti  through  his  lungs,  which  felt  as 
if  they  were  pricked  by  a  thousand  need- 
les. His  ears  were  thumping,  and  all  he 
heard  was  an  indistinguishable  rumbling. 

The  crowds  seemed  to  be  whirling  around 
his  head.  Once  more  he  started  to  count. 
The  thud  thud,  was  plainer,  closer  now,  al- 
most at  his  shoulder.  In  desperation  he  tried 
to  lift  his  feet  faster,  but  they  seemed  to  be 
glued  down.  A  few  more  agonizing  strides, 
a  last  effort  and  then  a  white  tape  whized 
along  his  breast,  and  two  runners  fell 
into  the  arms  of  their  respective  attendants. 
He  struggled  to  open  his  eyes.  It  was 
Gusky, 

Next  he  heard,  as  they  were  putting 
something  deliciously  cool  in  his  mouth, 
"Result  of  mile  run:  First,  Hopkins  of  St, 
Andrews.  Second,  Guskey  of  Hobart." 
It  was  easily  explained.  Holmes  in  going 
around  had  collided  with  Adams  and  both 
had  fallen.  Chuck,  already  exhausted,  had 
endured  the  strain  of  sprinting  in  and  won 
by  a  step  from  Gusky. 

As  Hopkins  was  escorted  to  the  train 
that  evening  the  cheers  and  songs  of  old 
St.  Andrew's  were  filled  with  new  meaning 
to  him,  for  he  had  helped  to  arouse  them. 

J,  W.  A.  '07 
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^Ibe  College  movl^. 

TT  WILL  be  noticed  in  this  number  of  The  Holcad  that  a  new  department  has  been 
^    inserted — The  College  World.    This  department  has  been  made  to  include  items 
taken  from  our  exchanges,  items  of  general  interest  to  college  students,  and  notices  of 
important  happenings  in  other  colleges.    It  is  also  expected  that  our  own  students  will 
contribute  to  this  department  articles  which  have  some  bearing  on  college  life. 

We  have  opened  up  The  College  World  not  merely  for  "instance  sake;"  but — as 
the  fly  did  when  he  lit  on  a  testy  old  gentleman's  pate — to  provoke  discussion.  But  such  a 
one-sided  discussion  as  the  fly  aroused  will  not  suit.  When,  for  example,  a  subject  like 
the  one  in  the  present  issue  entitled  "90°io  Method"  is  printed;  articles  for  or  against 
such  a  custom  could  be  written  for  the  next  issue.  Such  discu.ssions  as  these  will  help  us 
to  reach  some  definite  conclusions  concerning  different  phases  of  college  life  and  will 
consequently  be  of  great  benefit.  Again,  by  noting  the  doings  in  other  schools  we  can 
keep  in  touch  with  that  larger  world  of  which  we  are  a  part.  Believing,  then,  that  the 
College  World  department  if  rightly  used,  vAll  indirectly  help  the  student,  we  ask  that 
an  active  interest  be  taken  in  it.   This  will  benefit  the  paper  some  and  you  more. 

ft?^ 

1bea&  lexpansion. 

WE  MAY  often  "see  ourselves  as  others  see  us"  in  the  expressed  opinions  of  the  bus- 
iness men  of  today.  One  of  these  men  has  recently  given  us  a  view  of  ourselves 
from  his  vantage  point  of  outside  observaticn.  In  a  speech  given  in  New  York  a  short 
time  ago,  Mr.  Carnegie  said,  "I  like  to  see  men  not  excelling  in  foot-ball  or  in  other 
things  pertaining  to  the  foot,  but  excelling  in  head  expansion."  From  this  remark  it  is 
evident  that  he  believes  that  sports  are  too  closely  crowding  studies. 

Noticing  movements  elsewhere,  we  find  that  Mr.  Carnegie  is  not  alone  in  this  be- 
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lief.  At  Washington  and  Jefferson  College  basket-ball  with  other  colleges  is  not  permitted. 
The  reason  is  that  there  should  be  one  term  in  the  year  for  solid  work.  No  athletic 
contests  of  any  kind  are  held  between  Clark  College,  Mass  ,  and  other  institutions. 
Carrol  D.  Wright,  late  Commissioner  of  Labor,  who  is  president  of  the  college,  thro  its 
catalogue,  says  that  Clark  College  must  stand  for  scholarship,  and  that  in  its  three  years 
course  there  is  no  time  for  athletics.  This  determination  to  regulate  the  amount  of  col- 
lege play  shows  a  strengthening  of  the  belief  that  sports  are  given  too  large  a  place  in 
college  life,  Obversely  it  means  that  greater  attention  is  being  paid  to  scholarship  or 
head  expansion. 

Head  expansion — not  "swell  headedness;"  but  development  of  the  mind — is  con- 
sidered the  more  important  part  of  education.  This  is  generally  granted.  Athletic  ex- 
cellence is  secondary.  The  first  is  acquired  thro  study,  the  second  ought  to  be  acquired 
only  in  so  far  as  it  increases  one's  ability  to  attain  the  first.  Here  is  where  the  difficulty 
lies:  the  proper  adjustment  of  work  and  play.  This  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  each 
student.  Shall  I  make  development  of  the  body  an  end  or,  placing  first  things  first,  aim 
at  head  expansion? 

^^fe 

©ei^onC)  tbe  CoUeae. 

MANY  students  seem  to  consider  it  their  duty  to  spend  most  of  their  time  in  study- 
ing for  the  regular  class  work  to  the  exclusion  of  other  broadening  pursuits 
which  are  not  a  required  part  of  the  college  course.  They  do  not  realize  how  great 
and  beneficent  an  education  of  mind  and  heart  may  be  obtained  outside  of  the  regular 
class  room  work.  Every  day  we  are  coming  closer  together  in  a  new  sense  of  fellow- 
ship. Within  the  little  community  of  our  own  college  perhaps  we  do  devote  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  cultivating  this  fellowship.  But  at  the  same  time  do  not  many  of  us,  ab- 
sorbed in  our  work  and  our  interests  here  neglect  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  outside 
world?  Books  and  newspapers  are  playing  a  great  part  in  bringing  people  and  nations 
together.  They  are  doing  away  with  prejudices  and  racial  misunderstandings;  they  ac- 
quaint us  with  peoples  and  places  hitherto  almost  unknown.  Yet  the  independent  read- 
ing of  books  and  newspapers  is  a  thing  which  is  sorely  neglected  by  students  here.  To 
understand  this  one  needs  only  to  visit  our  literary  societies  and  mark  the  dismay  with 
which  impromptu  speakers  usually  hear  their  topics,  or  to  see  a  girl  making  her  semi- 
annual visit  to  the  reading  room  for  items  for  her  current  events  paper.  How  many  of 
us  could  give  an  intelligent  account  of  the  Russia  Japanese  situation;  or  even  of  affairs  in 
our  own  country.  We  have  special  opportunities  here.  True  the  library  is  crowded 
sometimes,  but  only  on  certain  occasions  when  the  English  or  History  department  calls 
for  a  special  research.  An  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  outside  world  is  a  vital  part 
of  education.  Acting  upon  this  knowledge,  our  sympathies  shall  be  broadened  and  a 
vital  personal  interest  in  our  fellow  men  shall  be  awakened  within  us. 
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ALUMNL 

R.  C.  McKrlvey. 

JW.  WITHERSPOON,  '03,  has  been 
♦  obliged  to  discontinue  his  studies  at 
Allegheny  Theological  Seminary  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health.  Mr.  Witherspoon  is 
afflicted  with  consumption  and  his  physi- 
cians have  recommended  a  Southern  or 
Western  climate  as  more  conducive  to  his 
recovery. 

Prof.  I.  N.  Moore,  '85,  gave  a  toast  at 
the  banquet  given  to  the  Allegheny  County 
Alumni  of  Slippery  Rock  Normal.  The 
banquet  took  place  on  Friday  evening, 
March  ^(3,  at  Colonial  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 
Prof.  Moore's  subject  was  "Fads." 

Miss  Bess  Shannon,  '02,  was  home  a 
few  days  the  first  of  the  mouth  visiting  her 
mother.  She  has  now  returned  to  her 
work  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia. 

Rev.  A,  P.  Hutchison,  '78,  was  here 
recently  attending  the  funeral  of  his  late 
mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Thompson. 

Rev.  S.  A.  McCollam,'oo,  of  Linesville, 
Pa.,  has  lately  been  called  toLeetsdale,  Pa. 

Rev.  Ralph  McGill  occupied  the  pul- 
pit of  the  2nd  Mercer,  April  9th. 

Hugh  Snodgrass,  '02,  of  West  Mid- 
dlesex attended  the  concert  given  by  Ernest 
Gamble  in  the  Presbyterian  church. 

Willard  Reed,  '04,  is  teaching  in  Col- 
orado. 

Jordan  was  back  to  visit  us  a  few  weeks 
ago.  "Shorty"  says  he  is  thinking  of  taking 
his  college  course  all  over  again  just  for  the 
fun  of  it. 

Miss  Zella  Mitchell,  '01,  who  has  been 


working  in  the  Egypt  Mission  is  in  ill 
health.  She  was  advised  to  go  to  Italy, 
but  has  decided  to  return  home  this  sum- 
mer. Veazey,  Deevers,  and  Baldwin,  all 
of  '02.  will  probably  return  at  the  same 
time  or  soon  after. 

Lewis  Perkins,  '04,  who  is  employed 
in  New  Castle,  spent  Sabbath,  April  9th, 
with  his  parents. 

Thomas  Sampson,  '01,  who  is  teach- 
ing in  Mercer  Academy,  was  a  visitor  here 
recently. 

Clyde  Gibson,  'o-j,  J.  A.  Chambers, 
'00,  H.  T.  Getty,  '03,  and  Don  McKim, 
'01,  attended  the  preliminary  contest  in 
the  chapel  April  14th. 

A.  D.  Stewart,  '04,  was  home  recently 
on  a  short  vacation. 

John  Lytle,  '04,  preached  for  A.  H. 
Baldinger,  '00,  on  April  9th. 

P.  H.  Yourd,  '03,  was  in  town  a  few 
days  ago. 

REV,  JOHN  WILLIAMSON,  D,  D. 


By  Dr.  Ferguson. 

DR.  WILLIAMSON  died  at  Ottawa, 
Kansas,  March  24,  1905.  He  grad- 
uated from  Westminster  college  in  1863 
and  from  Allegheny  Seminary  in  1867. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  intimately 
associated  with  him  during  his  Seminary 
life.  In  those  days  the  students  lodged 
with  families  of  the  city.  John  William- 
son, Harry  Stewart  and  I  roomed  in  the 
same  house  for  several  terms,  roomed  and 
boarded  with  the  Misses  Creighton  on 
Arch  St.,  godly  women  who  were  abun- 
dant in  labors  in  the  first  church  Alleg- 
heny for  many  years. 
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Harry  Stewart  had  a  very  brief  pas- 
torate in  Jamestown,  Pa.,  where  he  was 
known  as  a  good  preacher  and  a  noble 
Christian  man.  John  Williamson  had  sev- 
eral pastorates  and  in  them  all  showed  him- 
self a  "man  of  God."  I  like  to  think  of 
the  early  fellowship  with  these  men.  We 
were  friends  indeed  and  took  delight  in 
each  others  blessings.  I  did  not  meet 
Brother  Williamson  very  often  but  I  knew 
and  rejoiced  in  his  worth  and  his  vi^ork. 
What  he  was  in  Seminary  he  only  develop- 
ed more  fully  in  his  after  life.  He  was  in- 
tense in  his  convictions  and  emotions.  His 
earnestness  was  visible  and  real.  No  shad- 
ow of  doubt  rests  upon  the  genuineness  of 
his  piety  and  v/e  rest  assured  that  he  has 
entered  upon  a  gracious  and  great  reward. 

Rev.  R.  M.  Russell,  D.  D.,  is  a  nephew 
and  a  promising  son  is  following  in  his 
father's,  steps  devoting  his  life  to  the  Gos- 
pel ministry. 

Farewell  old  friend!  May  we  be  as 
ready  for  the  final  summons  as  thou  and 
may  we  renew  our  happy  fellowship  on  the 
farther  shore. 

HOLCADES  MIKRAL 

Edith  Galbraith, 

Geo.  L.  Cochran. 

Miss  Metz — "If  I  were  an  Englishman 
I  don't  suppose  I'd  know  any  better." 

Wood — "To  be  in  love  is  to  have  a 
liberal  education." 

An  Irish  toast — "Long  life  to  you 
sir.  May  you  live  to  eat  the  hen  that 
scratches  gravel  over  your  grave." — Ex. 


Remarks  heard  after  the  lecture  on 
strolling: 

Clark  Bell— "If  I  wanted  to  spoon  I'd 
hire  a  rig  and  flee  to  the  country." 

Miss  M.  — "I  bet  the  Prof's  would  like 
to  stroll  themselves  if  they  only  had  a 
chance."  (Ina  sad  tone)  "I'm  going  to  be 
a  teacher  next  year." 

Woods — "If  I  loved  a  girl  I'd  never 
spoon  with  her." 

Little  grains  of  powder, 

Little  daubs  of  paint, 
Make  a  girl's  complexion 

Look  like  what  it  aint. — Ex. 

Olive  Smiley,  as  the  term  was  drawing 
to  a  close — "I  sat  up  late  last  night  so  I'd 
be  used  to  it  when  I  get  home." 

He  pointed  out  to  the  newly  arrived 
Paddy  the  grandeur  of  the  Niagara  with  the 
words — "There  now  isn't  that  wonderful?" 
"Wonderful?"  replied  Pat,  "What's  won- 
derful?" "Why  to  see  the  water  come 
thundering  over  those  rocks."  "Faith  Oi 
can't  see  anything  wonderful  in  that — what 
is  there  to  hinder  it  from  coming  over?" 

Long,  at  the  fire — "Where's  the  nuz- 
zle?  Where's  the  nuzzle?" 

To  the  Mayor,  New  Wilmington, 
Lawrence  Co.,  Pa. — We  the  undersigned 
desire  that  the  borough  limits  be  extended 
to  include  Furnace  Hill  on  the  South,  the 
Neshannock  on  the  East,  the  sugar  camp 
on  the  North  and  Shaky  Hollow  on  the 
West.  Respectfully,  Blank  Blank. 

Wanted  —A  chaperon  for  a  party  of 
two.  Only  nearsighted  persons  need  ap- 
ply. 

A  teacher  told  her  pupils  to  write  a 
sentence  containg  the  words  "bitter  end." 
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After  a  brief  pause  a  little  girl  held  up  her 
hand  and  read  the  following  sentence:  "A 
big*dog  chased  my  little  kitten  under  the 
porch  and  bitter  end." — Ex. 

Miss  Turner — "It  depends  entirely  on 
whom  I'm  with  whether  I  like  to  walk 
slow  or  not." 

I  do  not  need  an  auto 

To  speed  me  on  my  course; 

To  carry  me  through  college, 
I  only  need  a  horse. — Ex. 

How  different  from  the  Sharpsville  is 
the  Dublin  R.  R.  where  the  conductor  was 
once  heard  to  roar  when  several  people 
rose  from  their  seats  when  nearing  a  way 
station.  "Keep  your  sates!  Keep  your 
sates!  this  train  never  stops  at  all." 

Heard  on  the  way  to  Y.  W.  C.  A.:  "I 
am  going  to  get  the  light  of  my  life  to- 
night." 

We  saw  a  thing  of  greenish  hue, 
And  thought  it  was  a  lawn  of  grass: 

But  when  to  it  we  closer  drew. 

We  found  it  was  the  Freshman  class. 

—Ex. 

The  eleventh  commandment.  Thou 
shalt  not  stroll. 

The  twelfth.    Go  in  bunches. 


LOCALS. 

The  reception  given  Friday  night, 
April  7th  by  the  Christian  Associations  was 
largely  attended  and  enjoyed  by  all. 

The  last  number  on  the  lecture  course 
held  on  Monday  night,  April  loth  was  to 
have  been  given  by  the  Cleveland  Ladies' 
Orchestra,  but  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  making  railroad  connections  the  engage- 


ment was  cancelled  and  the  Ernest  Gamble 
Co.  came  instead  and  proved  all  that  could 
be  desired  in  the  way  of  a  musical  enter- 
tainment. 

Work  has  been  begun  on  the  tennis 
courts  and  will  be  finished  as  soon  as  the 
weather  permits.  Patterson,  McKay  and 
Henderson  were  appointed  on  the  executive 
committee.  It  has  been  decided  to  arrange 
for  an  inter-collegiate  contest  to  be  held 
here  as  well  as  the  annual  spring  tourna- 
ment. 

The  Annual  Preliminary  Contest  was 
held  Friday  night,  April  14,  1905.  The 
orators  were:  Philo's — Irons,  Moore  and 
Stranahan.  Adelphics — Davison,  Hazlett 
and  Rose.  Judges — Rev.  Thomas  Han- 
nah, Steubenville,  O.,  Prof.  C.  E.  Carey, 
Warren,  O.,  Rev.  A.  H.  Turkic,  Allegheny, 
Pa.  The  decisions  for  ist,  2nd,  and  3rd 
places  were  as  follows:  ist,  James  A.  Stran- 
ahan, Mercer,  Pa.  2nd,  Johnson  Moore, 
New  Wilmington,  Pa.  3rd,  Lewis  Davi- 
son, Downieville.  The  Philos  celebrated 
their  victory  by  ringing  the  college  bell  and 
later  built  a  bonfire  at  the  Hall  around 
which  they  sang  and  cheered  as  long  as 
cheir  voices  lasted. 

On  Monday  night,  April  24,  a  Shake- 
spearian play  "The  Taming  of  tne  Shrew" 
will  be  given  by  Miss  Acheson  and  a  score 
of  students,  to  send  the  relay  team  to  Phil- 
adelphia. The  Edwin  Booth's  acting  ver- 
sion is  to  be  used  with  Miss  McLachlan  as 
Katherine  and  John  Campbell  as  Petruchio. 
The  plot  of  the  play  is  the  changing  of 
Katherine's  shrewish  character  by  Petru- 
chio, who  marries  her.  By  initating  and 
exaggerating  her  actions  he  brings  them  to 
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ridicule  in  lier  own  e3'es.  The  costumes, 
which  come  from  Pittsburg  and  Philadel- 
phia, will  be  the  finest  ever  used  in  a  col- 
lege play  here.  The  musical  program, 
which  will  be  exceptionally  fine,  will  be 
given  by  what  was  formerly  the  "Crystal 
Quartette,"  but  which  now  contains  eight 
pieces. 

Westminster  College  has  just  received 
from  J.  C.  Nevin,  of  Los  Angeles,  a  hand- 
some donation  which  consists  of  a  herber- 
ium  and  botanical  library  The  herberium 
contains  six  hundred  and  one  species  from 
south  China  and  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  seven  from  the  Pacific  coast. 
It  contains  four  lockers  with  thirty-six 
cases  all  made  hy  himself  which  hold  the 
mounted  specimens  and  represent  years  of 
faithful  and  painstaking  toil.  The  library 
which  is  a  very  comprehensive  one,  is  used 
in  the  classification  of  the  species  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  very  best  in  existence 
on  the  botany  of  the  coast.  The  gift  is 
valued  at  not  less  than  two  thousand  dol- 
lars and  is  one  of  which  any  university 
might  well  be  proud. 

Manager  Long  should  be  congratulat- 
ed on  the  way  he  has  taken  hold  of  the 
baseball  management  this  spring.  It  is 
his  intention  to  have  six  home  games  for 
which  season  tickets  at  $i  apiece  are  being 
sold.   

ATHLETICS. 

W.  J.  ACHESON 

THE  base  ball  squad  has  been  prac- 
ticing faithfully  for  nearly  two 
hours  or  more  nearly  every  day  this  term. 
Captain  Dave  Calhoun  has  charge  until  the 


coach  arrives.  He  is  training  the  boys  to 
play  the  best  baseball  possible.  About 
twenty-five  candidates  are  out  for  the  team 
and  all  jre  working  hard.  There  are  good 
men  out  for  each  position  and  with  some 
practice  especially  in  batting  the  team  will 
be  the  strongest  we  have  had  for  several 
years.  The  fiist  game  April  24,  with  Mer- 
cer, will  give  the  team  a  chance  to  prove 
its  worth. 

Franklin  field  on  which  the  Universi'y 
of  Pennsylvania  will  hold  its  relay  races 
this  year,  gives  promise  of  again  becoming 
the  Mecca  for  track  teams  all  over  the 
countrj.  The  Relay  management  has  is- 
sued an  article  which  says  in  jiart:  "Penn- 
sylvania's Relay  Races  on  April  29th,  will 
again  be  the  biggest  and  most  important 
sports  of  the  sea^^on.  Over  two  hundred 
teams  will  be  c^'tered  when  the  starter's 
pistol  sends  off  the  first  race  on  the  last 
Saturday  of  April.  Not  only  are  the  entries 
numerous  but  they  are  of  the  highest  class, 
Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton,  Cornell,  Colum- 
bia, Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Lehigh,  Lafay- 
ette John  Hopkins  and  in  fact  all  the  big 
colleges  and  the  best  of  the  minor  colleges 
hav^e  sent  in  their  entries.  Wnh  such  a 
gathering  of  athletic  clans,  some  magnificent 
races  will  surely  result.  The  college  cham- 
pionships are  already  attracting  the  widest 
attention  because  of  the  fact  that  the  very 
best  teams  in  the  country  are  represented 
and  new  world's  records  are  expected  in 
each  event.  The  day  will  thus  be  both  in- 
teresting and  exciting  and  as  usual  an 
enormous  crowd  will  be  on  hand." 

Our  relay  team  is  entered  in  class  num- 
ber three  and  will  run  with  Gallandet,  W. 
U.  P.,  Temple  College,  Western  Reserve 
and  George  Washington  University.  The 
candidates  are  training  daily  on  the  track, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  team  will  repeat 
last  year's  record  and  bring  home  the  ban- 
ner. 
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AT  a  mass  meeting  of  all  the  classes 
recently  the  students  of  Williams 
college  decided  to  abolish  hazing  until 
June.  The  rule  may  be  made  permanent  if 
it  proves  a  success. 

Leland  Stanford  is  going  to  have  a  new 
athletic  field.  Including  the  grandstands, 
track  and  field  house  it  will  cost  about 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

W.  and  J.  has  been  represented  in 
three  debates  this  year.  Her  debaters  have 
met  those  from  Western  Reserve,  Wooster, 
and  Albion. 

The  Juniors  at  W.  U.  P.  will  issue  an 
annual  for  the  first  time. 

The  State  has  recently  appropriated 
$250,00010  Cornell.  The  money  will  be  ex- 
pended on  new  buildings  for  the  agricul- 
tural department. 

A  new  dining  hall  is  being  erected  at 
Indiana  Normal.  The  building  which  is 
named  for  the  present  President  of  the 
board  of  Trustees  will  be  known  as  Thomas 
Sutton  Hall. 

In  a  recent  physical  examination  at 
Bucknell  the  results  show  that  the  Fresh- 
men are  from  five  to  eight  per  cent,  better 
physically  than  the  Sophomores. 

State  College's  base  ball  schedule  in- 
cludes twenty  games,  fourteen  of  which 
will  be  played  away  from  home.  There 
will  be  two  Eastern  trips,  one  Southern, 
and  one  Western. 

Princeton  and  Chicago  Universities 
are  taking  steps  toward  reorganization  on 
the  plan  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  is 
thought  that  by  having  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate colleges  under  one  management,  the 
advantages  of  a  small  college  will  be  com- 


bined with  those  of  the  great  university 
— State  Collegian. 

"The  Kendall  Collegian,"  a  small  but 
attractive  paper,  is  a  new  name  on  our  list. 
It  comes  from  Muskogee,  Indian  Territory. 

''The  Erskinian"  which  hails  from 
Due  West,  S.  C.  contains  two  well  written 
short  stories.  Its  exchange  department  is 
above  the  average. 


MUSIC  AND  ART. 

Ethel  Finney 

ANOTHER  term  has  begun  with  all  of 
the  instructors  back  in  their  places 
and  about  the  same  number  of  pupils  in  both 
departments.  Work  for  Commencement 
will  soon  be  under  way. 

Shortly  after  vacation  a  very  good  con- 
cert for  a  town  of  this  size  was  given  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Westminster  lecture  course.  It  was 
the  last  entertainment  of  this  winter's  Ly- 
ceum course  and  was  a  little  above  the 
usual  order.  The  mjsic  wis  furnished 
by  Ernest  Gamble  Concert  Company  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Ernest  Gamble,  Basso;  Miss 
Verna  Page,  Violiniste;  Mr.  Edwin  M. 
Shonert,  Pianist.  This  company  is  very 
well  known  tor  the  high  order  of  music  it 
renders.  The  numbers  were  almost  all 
familiar  selections  from  well  known  classic 
composers,  and  it  was  this  predominance  of 
good  music  which  placed  the  concert  above 
others  which  we  have  enjoyed  during  the 
winter.  The  printed  program  had  a  libret- 
to and  explanatory  notes  connected  with  It 
which  greatly  assisted  the    uninitiated  in 
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enjoying  the  music  of  the  evening.  A 
dreary  persistent  rain  kept  many  away  but 
in  spite  of  that  fact  the  house  was  very  well 
filled.  The  committee  arranging  the 
course  deserves  praise  for  procuring  such 
real  talent,  and  should  be  encouraged  to 
get  more  of  this  kind  of  music.  It  is  by 
hearing  good  music  that  a  taste  for  it  is  fos- 
tered and,  undoubtedly  we  need  such  a  fos- 
tering here. 

As  it  is  so  near  the  opening  of  the 
spring  term,  we  cannot  write  much  concern- 
ing the  Art  department.  The  pupils  are  at 
present  working  on  some  very  beautiful 
scenes.  Toward  the  close  of  this  term  the 
usual  exhibition  will  be  given. 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

THE  earnestness  with  which  the  girls 
have  taken  up  the  work  at  this,  the 
beginning  of  the  new  as.sociation  year  is 
gratifying.  The  attendance  at  the  first 
meeting  of  this  term  was  greater  than  at 
any  time  during  the  pre\  ious  year. 

On  the  evening  of  March  21st,  a  meet- 
ing was  held  and  a  final  report  of  the  year's 
work  was  given.  The  reports  gave  evi- 
dence of  careful  and  thoughtful  work.  Sug- 
gestions for  improvement  in  different  lines 
of  work  were  offered.  New  officers  were 
elected,  as  follows:  President,  Miss  Ethel 
Finney,  '06;  Vice  President,  Miss  Nellie 
McAuley,  '07;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Miss  Sarah  McCoy.  '07;  Treasurer,  Miss 
Eveline  Bigger,  '06. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  held  its  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Spring  Term  Tuesday 
evening,  April  11.  It  was  an  especially  in- 
teresting one  as  it  was  then  that  the  new 
oflficers  began  their  active  duties. 


When  we  look  back  over  the  work  of 
the  year  it  is  with  mingled  feelings  of  satis- 
faction and  regret  that  we  note  our  succes- 
es  and  failures.  While  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  there  are  many  men  in  college  who  are 
not  members  of  the  Association,  yet  our 
membership  is  not  a  source  of  discourage- 
ment; for  it  is  composed  largely  of  earnest 
workers  who  attend  regularly  and  whose  in- 
fluence among  their  fellows  is  always  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  organization. 
The  meetings,  too,  have  been  excellent  and 
the  interest  manifested  is  most  gratifying. 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  work  in 
connection  wit  h  the  Christian  Associations 
is  that  of  the  Bible  and  mission  classes. 
These  classes  are  more  popular  this  year 
than  ever  before  and  are  among  the  best 
sources  of  instruction  to  which  the  ,  student 
has  access. 

Although  we  are  proud  of  our  Associa- 
tion and  the  influence  it  has  exerted  in  our 
own  lives,  we  cannot  but  think  that  there 
are  greater  things  yet  in  store  for  us.  As 
we  look  ahead  to  the  work  of  the  coming 
year  we  believe  that  the  highest  success  will 
not  be  realized  until  every  man  in  college 
shares  with  us  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  regularly  attending  our  weekly  prayer- 
meeting. 

While  we  yet  have  much  to  accom- 
plish among  our  own  students,  we  feel  that 
the  new  administration  has  begun  under 
very  favorable  circumstances.  The  re- 
cently elected  president  has  carefully  select- 
ed the  committees  and  the  work  will  be 
taken  up  with  vigor.  It  is  the  desire  of 
the  ofi&cers  that  this  may  be  a  better  year 
than  any  of  our  history  and,  with  the  united 
effort  of  the  members,  it  can  certainly  be 
realized. 
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Young  Patrick  Ignatius  McCue 
Sprang  out  at  his  pa  and  said  "Boo!" 
The  youngster  was  tryin' 
To  roar  like  a  lion, 
And  now  he  is  roaring  like  two! 
Men  are  like  matches;  no  virtue  comes 
out  of  them  till  they  have  rubbed  up  against 
a  hard  place. — Ex. 

The  gladdest  words  from  the  student's 
pen  are  these:  "Dear  Dad — I've  passed 
again." — Ex. 

"The  truth  will  out,"  we're  told  andO! 

How  frequently  we  find, 
The  truth  will  out  of  some  men  so 
It  leaves  no  trace  behind. — Ex. 


He  asked  a  miss  what  was  a  kiss  gram- 
matically defined. 

"Its  a  conjunction,  sir,  she  said,  "and 
hence  can't  be  declined." — Ex. 

EUSNE'T  IT  A  SHUESME? 
A  girl  I  once  knew  in  Duquesne, 
Who  lived  at  the  end  of  a  luesne, 
Receiv  ed  a  boquet 
On  a  bright  summer  duet, 
But  her  guest  for  the  sender  was  vuesne. 
—Ex. 

Pa  heard  him  give  the  college  yell, 

For  joy  he  could  not  speak. 
He  murmured,  "Mother  listen  to 
Our  Willie  talking  Gieek."— Ex. 
BILL  AND  THE  BOARD. 
Bill  had  a  bill-board.  Bill  also  had  a 
board-bill.  The  board-bill  bored  Bill  so  that 
Bill  sold  the  bill-board  to  pay  his  board-bill. 
So  after  Bill  sold  his  bill-board  to  pay  his 
board  bill,  the  boardbill  no  longer  bored  Bill. 
— Yale  Expositor. 


NOTICE, 

Open  for  all  engagements  as  chaperon. 
Can  bring  either  green  goggles  or  spy- 
glass. Naturally-hard  of  hearing  and  of  a 
meditative  character.  Can  sleep  on  request 
or  (have  even  been  known  to  go  to  sleep 
while  walking.)  Guaranteed  to  give  sat- 
isfaction.   Charges  reasonable.    Apply  to 

X.  Y.  Z. 

Box  1 1 14342.  Shaky  Hollow. 
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H.  W.  BROOKS 

Hair  Dressing 
and  Shaving 

A  Clean,  Comfortable  Shave. 

New  Wilmington,  Pa, 

s.  w.  rrice:, 

DEALER  IN 

Provisions,  Groceries,  Dry  Goods, 
Rubber  Goods  and  Gen- 
eral Merchandise. 

New  Wilmington       -  Penna. 

WALK-OVER 
SHOES 

^or  7/fen  and  jCadies 

70  Was-hington  Street,  Opposite 

St.  Cloud  Hotel. 
New  Castle,        -        -       !  Pa. 

Jfine  9?f illinert/  Work 

Done  by 

€.  7/fcClaren, 

Market  Street,  New  Wilmington. 


Mercer  Academy 

AND 

School  of  Musk 

High  class  preparatory  school.  Finished 
courses  in  Music  and  Business.  Thorough 
Teachers'  Course.  For  further  informa- 
tion address 

J.  A.  GEALEY,  Principal*      -      Mercer,  Pa. 


Uhe  Xjurnouts 

From  our  Stable  are  the  Finest 
in  every  particular.  Stylish 
Rigs.  Good  Horses.  Hack 
to  the  Junction.         -    -    -  - 

^llen^  jCiuerifman, 

NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA. 


J.  H,  THOMPSON 

DEALER  IN 

CHOICE  GROCERIES,  FRUITS, 
VEGETABLES,  ETC  

GENTLEMEN'S  FURNISHING 
GOODS,  ALSO  LADIES'  HAND- 
KERCHIEFS, ETC  

A  FULL  LINE  OF  CHOCOLATE 
CANDIES  

MARKET       ^       -  STREET 


GEO.  W.  PERKINS. 

^   LEADING  J» 

SHOE  DEALER 

Ladies',  Gents',  Misses'  and  Children's 
Boots,  Shoes,  Rubbers,  Gaiters  and  Ox- 
fords Tennis,  Base  Ball,  Bicycle  and 
Gymnasium  Shoes.   ^  jt 

Prathcr  Block,  NEWoWILMINGTON,  PA 


Jean  Jacques  IRousseau. 


ROUSSEAU'S  aim  in  education  is  to 
return  to  Nature.  His  importance 
in  literature  and  history  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  summed  up  in  his  character 
and  writings,  the  tendencies  toward  indi- 
vidualism that  had  been  stirring  society. 
His  scorn  for  conventionalities  in  contrast 
with  the  ideal  simplicity  of  Nature,  his 
condemnation  of  the  corrupt,  hypocritical 
life  of  his  time,  with  its  distorted  notions 
of  education,  and  his  eloquent  plea  for  a 
return  to  a  life  truly  and  simply  human, 
and  to  an  education  preparing  for  such  a  life, 
did  much  to  arouse  men  to  a  serious  con- 
sideration of  their  condition.  In  so  far  as 
he  laid  bare  the  defects  and  abuses  of  so- 
ciety, and  education,  and  demanded  re- 
forms in  the  direction  of  simplicity,  he  did 
well;  but  when  he  came  to  tell  how  such 
reforms  were  to  be  accomplished  he  devel- 
oped a  system  full  of  contradictions. 

His  views  are  found  in  a  book  called 
Emile,  which  was  perhaps  the  most  influ- 
ential book  ever  written  on  the  subject  of 
education. 

In  this  book,  he  states  that  each  child 
should  be  under  the  care  of  a  tutor  or  gov- 
ernor, who  is  to  have  the  entire  charge  over 
him.  The  tutor  is  to  be  young,  about 
twenty-five,  and  is  to  receive  no  money  for 
devoting  his  life  to  the  child's  education. 
His  duties  are  three  fold:  (i.)  To  keep 
off  all  harmful  influences.  Rousseau  be- 
lieved that  man's  nature  is  fundamentally 
good  and  that  evil  comes  through  contact 
with  society,  so  the  tutor's  first  duty  is  to 


keep  off  outside  influences  of  every  kind. 
(2.)  To  develop  the  bodily  powers,  espec- 
ially the  senses.  Rousseau  was  a  firm  be- 
liever in  physical  exercise,  advocating  it  as 
superior  to  mental  exercise.  (3.)  To 
cultivate  the  child's  sense  of  duty. 

The  proper  place  to  keep  children  is 
an  uninhabited  island,  and  failing  that,  a 
lonely  village,  where  the  child  will  have  as 
little  as  possible  to  do  with  its  fellowmen. 

For  the  first  twelve  years  of  its  life 
the  child  is  to  devote  itself  to  having  a  good 
time,  and  in  all  things  is  to  carry  out  his 
own  will  His  health  is  to  be  cared  for. 
and  his  body,  and  particularly  his  senses 
are  to  be  developed  by  exercise.  Books 
are  to  shunned,  and  the  child  is  to  learn 
what  is  absolutely  necessary,  from  the  ob- 
ject lessons  around  him.  Rousseau  thinks 
that  if  left  to  himself  a  child  will  learn  to 
read  of  his  own  accord,  at  the  age  of  ten. 
He  is  to  be  guided  solely  by  natural  neces- 
sity, and  is  never  to  be  reasoned  with  as 
Nature  never  reasons.  He  is  not  to  be 
forbidden  things  but  prevented;  and  he  is 
never  to  be  punished,  but  is  to  be  left  to 
feel  the  natural  effects  of  his  actions.  If 
for  instance,  he  breaks  a  pane  of  glass,  the 
tutor  is  to  say  nothing,  but  to  leave  it  un- 
repaired until  the  child  catches  cold.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  the  child  will  be  practi- 
cally a  well  developed  animal  with  an  unde- 
veloped mind. 

Between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty 
the  child  is  to  study  those  subjects  which 
are  excited  by  natural  curiosity  and  which 
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are  useful,  such  as  the  natural  sciences  and 
mathematics.  These  are  to  be  taught  not 
from  books,  but  from  Nature.  When  he 
has  at  last  learned  to  read,  the  child's  most 
used  book  is  to  be  Robinson  Crusoe,  as  this 
represents  a  man  living  his  life  without  the 
aid  of  society.  It  is  of  less  importance  that 
the  child  should  learn,  than  that  he  should 
do  nothing  against  his  own  inclinations. 
Qualit}'  not  quantity  is  to  be  aimed  for,  and 
the  student  is  to  cover  only  as  much  ground 
as  he  can  intelligently  comprehend.  The 
method  of  learning  is  to  bring  out  the  pu- 
pils' own  powers.  Be.sides  the  studying  of 
mathematics,  natural  science,  music  and 
drawing,  Rousseau  advocates  manual  train- 
ing. Every  child  should  learn  a  trade.  He 
says  that  rich  or  poor,  strong  or  weak,  the 
citizen  who  does  not  work  is  a  scoundrel, 
and  manual  labor  is  to  be  preferred,  as  it 
affords  the  greatest  freedom.  The  learn- 
ing of  a  trade  secures  self-dependence  and 
improves  the  head  as  well  as  the  hands. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  the  best  literary 
models  are  to  studied,  especially  the  ancient 
classics.  To  finish  his  education  the  pu- 
pil should  travel  for  about  two  years,  learn- 
ing from  the  society  that  until  then  has 
been  shunned.  Traveling  does  away  with 
local  and  national  prejudices,  puts  exper- 
ience instead  of  imagination,  and  widens 
the  sympathies 

Rousseau's  system  of  education  has 
three  faults,  (i)  It  is  too  exclusive.  He 
would  confine  it  to  the  rich  and  well  born, 
saying  that  the  poor  have  no  need  of  fur- 
ther education  than  that  furnished  by  their 
conditions.  (2)  If  is  too  impracticable. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  tutor  willing  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  education  of  one  child, 
and  that  for  no  reward.    Besides  that,  the 


isolation  demanded  is  impossible,  unless 
desert  islands  could  be  produced  at  will. 
It  is  impossible  to  keep  a  child  altogether 
from  outside  influences,  and  a  child  brought 
up  in  such  solitude  would  not  be  natural. 
(3)  It  is  immoral,  because  it  makes  self- 
interest  the  sole  motive  and  that  frequent- 
ly in  low  forms. 

But  in  spite  of  all  defects  Roussean's  in- 
fluence on  education  is  beyond  measure. 
He  has  been  called  the  "Father  of  Peda- 
gogy." He  first  made  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation a  burning  question,  and  made  clear 
its  connection  with  all  human  welfare. 
Three  of  his  demands  have  been  responded 
to:  (i)  That  chiHren  should  from  the 
first  be  allowed  complete  freedom  of  move- 
ment. (2)  That  they  should  be  educat- 
ed through  direct  experience,  instead  of 
through  mere  information  from  books.  (3) 
That  they  should  be  taught  to  use  their 
hands  in  the  production  of  useful  articles. 

He  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the 
teacher's  first  duty  is  to  study  the  child, 
and  that  the  studies  should  be  adapted  to 
childhood  and  not  manhood.  To  him  be- 
longs the  merit  of  exposing  the  error  of 
sacrificing  childhood  to  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge.  He  said  that  the  subjects  or- 
dinarily taught  to  children,  such  as  geog- 
raph}',  arithmetic  and  history  are  foreign  to 
their  minds,  and  are  entirely  beyond  their 
range.  He  said  children  should  be  treated 
as  children,  not  as  adults,  and  that  the 
teacher's  duty  is  to  know  the  child's  way 
of  seeing,  thinking  and  feeling.  He  based 
education  entirely  on  the  study  of  the  child 
to  be  educated,  and  demanded  such  a 
method  of  learning  as  would  bring  out  the 
pupils  powers,  the  subjects  being  sufficient- 
ly varied  to  show  the  connection  between 
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the  various  branches  of  knowledge,  and  to 
show  the  direction  of  the  pupils  taste  and 
talent. 

There  is  no  denying  the  genius  of 
Rousseau.  In  the  words  of  one  writer, 
"his  is  one  of  the  original  voices  that  go 
on  sounding  and  awakening  echoes  in  all 
lands.  Willingly  or  unwillingly,  at  first 
hand  or  from  imperfect  echoes,  everyone 
who  studies  education  must  study  Rous- 
seau." Paulina  Alexander. 

THE  VALUE  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  LATIN. 

THERE  is  a  little  German  proverb — 
"Ubung  macht  den  Meister"  whic^i 
seems  to  me  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
study  of  Latin.  There  is  no  royal  road  but 
there  is  for  each  one,  who  continues  the 
race  to  the  end,  the  victor's  crown. 

The  requirements  for  success  are  ade- 
quate preparation  in  English,  average 
mental  capacity  and  a  determination  to 
succeed.  The  study  of  Latin  will  NEVER 
teach  English  Grammar.  It  will  help  to 
fix  in  mind  the  essential  points  in  regard  to 
grammar  but  without  a  fair  knowledge  of 
English  one  should  wait  until  that  knowl- 
edge has  been  secured. 

The  results  from  this  study  will  be 
First:  exactness.  There  is  very  little 
guess  work.  A  language  inflected  as  highly 
as  is  the  Latin  with  its  declension  of  rouns, 
pronouns,  adjectives  and  participles,  its 
comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs  and 
its  conjugation  of  verbs,  cannot  help  but 
develop  a  power  of  keen  perception  in  mak- 
ing fine  distinctions  which  will  be  ours  to 
use  in  deciding  the  momentous  questions 
of  life,  long  after  these  inflections  have  been 
forgotten. 


Second:  A  study  of  the  Latin  gives  us 
a  better  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of 
many  words  in  our  own  language.  But 
says  some  one  "I  can  get  all  that  from  the 
dictionary."  True  but  no  one  who  wants 
to  really  know  will  be  willing  to  take  things 
from  hearsay  when  he  can  go  to  the  root  of 
the  matter  for  himself. 

Third:  A  study  of  the  history  of  the 
Romans  gives  us  an  insight  into  political 
institutions  closely  allied  to  our  own.  A 
student  of  history  must  in  order  to  fully 
appreciate  English  and  American  history 
have  well  in  mind  the  history  of  the  Rom- 
ans. This  he  can  most  surely  acquire  for 
himself  from  original  sources  through  Caes- 
ar, Cicero,  Livy  and  other  Roman  histor- 
ians. 

Fourth:  No  literature  has  come  down 
to  us  so  rich  in  oratory,  in  philosophy  and 
poetry  as  that  left  us  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  and  no  one  can  so  fully  appreciate 
this  as  the  young  man  or  woman  who  is 
able  to  read  the  original. 

He  who  would  be  an  orator  must  go 
(among  the  Romans)  to  Cicero.  He  will 
notice  how  carefully  each  sentence  is  writ- 
ten, with  what  rare  discrimination  he  choos- 
es words.  There  is  no  mere  jumbling  to- 
gether but  each  word  speaks  for  itself  and 
stands  forth  in  dignified  eloquence. 

Or,  do  we  wish  to  philosophize  on 
friendship  and  old  age.  Again  Cicero 
leads  us  through  argument  after  argument, 
opening  to  our  mental  vision  the  secret  of  a 
happy  life.  We  cannot  help  but  believe 
that  this  pagan,  this  orator,  this  philoso- 
pher has  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  immortal- 
ity beyond. 

Or,  perhaps  we  are  weary  and  so  with 
well   thumbed    Horace  in   hand  we  sit 
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within  some  sequestered   nook  and  read  of 

"Bandusia's  fount,  in  clearness  crystalline, 

O  worthy  of  the  vine  the  flowers  we  vow! 
Tomorrow  shall  be  thine 

A  kid,  whose  crescent  brow 
"Is  sprouting,  all  for  love  and  victory. 

In  vain;  his  warm  red,  so  early  stirred, 
Thy  gelid  stream  shall  die, 

Child  of  the  wanton  herd. 

"Thee,  the  fierce  Sirian  star,  to  madness  fired, 
Forbears  to  touch;  sweet  cool  thy  waters  yield 

To  ox  with  ploughing  tired. 
And  flocks  that  range  afield. 

"Thou  too  one  day  shall  win  proud  eminence 
'Mid  honored  founts,  while  I  the  ilex  sing 

Crowning  the,  cavern,  whence 
Thy  babbling  wavelets  spring." 

All  hail  to  Horace,  who  sang  of  nature 
so  surpassingly,  who  challenged  posterity 
in  charmed  accents  and  who  could  shape 
the  sternest  and  most  concise  of  tongues 
into  melodious  cadences  that  invest  her  un- 
dying verse  with  all  the  magic  of  music 
and  all  the  freshness  of  youth, 

M.  K.  Martin. 

^'THE  MILE  RUN/' 

"Result  of  the  high  jump: — 
First,  number  twenty-three; 
Second,  number  eighteen; 
Third,  number  seven. 

Westminster,  31;  Washington-Madison 
33,  Genevieve  College  32;  Western  Medic 
19;  AUenton  17.  All  out  for  the  mile 
run." 

Pandemonium  reigned  in  the  grand- 
stand. Hoarse-voiced  partisans  of  the  five 
schools  cheered  themselves  hoarser  yet  in 
efforts  to  do  honor  to  the  victors  of  the 
jump.  "Here  they  come."  The  cheering 
begins  afresh.  Three  schools  have  a 
chance  to  win  the  meet.  Washington-Mad- 
ison is  openly  exultant.  Arn't  they  ahead 
andhasn't  Whitehead  done  4,47  only  the 


week  before.  And  Westminster  only  has 
two  youngsters,  Wayne  and  Long,  while 
Whitehead's  a  veteran. 

Long  is  a  Sophomore  and  has  run  be- 
fore, but  this  is  his  first  big  meet.  Wayne 
is  only  a  Freshman.  He  had  worked  hard 
on  the  farm  at  home  and  had  all  the  requi- 
sites of  a  good  runner.  All  that  Spring  he 
had  trained  hard  and  persistently,  until  it 
was  a  toss-up  between  Long  and  him.self, 
who  was  the  better  man.  Three  weeks  be- 
fore, after  the  daily  practice,  the  coach  cal- 
led them  into  the  the  little  building  that 
served  as  a  track  house.  "Boys,  some- 
thing's got  to  be  done.  That  man  White- 
head has  got  you  both  by  3  seconds.  I  only 
know  one  way  to  beat  him.  One  of  you 
must  cut  out  about  half-way  around  the 
third  lap  and  set  a  good  stiff  pace  to  draw 
him  on,  so's  he  will  be  all  in  when  it  comes 
to  the  last  sprint.  The  other  will  take  it 
easy,  and  if  this  works,  we  will  get  first, 
and  we  want  all  we  can  get,  for  this  meet's 
going  to  be  a  pretty  close  thing.  Wayne, 
I'll  ask  you  to  set  the  pace.  It's  got  to  be 
one  or  the  other,  and  Long's  bad  more  ex- 
perience. All  the  same,  you  are  helping 
the  school  just  as  much  as  Long  is." 

He  thought  this  all  over  as  he  went  to 
his  room.  After  all  his  work  it  had  come 
to  this.  The  gibes  of  those  who  did  not 
know  the  circumstances,  saying  that  he 
had  set  a  faster  pace  than  be  could  hold; 
and  the  thought  of  losing  his  chance  to 
gain  his  "W."  His  room  mate's  "next 
year"  was  too  far  away  to  be  of  comfort. 
But  now  the  decisive  moment  had  come. 
The  coach  was  beside  him  giving  him  last 
instructions.  "Don't  force  the  pace  too 
fast  or  he  will  get  on  to  it.  Do  your  work 
well  and  the  school  won't  forget  it." 
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Almost  before  he  knew  it  he  was  on 
the  mark  and  off  it.  He  took  his  position 
behind  Whitehead,  his  team-mate  behind 
him.  A  Western  Medic  man  was  setting 
the  pace,  a  rather  fast  one  it  seemed  to 
Wayne.  The  close  of  the  first  quarter 
saw  the  Western  Medic  man  drop  back  and 
his  place  taken  by  an  Allenton  man.  A 
second  time  they  passed  the  cheering  stand. 
The  runners  were  beginning  to  string  out. 
Whitehead  was  first,  Wayne  second  and 
Long  third,  the  rest  followed  some  distance 
behind.  Wayne  was  still  fresh,  as  was  his 
team  mate.  Whitehead  was  going  easily 
so  easily  that  Wayne  could  not  help  but 
admire  the  W  and  M  man's  running. 

Two  and  a  half  laps  gone!  Wayne 
began  to  draw  up.  Now  he  was  even  with 
him.  Now  ahead.  He  was  running 
strongly.  Whitehead  hesitated  for  a  mom- 
ent and  then  followed.  Wayne  increased 
his  pace.  Again  they  passed  the  stand. 
The  cheering  was  continuous.  It  was  go- 
ing to  be  a  race,  a  race  to  talk  about  for 
days  to  come. 

And  now  only  two  hundred  yards  re- 


main. Wayne,  tired,  his  work  done,  was 
going  to  drop  back.  Over  his  shoulder, 
he  saw  Long  coming,  running  well  within 
himself,  and  the  race  is  won  for  West- 
minster. But  why  that  noise!  It  has  in- 
creased two-fold.  Something  mu.st  have 
happened.  He  took  a  frightened  glance 
behind  him.  Long  was  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
and  Whitehead  only  a  few  yards  behind. 
He  must  win  the  race  or  the  day  would  be 
lost.  He  was  so  tired  that  he  could  hardly 
move  at  all,  his  breath  came  in  gasps,  yet 
that  relentless  pursurer  held  on.  One  more 
effort  and  the  tape  was  crossed.  He 
stumbled  and  fell  into  his  room-mate's 
arms.  A  minute  later  the  referee's  voice 
was  heard  announcing: 

"Wayne,  Westminster,  finst; 

Long,  Westminster,  second; 

Whitehead,  W.  and  M.,  third.  Time 
4-45^-5- 

And  now  he  understood  it  all.  How 
Long  close  behind  him  was  not  to  be  seen 
and  that  he  had  beaten  the  hitherto  invinc- 
ible Whitehead!  Tired,  but  happy,  he 
was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  his  school- 
mates, cheered  as  the  hero  of  the  day. 
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Claseification  of  Students. 

ATOPIC  that  has  lately  excited  much  discussion  among  Westminster  students,  is 
the  recent  action  of  the  Faculty  with  regard  to  the  reclas.sification  of  many  stu- 
dents. When  it  was  announced  in  chapel  one  morning  that  a  change  in  classification 
had  been  made,  anxiety  seized  upon  many  a  student  who.^e  "conditions"  made  his  class 
rank  a  little  uncertain.  Upon  examination  of  the  list  of  reclassified  ones,  it  was  found  to 
bs  somewhat  extensive,  especially  deep  was  the  gloom  which  overspread  the  Sophomore 
class  at  seeing  the  list  of  her  lost  members.  Generally  speaking,  however,  this  action  of 
the  Faculty  received  the  approval  of  students. 

Lack  of  strictness  in  classification  has  often  been  mentioned  as  a  serious  fault  of  this 
college.  Most  other  schools  preserve  a  greater  regularity  in  their  class  courses  and  do 
not  admit  of  so  many  conditions  as  has  been  done  here.  Repeated  efforts  have  been 
made  to  lengthen  and  strengthen  the  course  of  the  college,  and  indted  we  have  an  ad- 
mirable course  of  study  laid  out  for  us.  This  last  action  of  the  Faculty  with  regard  to 
classification,  shows  a  determination  to  maintain  the  prescribed  course  and  to  simplify 
the  student's  work,  as  well  as  the  instructor's,  by  limiting  the  number  of  "conditions." 
After  all  this  is  the  most  effectual  means  of  strengthening  our  school. 

**®uMi  l^oit  So^atcbt." 

JAPAN,  the  little  nation  of  the  Fast,  first  gain<;d  world  wide  notice  with  the  opening  of 
the  Russo-Japan  v>ar.  Since  then  many  new  impressions  of  that  empire  have  been  ob- 
tained and  many  erroneous  ones  corrected.  To  the  people  at  large  the  most  surprising  fact, 
perhaps,  concerning  Japan  is  the  importance  and  advancement  of  education  in  that  na- 
tion. Certainly  education  is  highly  regarded  in  the  Mikado's  Kingdom,  for  in  the  fol- 
lowing edict  we  see  the  national  policy  toward  this  question:  "It  is  intended  that  hence- 
forth education  shall  be  so  diffused  that  there  may  not  be  a  village  with  an  ignorant  fam- 
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ily,  nor  a  family  with  an  ignorant  member."  A  more  inclusive  aim  cannot  be  found  in 
nations  of  more  advanced  civilization.  The  attitude  of  the  people  toward  education  may 
be  inferred  from  one  of  their  proverbs,  "Oudji  yori  sodatchi" — Education  is  more  than 
birth.  This  shows  the  widespread  popularity  of  the  educational  movement  among  them. 
The  little  Jap  knows  of  and  covets  the  power  of  knowledge. 

This  proverb  of  the  Japanese  is  specially  forceful  in  America.    There  are  no  birth 
classes  here.  A  man  of  humble  birth  may,  if  he  has  ability  and  energy,  reach  the  high 
est  position  open  to  Americans.    Here  a  man  stands  on  his  own  merits:  the  individual  is 
considered,  not  his  accidental  social  position.   Personal  worth  counts,  and  it  is  depend- 
ent on  education — an  assertion  granted  by  all. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  the  c  illege  student?  In  our  land,  where  education  does 
not  have  to  contend  with  class  divisions,  it  is  true  that  "education  is  more  than  birth," 
that  education  gives  position.  In  view  of  this,  careful  attention  should  be  taken  in  ac- 
quiring the  best  education — a  complete,  rounded  development  of  the  man.  For  since 
America  stands  for  the  individual,  his  place  in  the  active  affairs  of  life  wi'l  be  higher  or 
lower  according  to  the  breadth  of  his  education.  I^et  this  bean  incentive  then  toward 
thorough  preparation  in  college. 

A  mild  attack  of  Chicagoism  recently  led  Gene\  a  College  students  to  go  out  on  a 
strike  against  the  Faculty  which  had  expelled  seven  of  their  number.  Such  proceedings 
should  have  no  place  in  college  life.    A  mob-ruled  college  is  as  bad  as  a  mob-ruled  city. 

The  fact  that  Westminster  has  two  Rhodes'  scholars  argues  well  for  her  standard  of 
work. 

^6  ^^ft 

Would  the  Seniors  Hke  to  do  something?  There  is  a  plan  mentioned  in  an  editorial 
of  the  February  number  which  opens  up  a  splendid  opportunity. 

^p^* 

At  the  top  or  next  to  it  is  Westminster's  place  in  Athletics,  Oratory  and  Scholar- 
ship.   It  should  be  a  matter  of  pride  with  us  to  keep  her  there. 

ft^^ 

Ten  weeks  in  the  Spring  term.  Two  weeks  away  a  playing  ball.  That  is  not  so 
bad  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  worse. 

^^fe 

Habits  are  formed  in  early  life.  That  is  why  the  Freshman  is  given  such  a  good 
chance  to  form  the  habit  of  study. 
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ALUMNI. 

,^ 

R.  C.  McKelvey. 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL  J.  A. 
VAN  ORSDEL,  '85,  has  lately 
been  appointed  Associate  Justice  of  the 
state  of  Wyoming,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Knight. 
General  Van  Orsdel  has  become  one  of  the 
best  known  men  of  the  State  in  which  he 
lives.  After  his  graduation  at  Westmin- 
ster, he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Dana  & 
Long,  New  Castle.  Kl-  practiced  law  in 
Nebraska  until  1891  when  be  removed  to 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.  More  honors  than  usually 
come  to  public  officials  have  already  been 
bestowed  ur^on  Judge  Van  Orsdel  and  the 
early  age  of  44  finds  him  the  highest  tri- 
bunal in  his  State. 

The  following  Alumni  attended  the 
Convention  in  this  place  beginning  April 
5th:  Miss  Bess  Gilkey,  '04,  Miss  Edyth 
Davidson,  '04,  J.  McCalmont,  '03,  Earl 
Miller,  '02,  H.  T.  Getty,  '03,  A.  H.  Bald- 
inger,  '03,  Alvin  Campbell,  '04,  Rev.  W. 
V.  Grove,  '00,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Ferguson,  '98, 
Earla  Mitchell,  '04. 

Bertal  Leigh  Alexander,  '04,  of  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.  has  won  the  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ship in  that  state  and  will  be  her  represent- 
ative at  Oxford  next  term.  Since  gradu- 
ating at  Westminster,  Mr.  Alexander  has 
been  studying  further  in  the  academic  de- 
partment of  Princeton  university.  He  was 
one  of  the  highest  honor  men  here  and  well 
deserves  the  honor  which  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  him.  Most  of  us  will  remem- 
ber that  George  Vincent.  '04,  won  a  sim- 
iliar  Scholarship  from  Ohio  last  year. 
Westminster  may  well  be  proud  of  having 


two  representatives  across  the  sea,  espec- 
ially when  our  students  must  measure  up 
with  university  men  to  obtain  the  appoint- 
ment. 

Miss  Zella  Mitchell,  '01,  who  has  been 
in  the  Egyptian  mission  since  graduating, 
has  returned  home  on  account  of  poor 
health.  Since  arriving  here  Miss  Mitchell 
has  been  steadily  improving  and  will  soon 
have  regained  her  usual  strength. 

The  wedding  of  M.  G.  Moore,  '04, 
and  Miss  Bess  Campbell,  of  Pulaski  took 
place  at  the  home  of  the  bride  at  noon 
April  19th.  Ben  Graham,  '04,  was  present 
as  groomsman.  Mr.  Moore's  enthusiastic 
friends  took  advantage  of  the  golden  op- 
portunity of  doing  him  honor.  After  the 
ceremony  the  bride  and  groom  were  mer- 
rily chased  through  thick  showers  of  rice 
to  the  carriage  at  the  door,  which  was  to 
convey  them  to  the  station  at  Pulaski.  The 
top  of  this  conveyance  was  gorgeously  dec- 
orated with  Westminster  blue  and  white, 
and  a  number  of  grotesque  placards  con- 
veying interesting  bits  of  information  about 
its  occupants,  while  the  gearing  was  hung 
with  enough  boots  and  shoes  to  last  a  life- 
time, if  they  were  only  new.  A  crowd  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  conducted  them  to  the 
station  and  the  pair  were  freed  from  their 
tormentors  only  after  the  train  had  put 
distance  between  them.  Mr.  Moore  has 
the  congratulations  and  best  wishes  of  a 
host  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  Keep  it 
up.  Alumni. 

May  Alexander  '04,  is  home  for  the 
summer  vacation. 

George  McClelland,  '04,  and  Dave 
McBride,  '04,  are  teaching  in  Dayton,  O. 

Mrs.  Alice  McClure  has  returned  from 
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her  mission  work  in  India  for  a  short  rest. 
She  was  among  the  speakers  at  the  Stu- 
dent's Missionary  Convention  and  has  de- 
livered several  other  interesting  addresses 
since  coming  home.  Mrs.  McClure  will 
probably  remain  in  this  country  a  year  or 
more  before  returning  to  the  field. 

HOLCADESMIKRAL 

Edith  Galbraith, 

Geo.  ly.  Cochran. 

Dr.  Campbell,  in  Constitutional  Hist: 
"Now  Miss  Park  we're  thro  with  our 
courting  days  let  us  proceed  to  the  church. ' ' 

A  drummer  once  overtook  another  on 
the  road  and  tried  to  pass  him.  This,  of 
course,  the  other  objected  to  and  a  spirited 
altercation  took  place.  "What  do  you  sell?" 
at  length  demanded  number  one.  "Drngs 
and  medicines,"  w^as  the  reply  of  number 
two,  "AUright,  go  ahead,"  said  the  other; 
"I  sell  grave  stones." 

On  Friday  evening  someone  suggested 
to  Miss  Quay  that  they  have  a  game  of 
jacks.  "Yes  this  would  be  a  fine  'Jack' 
evening"  she  replied. 

Buzz  Tannehill,  telling  a  "whopper" 
"And  that  nigger  was  a  bigger  nigger  than 
I  am." 

In  Caesar,  Passim  fugere  coepit.  Schol- 
ar "He  began  to  flee  in  all  directions." 

"Poor  Caesar." — Ex. 

Mr.  E.  at  dinner  table  after  the  lecture 
against  spooning — "Well,  a  little  bit  of 
good  natured  spooning  won't  hurt  a.ny- 
body." 

Another  of  Milton's  jawbreakers,  when 
asked  if  he  liked  third  Prep  botany,  "Thank 


you,  very  much  it  certainly  is  amusing  to 
hear  those  unsophisticated  Preps,  attempt 
to  expound  their  knowledge," 
A  drama  in  three  acts. 
I.    Maid  one. 
II.    Maid  won. 
III.    Made  one. 

Miss  Melville — Translating  French: 
"The  young  man  replied  in  the  same  im- 
passible voice." 

Prof,  (to  scholar)  "What  is  biology?" 
I  suppose  it's  the  science  of  buying."-  Ex. 

Miss  Carter  says  "that  love  is  shy." 

"Dr.  C.  to  Newt.  "What  is  a  marine 
league?" 

Newt.  "O  a  sort  of  league,  something 
like  the  National  Baseball  league." 

Mike— "And  what  are  you  trying  to 
do  Tommy?"  Tommy  (with  rope  around 
his  waist)  "Sure  and  I'm  trying  to  commit 
suicide."  Mike:  "Why  don't  you  put  the 
rope  around  your  neck?"  Tommy:  "Faith 
and  I  tried  it,  but  I  couldn't  get  me  breath." 

Clark  Beil,  on  impromptu:  The  Facul- 
ty's view  on  strolling.  "I  don't  know  just 
what  the  faculty's  views  are,  but  they  don't 
agree  with  mine.  I  think  a  fellow  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  stroll  with  his  girl  as  much  as 
he  wants  to." 

Dr.  Campbell,  in  Evidence  of  Christian- 
ity: "Now  Mr.  Yourd,  there's  just  as  much 
difference  between  you  and  me  as  there  is 
between  me  and  a  monkey." 

Teacher:  "Johnnie  Stokes,  How  many 
make  a  million?" 

Johnnie:  "Very  few  on  earth." 

Noble  says  that  nobody  can  cut  him 

out. 
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Prof,  (dictating  prose)  "Slave,  where 
is  thy  horse?' ' 

Startled  pupil — It's  in  my  desk  sir, 
but  I  wasn't  using  it."  — Ex. 

Thompson  translating  German,  "Fath- 
er come  into  the  house;  it's  uncomfortable 
to  lie  in  open  space." 

When  asked  why  he  was  so  happy 
"Bill"  Clark  replied,  "I'm  going  to  see  my 
girl." 

Miss  Melville — Bunny  eats  almost 
everything;  he  isn't  a  bit  hard  to  cook  for. 

A  Freshman  girl  at  class  meeting: 
"Mr.  President,  I  move  we  all  wear  white 
shirt  waist  suits  with  black  ribbons  when 
the  class  picture  is  taken." 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a 
dual  tennis  tournament  with  Grove  City. 
The  first  meet  will  probably  be  held  at 
Grove  City  May  30,  831  St.  with  a  return 
meet  here  soon  after. 

Long  walks  are  all  the  go  since  the 
crowd  tramped  to  Meadville  to  see  the 
Allegheny  game.  The  experiences  of  the 
different  fellows  will  furnish  tales  for  many 
years  to  come.  However  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  very  few  of  them  would  wish  to  walk 
it  over  again. 

LOCALS. 

Edwin  Booth's  acting  version  of 
Shakespeare's  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew" 
was  given  in  the  College  Chapel  Monday, 
April  24th  for  the  benefit  of  the  Westmin- 
.ster  Athletic  Association.  It  was  one  of 
the  very  best  plays  ever  given  here  and  a 
great  credit  to  Miss  Acheson's  training. 


Miss  Anna  McLachlau  as  the  Shrew  and 
Mr.  J.  C.  Campbell,  as  Petruchio,  both 
displayed  remarkable  ability  in  acting. 
The  Westminster  Mandolin  and  Guitar 
Club  furnished  delightful  music  for  the  oc- 
casion. 

The  Student's  Missionary  Conference 
of  the  United  Presb>terian  church  was  held 
here  beginning  Friday  afternoon  May  5th, 
and  ending  Sabbath  evening.  May  7.  Alle- 
gheny Theological  Seminary,  Muskingum 
and  Wesimiuster  colleges  were  the  princi- 
pal institutions  represented,  although 
.several  Young  People's  Societies  of  the 
surrounding  towns  sent  representatives 
The  addresses  at  the  different  meetings 
were  all  unusally  interesting  and  profitable. 
Among  the  speakers  were  the  following 
who  are  well  known  to  most  United  Pres- 
byterians: Rev.  W.  R.  Hotchkiss,  a  mis- 
sionary in  Central  Africa;  Dr.  J.  Knox, 
Montgomery,  President  of  Muskingum 
College;  Dr.  J.  K.  McClurkin,  pastor  of  the 
Shadyside  church,  Pittsburg;  Rev.  W.  B. 
Anderson,  Mrs.  R.  McClure,  and  Miss 
Josephine  White,  missionaries  in  Indi""; 
Miss  Florence  Kerr  who  expects  to  go  to 
to  India  in  a  few  months  as  a  missionary; 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Hill,  foreign  secretary  of  the 
Women's  Board;  J.  Campbell  White,  Sec. 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com.  Rev.  Charles 
R.  Watson,  Sec.  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Board.  At  the  Sabbath  evening  after-meet- 
ing about  fifty  volunteered  to  enter  the 
mission  field.  More  than  thirty  others 
said  they  were  willing  to  become  mission- 
aries if  they  should  find  it  was  their  duty. 
It  is  hoped  and  belie\  ed  that  the  results  of 
this  convention  will  be  great  and  far-reach- 
ing. 
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ATHLETICS. 

W.  J.  ACHHSON 

WESTMINSTER  won  second  place  in 
the  college  one-mile  relay  race  on 
Franklin  field,  Philadelphia  on  April  29. 
The  first  place  and  prize  went  to  the  West- 
ern Reserve  University  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
in  the  fast  time  of  3  minutes  and  34  3-5 
seconds.  Our  boys  won  the  real  race  as 
the  Western  Reserve  team  easily  outclassed 
all  the  others.  Every  one  of  the  team  ran 
a  pretty  race  and  they  deserved  their  place. 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College  took 
third  place,  while  W.  U.  P.  was  among  the 
"also  rans."  The  team  was  composed  of 
the  following  men  in  the  order  of  their  po- 
sition in  the  race:  Clark, '05,  Mitchell,  '07, 
Marks,  '07,  Stewart,  '05,  (Captain  )  Each 
man  on  the  team  received  a  handsome  silver 
cup  as  second  prize. 

The  base  ball  team  has  lost  four  and 
won  three  games  so  far  this  season.  Their 
playing  has  been  better  than  the  scores  in- 
dicate and  better  things  are  looked  for  the 
rest  of  the  season.  The  nine  lost  on  the 
trip  because  the  other  teams  played  better 
ball  but  they  were  handicapped  by  an  ir- 
regular line-up.  The  following  are  the  re- 
sults: 

Mercer  vs.  Westminster  April  24. 

R.  H.  E. 

Westminster  5  0  1  0  5  0  0  x  11  11  3 

Mercer         00010000  152 
Batteries — Noble,    Calhoun   and  Hartvvell;  J. 
Byers,  King  and  Eatly. 

Westminster  vs.  Allegheny  at  Meadville, 
April  29. 

R.  H.  E. 

Westmirster  33030214  16  16  4 

Allegheny     20200502  11  55 

Batteries — Calhoun  and  Hartwell;  McArthur, 
Mittigerand  Duukle. 


Westminster  vs.  West  Virginia  University 
Morgantown,  West  Va.    May  2. 

R.  H.  E. 

W.  V.  U.        30013000X  7  11  2 

Westminster  001000200  38  5 

Batteries— Noble  and  Hartwell;  Stanley  and 
McCartney. 

May  3. 

R.  H.  E. 

W,  V.  U.         0  4  1  5  7  0  0  1  X  18  19  2 

Westminster  100001000  2  77 

Batteries— Calhoun    and  Hart\\ell;  Hall  and 

McCartney. 
California  Normal  vs.Westminster  California, 
Pa.,  May  5. 

R.  H.  E. 

California      00203202x  9    7  2 

Westminster  000100010  28  8 

Batteries— Noble  and  Hartwell;  Abbot  and 
McDonald. 

Westminster  vs  West  Newton,  West  Newton, 
May  6. 

R.  H.  E. 

Westminster   001020010  4    8  4 

West  Newton  10012500*  9  11  3 

Batteries— Hartwell  and  Smith;  Spittel  and 
Harris. 

THE  COLLEGE  WORLD. 
J- 

J.  W.  ACHESON. 

A  Freshman  at  Franklin  and  Marshal 
College,  who  was  being  hazed  by  a  crowd 
of  Sophomores,  shot  into  the  group  and 
wounded  one  of  the  men.  Although  three 
fourths  of  the  students  petitioned  the  facul- 
ty to  expel  the  man,  they  caused  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Sophomores  instead. 

At  the  University  of  Nebraska  a  squad 
of  fifteen  is  kept  in  mental  and  physical 
training  for  two  months  preliminary  to 
selecting  two  teams  of  three  each  for  inter- 
collegiate debating  contests. — Ex. 

A  clipping  from  the  State  Collegian 
shows  one  phase  of  college  spirit,  "Two 
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hundred  students  of  Missouri  University 
stole  a  barn  and  took  it  several  blocks.  It 
was  a  big,  two-story  frame  stable  with  a 
ton  of  hay  in  the  loft.  They  began  before 
midnight  and  continued  until  after  five  a. 
m. ,  working  in  relays.  Everything  that 
obstructed  the  course  of  the  barn,  which 
was  rolled  on  wheels,  was  removed.  Trees 
were  cut  down  and  telephone  and  electric 
light  wires  removed." 

Through  the  donation  of  $50,000  by 
the  steel  king,  the  University  of  Maine  is 
to  have  a  Carnegie  Library,  aiid  a  gift  of 
$150,000  by  the  same  donor  gives  Syracuse 
University  a  new  library  building. 

Much  discussion  about  fraternities  has 
recently  arisen  over  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  in  the  Minnesota  Legistature  to  abolish 
all  fraternities. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
Bible  Study  classes  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College  has  reached  two  hundred. 

The  students  of  Kendall  College, 
Muskogee,  Ind.  Ter.,  joined  enthusiastical- 
ly in  greeting  President  Roosevelt  as  he 
passed  through  the  city. 

Some  music  loving  students  of  Hiram 
College  went  to  Cle\  eland  recently  to  hear 
the  famous  Paderewski. 

Coe  and  Konmouth  will  meet  in  de- 
bate at  Monmouth  this  spring.  Paul 
McClenahan,  Wallace  Black  and  Neal 
McClenahan  will  represent  Monmouth. -Ex 

The  first  College  of  hygiene  in  Scot- 
land is  to  be  founded  by  Mr.  Andrew  Car- 
negie in  Dumferline,  his  birth-place.  The 
college  is  to  be  for  students  under  eighteen 
years  of  age.  At  the  close  of  the  curricul- 
um the  student  will  be  qualified  to  teach 
anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene,  theory  of 


movements  and  elementary  mechanics,  first 
aid  ambnlance,  gymnastics,  games,  dancing 
swimming,  teaching,  students'  lessons, 
singing  and  voice  culture. — Delaware  Col- 
lege Review. 

The  senior  class  at  Monmouth  College 
expect  to  give  Shakespeare's  play  "As  You 
Like  It"  in  June. — Ex. 

Grove  City  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
adding  to  their  curriculum  a  department  of 
domestic  science. — Ex. 

"The  Black  and  Magenta"  contains 
two  excellent  orations,  "International 
Peace"  and  "Ideal  Manhood"  which  won 
the  two  first  places  in  preliminary  contest. 

"The  Enskinian"  arrived  at  the  ninth 
hour;  but  as  usual  is  attractive  and  full  of 
interesting  reading. 

"The  Steel  and  and  Garnet"  of  Gi- 
rard  College  is  mainly  occupied  with  re- 
ports of  the  Girard  Estate  for  the  past  year. 

"The  Washington  Jefifersonian"  not 
only  excels  all  other  exchanges  in  the  size 
of  each  departmert  but  also  in  the  clever 
manner  in  which  they  are  arranged. 


MUSIC  AND  ART. 

Ethel  Finney 

RUMORS  of  Commencement  are  al- 
ready afloat  on  the  air,  also  strains 
from  Cowan's  "Rosemaiden"  float  out  over 
the  campus  on  Thursday  evenings.  The 
Chorus  class  is  doing  splendid  work  on  this 
beautiful  cantata  which  was  given  two  or 
three  years  ago  with  splendid  success. 

The  solo  parts  are  to  be  taken  by  Miss 
Gertrude  Clark  who  is  well  known  to  us, 
and  by  Mr.  Ussher  of  New  Castle  who  sang 
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in  the  Stainer's  "Crucifixion"  last  winter, 
and  some  other  out-of-town  singers. 

This  concert  will  be  given  on  Monday 
evening  of  Commencement  week,  June  12. 
Then  on  Baccalaureate  a  beautiful  anthem 
will  be  sung  which  is  already  being  prac- 
ticed. 

The  work  in  the  Art  Department  this 
spring  is  of  a  very  high  order.  Miss  Hod- 
gen's  time  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
China  painting.  Miss  Ferguson  has  just 
finished  decorating  a  chocolate  set  with  a 
jonquil  design,  also  a  very  pretty  lemonade 
pitcher.  Miss  Allen  is  working  on  a  hand- 
some vase.  The  design  is  a  study  in  wa- 
ter lilies  while  around  it  is  a  border  of  raised 
paste  in  delicate  tracery.  A  handsome 
tankard  and  lemonade  pitcher  add  very 
much  to  her  already  large  collection. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  de- 
signs and  drawings  made  by  Miss  Hodgens 
for  the  '06  Argo.  They  lend  dignity  and 
taste  to  the  book. 

In  looking  over  the  musical  world  dur- 


ing the  past  season  we  notice  that  Berlin 
has  had  800  concerts  while  its  opera  season 
was  very  successful.  An  interesting  fact 
to  be  noted  and  which  interests  Americans 
on  account  of  their  awakened  interest  in 
Wagnerian  music,  is  that  a  subscription  ior 
ten  Wagner  operas  during  March  at  60 
marks  a  set,  ivas  offered.  In  twenty-four 
hours  every  seat  had  been  subscribed  for 
three  times.  This  speaks  well  for  the  Ger- 
mans' desire  for,  and  ^devotion  to  his  coun- 
try's music. 

This  fact  recalls  the  article  by  Mme, 
Lilian  Nordica  published  in  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal.  She  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  America  and  England  alone  the 
opera  in  another  language  is  tolerated.  In 
France,  Germany,  Italj'  and  other  Euro- 
pean contries  only  those  operas  find  favor 
which  are  given  in  the  vernacular.  Mme. 
Nordica  is  an  American  and  she  states  that 
until  we  have  presentations  in  English  the 
opera  must  be  regarded  as  an  exotic  in 
English-speaking  countries. 


Stolen  Sweets. 


stolen  things  are  always  sweet. 

So  we're  often  told. 
And  surely  in  our  college  days, 

The  saying's  true  as  gold. 

Stolen  chickens,  stolen  fruits, 
Are  always  better  far. 

Stolen  walks  and  stolen  talks 
Beneath  the  evening  star. 


But  justice  follows  swift  ou  the  way. 

And  the  sweet  turns  bitter  as  gall. 
For  the  penalty  for  doing  wrong 

Must  compensate  for  all. 

And  yet  we  poor  weak  creatures, 
Without  the  sense  of  the  brute 
Again  and  again  transgress  the  law, 


And  take  the  forbidden  fruit. 


W.  G.  K. 
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This  is  what  comes  of  taking  too  many  studies. 


NONSENSE  VERSE. 


Said  the  shoe  to  the  stocking, 

"I'll  wear  a  hole  in  you." 
Said  the  stocking  to  the  shoe, 

"I'll  be  darned  if  you  do." — Ex. 

When  the  donkey  saw  the  zebra 

He  began  to  switch  his  tail. 
"Well  I  never!"  was  his  comment 

"There's  a  mule  that's  been  in  jail." 

—Ex. 

Snappy  Jappy 
Scrappy  chappy 
Setty  trappy 
Russia  nappy 
Jappy  happy. 

— Roaring  Branch. 

How  dear  to  our  heart 

Is  the  price  of  subscription, 

When  some  dear  subscriber 

Presents  it  to  view! 
Of  him — who's  not  paid, 
He  shrinks  from  description, 
For  perchance  dear  reader 

That  one  may  be  you. — Ex. 


Ice  cream  he  bought  his  darling, 
And  she  ate  and  ate  and  ate; 

Till  at  last  her  heart  she  gave  him, 
To  make  room  for  one  more  plate. 

When  we  read  the  nation's  story 

We  remember  with  a  thrill. 
How  our  father's  chased  the  redcoats 

In  the  days  of  Bunker  Hill. 
Now  we  have  the  age  commercial. 

Though  the  spirit  still  is  true. 
While  we  strive  to  do  our  duty, 

'Tis  the  greenback  we  pursue. — Ex. 

Malus  puer  passing  by, 
Vidit  apple  hanging  high. 
Bull-dog,  autem  vidit  lad, 
Canis  chaseth  puer  bad 

O  Tempora!  O  Mores! 
Puer  runs  cum  might  and  main, 
Fugit  tamen  all  in  vain 
Tandem  concedit  on  his  chin 
Et  canis  bites  his  trade-mark  in. 

O  Tempora!  O  Mores! 


-Ex. 
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New  Wilmington,  Pa.  June,  1905. 


The  Alumnus  and  His  Alma  Mater* 


f  'hat  the  relationship  between  the 
•■■  Alumnus  and  his  Alma  Mater  must 
be  very  dear  is  evident  from  the  original 
meaning  of  the  old  Latin  words,  Alma  Ma- 
ter '  'fostering  mother, ' '  and  Alumnus,  '  'one 
nourished."  Is  not  then  the  love  of  the 
college  graduate  to  his,  or  her  college,  akin 
to  that  between  mother  and  child?  There 
must  exist  in  the  alumnus,  as  in  the  child, 
a  similar  desire  to  protect  from  injury,  to 
shield  from  disgrace  and  ignominy,  the 
same  pride  in  her  glory,  and  the  same  lov- 
ing interest  in  her  younger  sons  and 
daughters. 

In  Emerson's  "Essay  on  Culture"  we 
read  that  "one  of  the  benefits  of  a  college 
education  is  to  show  the  boy  its  little  avail" 
and  yet  the  author  goes  on  to  state  that 
some  men  have  suffered  keenly  all  their 
lives  from  the  consciousness  that  other  men 
not  so  successful  in  business  as  they,  stood 
upon  a  firmer  footing  before  the  eyes 
of  the  world  merely  because  of  having 
had  a  college  education.  L,et  men  say  what 
they  will  about  the  insignificance  of  four 
years  of  college  life  there  is  a  certain  satis- 
faction in  being  pointed  out  among  one's 
fellow  citizens  as  a  college  graduate.  The 
education  may  not  fulfil  the  dreams  of  the 
boy  or  girl  and  provide  an  open  sesame  to 


all  knowledge,  but  even  to  know  its  little 
avail  is  worth  all  ii  costs. 

"College  life  is  the  supreme  privilege 
of  youth,"  The  wise  father  recognizes 
this  and  says  to  himself,  "If  I  leave  money 
to  my  children  they  may  lose  it,  if  I  edu- 
cate them  I  give  them  that  which  can  never 
be  taken  from  them,"  consequently  he 
spares  no  pains  to  provide  for  them  that 
which  he  may,  or  may  not,  have  missed  in 
his  own  youth,  and  on  Commencement  Day 
when  he  sees  the  son  or  daughter  called 
out  to  receive  the  coveted  degree  and  hears 
the  President's  words  "To  you  I  give  a 
diploma  which  admits  you,  as  youth  of 
promise,  into  the  fellowship  of  educated 
men,"  he  feels  fully  repaid  for  all  his  effort. 
The  graduate  may  not  have  attained  pro- 
found scholarship;  but  if  he  has  gone 
through  the  college  curriculum  he  has  had 
a  glimpse  at  least  of  the  hidden  treasures  of 
knowledge  stored  up  for  those  only  who 
possess  the  mystic  key,  and  has  learned 
that  beyond  the  waves  in  which  he  has 
bathed  but  the  tips  of  his  fingers  lies  a 
boundless  ocean  of  truth.  He  has  widened 
his  horizon. 

The  college  stands  for  culture  not  for 
specialization.  To  the  university  and  the 
the  technical  school  belongs  the  process  of 
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fitting  for  some  chosen  career.  In  the 
words  of  President  King  of  Oberlin  College, 
"The  function  of  the  college  is  to  teach  in 
the  broadest  way  the  fine  art  of  living,  to 
give  the  best  preparation  that  organized 
education  can  give  for  entering  wisely  and 
unselfishly  into  the  complex  personal  rela- 
tions of  life,  and  for  furthering  unselfishly 
and  efiiciently  social  progress."  The  col- 
lege man  then  must  he  broad-minded— not 
in  the  sense  of  readiness  to  accept  any  and 
every  platferm,  constitution  and  creed,  but 
in  the  sense  of  reaching  out  to  that  which 
is  beyond,  looking  through  and  around  a 
subject,  and  weighing  things  in  their  prop- 
er scales.  Not  only  must  his  head  but  his 
heart  be  trained  that  he  may  enter  with  in- 
terest and  sympathy  the  world  about  him, 
possess  the  charity  "that  .seeketh  not  its 
own"  and  see  glimpses  of  the  spiritual  and 
invisible. 

He  who  has  gained  so  much  surely 
has  a  debt  to  pay;  and  to  whom  is  it  due? 
First,  of  course  to  the  parents,  or  other 
friends  who  have  made  this  education  pos- 
sible. He  may  never  realize  the  meas- 
ure of  sacrifice  made  by  them,  but  he  is 
very  dull  if  he  cannot  see  that  much  of 
their  lives  has  gone  into  his  education. 
To  them  he  owes  his  first  duty. 

From  our  parents  we  inherit  our  in- 
tellectual capacity,  and  to  their  training 
we  owe  our  strength  to  "climb  the  windy 
and  difficult  heights."  These  furnish  the 
foundation  tor  "the  structure  that  we 
rear,"  but  it  is  the  Alma  Mater  that  shapes 
the  building.  "A  college  is  a  place  where 
our  young  men  see  visions,"  visions,  are 
they  not?  that  transform  life;  visions,  it 
may  be,  that  revolutionize  our  world. 
Some  are  realized,  all  help  to  develop. 


To  his  college  training  the  Alumnus 
owes  many  of  the  traits  that  make  life  a 
success — his  mastery  of  self,  that  he  learn- 
ed on  the  athletic  field  or  with  his  associ- 
ates, his  leadership  of  men,  for  in  college 
one's  position  as  leader  or  follower  is  soon 
fixed;  he  has  learned  to  spend  his  money, 
wisely  or  foolishly;  he  has  learned  to  de- 
pend upon  himself,  to  make  himself  agree- 
able, to  overcome  his  selfishness,  for  the 
selfish  student  has  no  standing  among  his 
schoolmates.  The  free-and-easy,  bright 
faced,  large-hearted,  generous,  forgiving 
boy  or  girl  is  the  one  who  is  popular,  hence 
these  traits  are  cultivated. 

Every  student  is  called  upon  frequent- 
ly to  pass  through  the  fiery  furnace  of  em- 
barrassment, of  discouragement,  of  disap- 
pointment, of  regret,  and  soon  learns  to 
suffer  with  set  teeth  and  smiling  face,  thus 
cultivating  the  power  to  conceal  from  the 
eye  of  an  unsympathetic  world  the  overbur- 
dened heart. 

While  the  college  is  a  world  of  books 
and  for  these  the  student  must  develop 
some  familiarity,  some  affection,  may  we 
say?  and  to  them  he  must  devote  his 
chief  energy,  yet  he  who  has  no  time  for 
athletics,  for  society,  for  religion,  for 
general  reading,  or  for  all-round  culture 
has  missed  the  aim  of  college  life  and  finds 
at  the  end  that  his  less  studious  companion 
has  out-distanced  him  physically,  social- 
ly, perhaps  spiritually,  and  in  his  ability 
to  deal  with  men. 

All  this  and  much  more  the  Alumnus 
owes  his  Alma  Mater;  and  how  shall  he 
pay  the  debt?  What  the  college  wants 
most  is  his  development  of  nobler  manhood 
for  having  been  with  her.  Out  of  respect 
to  his  home  and  his  college  he  should  aim 
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toward  a  nobler  life,  morally  and  spiritna'- 
ly,  for  the  advantages  he  has  enjoyed.  She 
wants  him  to  live  a  useful  career  and  leave 
the  world  at  his  death  better  for  his  hav- 
ing lived.  She  wants  the  constant  alle- 
giance and  unswerving  loyalty  that  will 
rejoice  in  her  prosperity  and  bear  with  her 
infirmities  and  contribute  all  that  is  pos- 
sible of  encouragement  and  assistance. 

The  public  judges  the  college  wholly 
by  its  students  and  alumni.  Their  moral 
code  and  manner  of  living,  their  honesty 
and  honor,  their  respect  for  law  and  for  the 
rights  of  others  are  the  outward  signs  by 
which  the  inner  life  of  the  college  is  known. 
If  the  moral  standard  is  low  the  young 
alumnus  can  do  more  toward  raising  it 
than  can  the  professor  who  meets  all  the 
requirements  for  faculty  honor  that  the 
most  fastidious  student  can  set.  Not  by 
open  criticism  and  fault-finding  can  this 
be  done;  but  by  emphatic  expression  of 
disapproval  to  the  students  at  fault,  wrong- 
doing can  be  discouraged  and  higher  stand- 
ards of  college  morals  can  be  formed. 

Probably  no  one  works  more  faithfully 
and  efl&ciently  with  less  expressed  encour- 
agement than  the  college  professor,  and  no 
human  being  labors  more  diligently  to  dis- 
guise any  admiration  he  may  feel  than  the 
average  college  student.  Now  is  the  time 
for  the  Alumnus,  after  all  danger  of  favor- 
itism has  passed,  to  express  his  appre- 
ciation, not  of  personal  favor,  but  of  the 
general  helpfulness  of  his  Alma  Mater. 

The  college  may  make  mistakes. 
What  institution  does  not?  The  trustees 
may  devise  plans  that  fail  to  meet  the  un- 
qualified approval  of  all  the  alumni;  some 
of  the  professors  may  be  inefficient  or  over- 
bearing; some  students  may,  by  unbecoming 


conduct,  bring  disgrace  upon  the  college. 
But  are  even  these  fit  reasons  to  alienate 
the  faithful  Alumnus  from  his  Alma  Mater? 
We  are  surely  to  sensible  too  demand  per- 
fection, or  even  a  close  approach  to  per- 
fection in  a  college  when  we  do  not  find  it 
in  individuals,  in  the  home,  in  the  church, 
in  our  government.  Ltt  us  be  loyal;  let  us 
be  true. 

The  man  who  loves  his  country  pays 
his  taxes  without  grumbling  even  though 
he  knows  part  of  his  money  will  go  into 
the  pockets  of  unprincipled  politicians. 
He  who  loves  the  church  of  his  childhood 
contributes  gladly  to  her  needs,  and  every 
loyal  son  relieves  the  material  wants  of  his 
parents  even  at  the  expense  of  self-sac- 
rifice. May  our  Alma  Mater  not  have  a 
similar  claim  upon  our  generosity?  We 
owe  her  more  than  we  can  ever  repay:  and 
no  alumnus  shonld  consider  his  duty  done 
until  he  has  contributed  so  far  as  he  is  able 
to  her  pecuniary  assistance  that  her  pro- 
gress may  not  be  retarded. 

It  is  true  Westmin.*ter  is  a  small  col- 
lege, and  our  views  of  college  splendor 
may  not  admit  any  but  the  large  uni- 
versities into  our  range  of  vision.  Dart- 
mouth was  "a  small  college"  when 
Daniel  Webster  made  his  famous  speech 
in  her  defense.  "And  yet"  he  said, 
"there  are  those  that  love  it;"  and 
probably  for  the  only  time  in  his  long  ex- 
perience of  speech-making  his  emotions 
overcame  him,  and  only  with  the  greatest 
effort  at  self-control  he  was  able  to  proceed 
with  his  plea  for  thd  Alma  Mater. 

Are  we  paying  our  debt  to  Westmin- 
ster? Are  we  giving  our  Alma  Mater  the 
manhood  and  womanhood  she  has  a  right 
to  expect?   Are  we  giving  her  the  encour- 
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agement  she  deserves?  Are  we  as  loyal  to 
her  as  to  the  flag  of  our  country?  Are  we 
proud  of  her  past,  and  hopeful  for  her  fu- 
ture? Have  we  ever  given  a  dollar  to  re- 
lieve her  financial  distress,  or  to  procure 
such  comforts  and  luxuries  as  she  ought  to 
have?  If  we  have  not  done  all  this  and 
more  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  spread 
the  fame  of  our  Alma  Mater,  we  are  un- 
worthy to  be  called  by  her  name. 

Margaret  McLaughry. 

SPECIALIZATION  IN  A  COLLEGE  COURSE. 

Robert  Wilson  Ycurd,  1905. 

THIS  is  an  age  of  specialization.  It  is 
no  longer  the  man  who  does  his 
work  well,  but  the  ruan  who  does  best  what 
others  do  well,  to  whom  the  world  gives 
its  plaudits.  The  time  is  fast  passing, 
when  as  in  the  good  old  days,  every  man 
can  be  his  own  blacksmith,  shoemaker, 
clock  tinker,  gardener  and  what  not.  At 
last  the  one  talented  man  is  to  have  a 
chance  to  develop  his  talent  to  the  utmost. 

The  reason  for  thi<  is  obvious.  The 
age  in  which  we  live  is  a  fast  one.  Cares 
are  multiplied.  The  demands  upon  our 
time,  made  by  business,  society,  the  church, 
and  countless  other  thir;gs,  are  legion  A 
man  may  bear  up  under  such  stress  for  a 
time,  but  sooner  or  later  the  break  will 
come.  It  is  to  meet  the  exigency  of  such 
conditions  that  specialization  has  come  for- 
ward to  solve  the  problem.  In  view  of 
such  facts  it  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at,  that 
the  students  of  our  colleges,  on  fire  with 
the  ambition  for  success,  should  wish  the 
college  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  university 
and  furnish  a  "short  cut"  by  fitting  them 
specially  for  a  particular  line  of  work. 


Specialization  is  a  good  thing  and  we 
are  much  indebted  to  it,  but  everything 
has  its  place.  Certainly  the  college  is  not 
the  place  for  specialization.  To  furnish  a 
broad,  liberal  foundation,  to  supply  one 
with  a  general  knowledge  of  the  product 
of  the  world's  thot  and  of  the  course  of  his- 
tory, to  cultivate  a  taste  for  music,  litera- 
ture and  the  fine  arts,  to  give  a  man  that 
culture  that  will  enable  him  to  conduct  him- 
self creditably  on  all  occasions,  to  develop 
him  mentally,  morally  and  phj'sically,  these 
are  the  true  objects  of  a  college  course. 

It  is  time  enough  when  this  has  been 
accomplished  to  talk  of  specialization.  But 
it  is  "haste  that  makes  waste"  to  think  of  it 
beforehand.  Too  many  boorish  men  are 
entering  the  learned  professions,  men  who 
never  saw  a  college,  but  who  by  hook  and 
crook  manage  to  "get  through"  law  or  med- 
icine, some  even  without  a  high  school  ed- 
ucation. These  mer  may  manage  to  gain  a 
livelihood  by  their  professions,  and  even  to 
become  rich,  through  dubious  means,  but 
how  much  better  is  that  wealth  that  comes 
from  the  knowledge  that  your  work  is  thor- 
ough and  has  been  well  done. 

Specialization  should  be  discouraged 
in  the  college  course  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  students  of  our  colleges 
are  too  young  to  have  formed  a  definite  plan 
for  their  future  work  and  in  many  cases  are 
of  too  restless  a  disposition  to  confine  them- 
selves to  a  special  subject  for  a  time  suffi- 
cient enough  to  become  thorough  to  the  de- 
gree expected  of  a  specialist. 

Many  students  may  urge  that  they  care 
nothing  for  the  classics,  nothing  for  history, 
philosophy,  literature  or  art,  but  desire  to 
be  a  chemist,  engineer  etc.  and  to  get  at 
their  work  at  once.     Such  students  will 
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spend  the  greater  part  of  their  four  year 
course  at  college  in  this  line  of  work  and 
omit  the  other  branches.  This  may  enable 
them  to  become  successful  engineers  or 
chemists,  but  how  much  more  satisfactory 
would  it  have  been  to  such  in  after  years, 
had  they  spent  four  years  of  their  j'outh  in 
gathering  the  treasures  of  the  masters  for 
use  in  the  "barren  years."  The  greed  for 
gold  is  the  curse  of  our  age  We  have 
ceased  to  love  knowledge  for  knowledge's 
sake.  We  have  sold  our  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  pottage. 

Shall  thjs  thing  be?  No,  a  thousand 
times  no.  Specialization  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  steal  into  our  college  courses  and 
usurp  the  place  of  liberality.  It  is  detri- 
mental to  the  development  of  all  that  is 
best  in  a  man's  nature,  and  this  fact  alone 
should  be  sufficient  to  preserve  the  classic 
halls  of  the  college  from  the  encroachments 
of  this  evil. 

THE  REFORMATION  OF  HIRAM. 

HIRAM  SLOAN  was  eccentric.  Pecul- 
iar both  in  appearance  and  ideas, 
he  was  a  well  known  character  throughout 
the  country  in  which  he  lived.  A  familiar 
sight  indeed  was  the  seedy  looking  individ- 
ual to  the  people  of  C — .  as  he  sat  crouched 
in  a  rather  time-worn  buckboard  drawn  by 
a  sleek,  spirited  horse,  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  vehicle  and  owner.  Dressed  in 
checked  shirt  and  faded  jeans,  and  with  an 
old  hat  pulled  over  his  grizzled  locks, 
Hiram  presented  an  appearance  indicative 
of  his  eccentric  character.  He  was  short 
and  squarely  built,  with  large  awkward 
hands  and  a  rough  weatherbeaten  face  al- 
most concealed  by  bushy  gray  whiskers. 


From  under  his  heavy  brows  gleamed  two 
small  narrow  blue  eyes  which  betokened  a 
nature  sarcastic  and  discriminating.  Yet  in 
spite  of  his  cunning  and  sharpness,  there 
beut  beneath  the  rough  exterior,  a  heart 
sincere  and  kind.  And  although  his  pecul- 
iarities afforded  much  amusement  to  his 
neighbors,  yet  no  one  was  more  popular 
and  more  respected  than  he. 

If  Hiram  prided  himself  in  any  partic- 
ular thing,  it  was  in  his  ability  to  drive  a 
good  bargain.  He  was  very  fond  of  fine 
horses,  and  the  cunning  and  antagonism 
of  his  rature  found  expression  chiefly  in  an 
inordinate  love  for  horse-trading.  He 
openly  boasted  of  his  knowledge  of  horse 
flesh,  and  was  never  contented  unless  he 
had  a  "deal"  on  hands.  The  one  thorn  in 
Hiram's  flesh,  was  the  stinging  memory  of 
a  time  when  he  had  been  worsted  in  a 
transaction  of  this  kind;  nor  had  he  ever 
forgiven  Deacon  Jones  for  inflicting  this 
di-sgrace  upon  him.  His  chief  object  in  life 
was  to  repay  the  Deacon. 

Hiram's  antipathy  to  Deacon  Jones 
was  the  greater  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Deacon  had  lately  exhibited  a  marked  in- 
terest in  things  'up  to  date."  Descended 
from  generations  of  sturdy,  staid  farmers, 
Hiram  maintained  a  stubborn  faithfulness 
to  old  time  ideas  and  customs.  The  most 
striking  trait  of  his  character  was  a  posi- 
tive intolerance  of  anything  modern.  In- 
ventors were  to  him  but  a  set  of  fakirs  by 
whose  wiles  he  considered  himself  too  cun- 
ning to  be  deceived,  i  -  uch  against  his  will 
he  had  been  forced  to  recognize  the  tele- 
phone, but  the  cable  and  wireless  teleg- 
raphy were  to  him,  myths  too  improbable 
for  belief.  The  airship  and  the  Holland 
boat  were  but  fancies  of  deluded  imagina- 
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tions,  and  the  bicycle  an  object  of  special 
abhorrance. 

Imagine  then  what  Hiram's  feelings 
were  when  one  morning  a  handsome  red 
automobile  puffed  up  to  his  gate.  So  great 
was  his  astonishment  and  indignation,  that 
he  was  scarcely  able  to  recognize  his  fav- 
orite nephew,  who  was  attending  college 
in  a  neighboring  town. 

"Hello,  Uncle  Hiram!  How's  your 
health?" 

■'O,  just  middlin,"  was  the  constrained 
rejoinder.  "Comin'  in,"  with  a  scornful 
glance  toward  the  automobile. 

Hiram's  indignation  was  intensified  by 
the  fact  that  Deacon  Jones  had  recently 
purchased  one  of  these  very  machines. 
That  the  Deacon  approved  of  such  a  thing, 
was  alone  sufficient  reason  why  he  should 
hold  it  in  the  greatest  abhorrence.  Al- 
though his  restraint  wore  off  somewhat 
during  the  days  that  followed  Tom's  ar- 
rival, yet  he  would  turn  hastily  away  at 
sight  of  the  automobile,  and  close  his  lips 
in  a  thin,  hard  line.  Tom,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  his  uncle's  peculiarities 
readily  understood,  but  by  no  amount  of 
scheming  could  he  induce  Hiram  to  exam- 
ine the  mac'iine.  Almost  discouraged  by 
his  continued  stubbornness,  Tom  still  hoped 
for  an  opportunity. 

The  opportunity  came  rather  unexpect- 
edly. One  day  Hiram  hitched  his  fine 
horse  to  the  old  buckboard,  jumped  in,  and 
started  down  the  lane. 

"I'm  goin'  out  here  about  two  miles," 
said  he  to  Tom.  "I  want  to  look  at  that 
brown  mare  of  old  man  Thompson's.  Tom 
Nelson  says  she's  as  perty  a  critter  as  he 
ever  seed." 

Hiram  had  almost  reached  his  destina- 


tion, and  was  driving  slowly  along,  absorbed 
in  thoughts  of  the  prospective  trade,  when 
he  heard  a  harsh  whistle  behind.  His 
startled  horse  jumped,  reared,  and  before 
he  could  prevent  it,  dashed  the  buckboard 
against  a  tree.  It  went  to  pieces  with  a 
crash,  and  Hiram  was  thrown  heavily  over 
a  small  bank.  The  maddened  horse,  now 
free,  dashed  down  the  road  and  out  of 
sight  before  his  owner  could  realize  what 
had  happened. 

Hiram  sat  up  badly  shaken  and  with  a 
stinging  pain  in  his  right  ankle,  just  as  the 
automobile  stopped.  Deacon  Jones  and 
his  brother,  a  physician  in  a  near-by  city, 
stepped  out  and  approached  him.  At  sight 
of  the  Deacon,  Hiram  jumped  proudly  to 
his  feet,  though  almost  overcome  by  the 
horrible  pain. 

"Well,  I  declare,  Hiram,  that  beast  of 
yours  is  a  gay  one.  Smashed  things  up  at 
a  great  rate.  Didn't  think  it  would  take 
on  .so  just  at  my  "auto"  whistle.  Get  hurt, 
Hiram,?" 

"Sartinly  not,  Mister  Jones,"  was  the 
haughty  answer. 

"You've  turned  your  ankle.  Let  me 
look  at  it"  said  the  Deacon's  brother,  notic- 
ing Hiram's  expression  of  pain,  as  he  at- 
tempted to  set  down  his  right  foot. 

"Well  I  reckon  I  know  where  I'm 
hurt.  You'd  just  as  well  move  on;  I  don't 
need  no  help,  thank  ye." 

Thus  firmly  rebuffed  they  could  do 
naught  but  go  on. 

Left  to  himself,  the  exasperated  and 
indignant  Hiram  realized  fully  his  predica- 
ment. Here  he  was,  two  miles  from  home 
with  a  sprained  ankle,  and  no  prospect  of 
help.  The  road  was  little  used  and  no 
house  was  within  hearing.    The  sun  would 
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soon  set,  and  poor  Hiram  began  to  think  he 
must  spend  the  night  in  the  woods. 

Just  then  he  heard  a  puffing  which  sad 
experience  had  taught  him  was  that  of  the 
hated  machine  to  which  his  present  hum- 
ble position  was  due.  Fearing  the  return 
of  the  Deacon,  Hiram  hastily  raised  himself 
and  recognized  Tom  just  as  that  young  man 
caught  sight  of  his  uncle.  The  story  was 
soon  told,  and  Tom  realized  that  his  oppor- 
tunity had  come. 

In  spite  of  his  abject  position,  it  was 
only  by  the  most  clever  artfulness  on  the 
part  of  Tom,  that  the  stubborn  old  man 
would  allow  himself  to  be  assisted  into  the 
car.  He  gingerly  took  his  seat,  and  main- 
tained a  rigid  silence  as  they  whirled  away. 
Yet  Tom  saw  that  his  uncle's  eyes  wander- 
ed curiously  over  the  machine  and  were 
closely  observing  his  movements  in  hand- 
ling it.  The  sly  young  man,  however, 
wisely  pretended  to  be  unconscious  of  this, 
and  maintained  a  discreet  silence. 

They  were  riding  quietly  along,  when 
just  as  they  turned  a  sharp  bend,  both 
caught  sight  of  another  machine  speeding 
down  the  road  and  rapidly  overtaking  them. 
All  Hiram's  feeling  toward  Deacon  Jones 
returned  with  increased  force,  as  he  rec- 
ognized the  occupants  of  the  approaching 
car.  The  possibilities  of  the  situation  did 
not  dawn  upon  Tom,  till  he  noticed  Hiram 
glance  back  uneasily  as  though  measuring 
the  decreasing  distance  between  the  two 
machines.  This  action  was  repeated,  and 
when  Hiram  became  more  restless  and  kept 
looking  impatiently  at  his  nephew's  appar- 
ently unconcerned  face,  Tom  glanced  back, 
and  in  a  flash  he  understood.  The  Deacon 
was  driving  the  machine,  and  was  appar- 
ently bent  on  passing  them.    Wily  Tom 


quickly  laid  his  wicked  plot.  Upon  a  hasty 
examination,  he  fouiid  that  the  other  car 
was  larger  and  more  powerful.  But  he 
had  faith  in  the  speed  of  his  own,  and  with 
skilful  management  felt  confident  of  victory. 

Innocent  and  apparently  unconcerned, 
the  wicked  youth  slowed  down  almost  im- 
perceptibly. As  the  second  machine  drew 
nearer,  poor  Hiram  moved  nervously  in  his 
seat,  with  many  an  anxious  glance  back- 
ward. Closer  came  the  Deacon  and  more 
agitated  grew  Hiram.  Tom  now,  appar- 
ently for  the  first  time  became  interested  in 
the  movements  of  the  other  machine,  but 
in  answer  to  the  questioning  appeal  of  his 
uncle  he  shook  his  head.  The  situation  to 
Hiram  was  becoming  desperate. 

Now  the  big  car  drew  up  beside  them, 
and  Tom  was  just  about  to  carry  out  his 
plan  of  putting  on  speed  and  eaving  the 
Deacon  behind,  when  Hiram  took  the  situ- 
ation into  his  own  hands.  Almost  mad- 
dened by  the  sight  of  the  Deacon's  trium- 
phant face  drawing  past,  Hiram  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  With  an  exclamation 
through  his  set  teeth  of  "Let  me  have  her," 
he  flung  off  the  hands  of  his  astounded 
nephew,  grasped  the  motor,  and  sent  the 
car  forward  like  lightning.  With  a  taunt- 
ing bow,  Hiram  rapidly  left  the  disconcert- 
ed Deacon  far  behind.  Nor  did  he  release 
his  control  of  the  machine,  until,  with  firm 
hand  and  steady  eye,  he  drove  rapidly 
home,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  his 
mute  nephew. 

"Fine  machine  this,"  was  his  only 
comment  as  he  stepped  from  the  car. 

Tom  bad  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
shock  caused  by  the  unexpected  ending  of 
this  ride,  when  one  day  he  found  that  his 
automobile  had  disappeared.    But  no  long- 
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er  could  any  action  of  his  uncle  surprise 
him,  so  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  amusement 
at  the  ludicrous  sight,  that  he  beheld 
Hiram  whirl  up  the  drive,  a  seedy  figure 
in  checked  shirt  and  weatherbeaten  hat, 
seated  in  the  shining  red  car.  Nor  was  he 
surprised  when  a  few  weeks  after  his  return 
home,  he  received  a  letter  from  his  uncle, 
who  enthusiastically  described  his  newly 
purchased  automobile,  in  comparison  with 
which,  the  Deacon's  "couldn't  hold  a  can- 
dle." 

Hiram's  reformation  was  complete. 

CLUB  SPIRIT  VERSUS  COLLEGE  SPIRIT. 

THE  recent  introduction  of  a  bill  in  the 
Minnesota  Legislature  to  abolish  all 
fraternities,  has  given  rise  to  no  small 
amount  of  discussion  about  fraternities, 
serves  to  remind  us  that  the  inc  reasing 
prevalence  and  influence  of  fraternities 
among  colleges  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  matter  of  attention.  In  very  few  institu- 
tions at  the  present  time  can  there  be  not- 
ed the  absence  of  fraternities  or  some  or- 
ganization of  kindred  aim  and  spirit;  and 
such  a  prominent  place  do  they  assert  for 
themselves  in  the  management  of  college 
affairs  that  a  question  arises  as  to  whether 
their  influence  is  really  healthful  and  be- 
neficent. Particularly  may  their  influence 
upon  college  spirit  be  called  in  question. 

But  the  discussion  need  not  be  confin- 
ed to  fraternities  as  such;  for  while  in  many 
colleges,  "frats"  as  they  are  called,  are  a 
recognized  factor  in  college  life,  in  others 
we  may  find  no  organizations  of  such  an 
avowed  character;  yet  in  time,  dormitory 
groups  and  boarding  clubs  may  acquire  the 
nature  of  fraternities,  exercise  the  same 
spirit    toward    '"outsiders"  and  conduct 


themselves  on  the  satue  general  principles, 
although  not  considered  as  fraternities.  In 
fact  this  not  infrequently  occurs;  for  the 
field  of  control  m  college  affairs  offers  suf- 
ficient inducement  to  any  club  to  wish 
to  unite  against  others  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  the  lead.  And  if  the  lead  is  once 
taken  by  one  club,  the  competitive  spirit  of 
the  others  will  soon  be  aroused  and  the 
various  clubs  will  be  arrayed,  one  against 
the  others  each  for  its  own  advantage. 
That  spirit,  then,  which  in  some  colleges  is 
known  as  fraternity  spirit,  in  other  colleges 
becomes  club  spirit  and  is,  we  believe,  as 
detrimental  to  college  spirit  in  the  one 
ca.se  as  in  the  other. 

In  what  is  this  club  spirit  detrimental 
to  college  spirit?  In  answer  let  us  consid- 
er first  what  we  mean  by  college  spirit. 

Many  people  imagine  that  college  spir- 
it is  nothing  more  than  an  impulse  to  blow 
tin  horns  and  yell  one's  self  hoarse  in  the 
presence  of  an  opposing  team  and  its  con- 
voy of  rooters.  It  is  true  that  one  who 
cannot  display  enthusiasm  under  such  con- 
ditions does  not  possess  much  love  for  his 
college;  but  it  is  po.ssible  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  such  times  and  still  posse-s  little 
true  college  spirit.  College  spirit  is  a  feel- 
ing of  enthusiastic  loyalty  for  one's  college 
and  as  such  is  a  good  and  generous  thing. 
It  is  no  mean  and  .sordid  feeling  but  is  akin 
to  such  lofty  feelings  as  patriotism  and  per- 
sonal loyalty.  It  is  the  same  feeling 
whether  found  in  graduate  or  undergrad- 
uate, although  manifested  differently  in 
each  case.  The  undergraduate  shows  it  by 
taking  part  in  intercollegiate  contests,  ath- 
letics or  otherwise;  by  alwaj's  doing  his 
work  in  a  superior  manner;  by  uphold- 
ing by  all  honorable  means,    the  honor 
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and  reputation  of  the  college.  Whatever 
then,  tends  to  affect  the  efficiency  and 
ability  of  those  representing  the  college  in 
intercollegiate  contests;  to  hold  out  false 
incentives  to  exertion  and  thereby  to  affect 
the  character  of  the  work  done;  to  offer  in- 
ducements or  opportunities  for  the  employ- 
ment of  means  not  always  fair  and  square; 
to  bring  about,  by  any  or  all  of  the  above 
means,  discontent  to  any  extent  general; — 
whatever  has  a  tendency  in  any  of  these 
directions  must  have  a  direct  effect  upon 
college  spirit. 

It  is  in  just  such  directions  as  these 
that  we  should  look  for  the  influence  of 
club  spirit.  The  selfish  nature  of  club 
spirit  teaches  us  that  it  will  manifest  itself 
where  the  most  advantages  are  to  be  gain- 
ed. Consequently  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  that  it  has  a  voice  in  determining  who 
shall  represent  the  college  in  intercollegiate 
contests,  particularly  athletic  contests. 
Take  for  example  the  football  or  baseball 
teams.  The  club  at  whose  table  sits  the 
captain,  or  the  coach,  or  perhaps  both,  of 
these  teams  is  conceded  to  have  the  advan- 
tage, since  in  the  makeup  of  the  team  can- 
didates from  that  club  are  given  every  pos- 
sible preference.  And  it  not  infrequently 
happens  that  a  better  player,  whose  only 
fault  is  that  he  hails  from  another  club,  is 
not  given  his  just  dues.  While  club  spirit 
thus  affects  the  makeup  of  the  team,  it  af- 
fects as  well  the  attitude  of  the  student 
body  toward  the  team. 

Not  only  in  athletics  do  we  find  club- 
spirit  manifested  but  also  in  college  elec- 
tions. Here  allegiance  to  club-party  is 
made  the  basis  for  voting  rather  than  the 
efficiency  of  the  candidate  and  the  qualifi- 
cations for  ofl&e-holding  are  given  second- 


ary consideration.  It  is  true  that  one  mani- 
festl)'  unfit  for  a  position,  would  have  few 
chances  of  winning  even  with  strong  club 
support;  but  a  man  with  nothing  but  his 
ability  to  recommend  him,  would  almost  as 
surely  fail  without  such  support.  But 
aside  from  the  question  of  its  influence 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  office  holder,  club 
spirit  exerts  a  still  more  important  influence; 
office  holding  is  in  danger  of  being  no  long- 
er regarded  as  a  trust  committed  hy  the 
student  body  'but  rather  as  the  spoils  of 
partisan  victory.  Club  spirit  also  dissi- 
pates whatever  incentive  to  attainment 
that  is  offered  by  the  thought  of  merited 
recognition  at  the  hands  of  fellow  students. 

Club  spirit,  likewise,  may  lead  to  the 
use  of  means  in  themselves  questionable  or 
at  least  unsportsmanlike.  Particularly  is 
this  true  of  elections  where  the  issue  is  im- 
portant and  the  outcome  doubtful.  Vio- 
lence is  thus  done  the  spirit  of  fair  play 
which  every  student  admires  in  his  oppo- 
nents no  less  than  in  his  friends.  In  fact, 
where  club  spirit  flourishes  "free  field  and 
no  favor"  is  out  of  the  question. 

It  can  only  be  expected  furthermore, 
that  club  spirit  should  lead  to  rivalry  be- 
tween various  clubs  and  that  the  acts  of 
each  club  should  be  criticised  by  the  others. 
When  the  various  spheres  of  influence  in 
the  college  world  are  regarded  as  lawful 
spoils,  those  who  have  failed  to  secure  the 
coveted  prize  do  not  generally  feel  it  in- 
cumbent upon  themselves  to  support  their 
more  fortunate  opponents  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  even  be  impelled  to  hinder  them 
if  possible.  Under  such  conditions  there  is 
room  for  little  else  than  factional  jealous- 
ies, fault  finding  and  discontent. 

The  above  mentioned  tendencies  sug- 
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gest  some  reasons  why  club  spirit  is  not 
conducive  to  strong  liealthy  college  spirit. 
College  spirit  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
influences  of  college  life  but  it  cannot  be 
expected  to  thrive  in  an  atmosphere  begot- 
ten of  factious  and  factional  spirit? 

C.  C.  A. 

HOLIDAY'S  HOME  RUN. 

EACH  Spring  as  the  championship  base- 
ball game  between  Edgeworth  and 
Hampton  draws  near,  the  alumni  and  their 
friends  begin  to  pour  into  the  old  college 
town  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  to 
witness  the  struggle  which  is  usually  so 
close  that  no  one  can  say  that  victory  has 
perched  on  the  red  and  white  of  Edgeworth 
or  on  the  purple  and  black  of  Hampton  till 
the  end  of  the  ninth  inning  has  arrived  and 
the  last  man  is  called  out. 

So  on  an  evening  early  in  June  a  crowd 
of  us,  all  veterans  of  many  a  battle  on  grid- 
iron and  diamond,  were  gathered  in  the 
coache's  room  discussing  the  prospects  of 
winning  tomorrow's  game.  Finally  we 
fell  into  a  reminiscent  mood,  and  many  a 
tale  was  told  that  took  us  back  to  the  days 
when       defendel  the  red  and  white. 

After  several  incidents  had  been  re- 
lated, "Chic"  Bradley,  an  old  second  base- 
man, glanced  around  the  circle  of  faces 
and  said,  "Doanyof  you  fellows  remem- 
ber Jim  Holiday  who  pitched  for  us  five  or 

six  years  ago?" 

Several  said  they  remembered  Holiday, 
and  we  all  joined  in  requesting  "Chic"  to 
tell  the  story  which  we  knew  he  had  in 
mind.  Finally  he  tipped  his  chair  back 
against  the  wall,  cleared  his  throat  and  be- 
gan. 


"Holiday  was  a  big,  ungainly  fellow 
of  nineteen  or  twenty  when  he  entered 
school,  and  from  the  smile  which  so  often 
spread  over  his  broad,  good-natured  face, 
he  soon  received  the  nickname  of  "Sunny 
Jim."  He  didn't  come  into  public  notice 
much  till  the  base-ball  season  opened,  when 
he  came  out  for  a  place  on  the  team.  The 
coach  soon  found  that  he  had  pitched  for  a 
summer  or  two  at  a  small  country  academy, 
and  when  he  tried  Holiday  in  the  box  saw 
that  he  had  terrific  speed  and  some  beauti- 
ful cur\'es  He  became  one  of  the  regular 
pitchers  and  was  picked  to  pitch  the  game 
against  Hampton. 

"The  two  teams  were  exceptionally 
well  matched  that  year,  and  there  was  the 
greatest  uncertainity  among  the  followers 
of  both  teams  as  to  the  result  of  this  game. 
When  the  day  of  the  contest  arrived  every 
player  was  in  splendid  condition,  as  the 
coach  had  looked  after  them  with  the  ut- 
most care  for  weeks  past,  that  they  might 
be  ready  when  the  crucial  test  .should  come. 

"At  three  o'clock  the  pitchers  were 
warming  up,  and  the  other  players  were 
out  for  a  little  preliminary  fielding  prac- 
tice. The  grand  stand  and  bleachers  were 
rapidly  filling;  the  hum  of  conversation  and 
laughter  came  from  the  assembled  crowd 
above  which  the  colors  of  both  colleges 
fluttered  in  the  breeze. 

"The  Hampton  team  came  to  the  bat 
first,  and  as  our  boys  trotted  out  to  their 
positions  a  great  call  of  encouragement 
went  up  from  the  Edgeworth  supporters, 
while  a  shout  of  defiance  was  flung  back 
by  the  Hampton  people." 

"The  umpire  tossed  the  ball  to  the 
pitcher,  shouted,  "Play  ball;"  and  the 
struggle  was  on  in  earnest.    For   four  in- 
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nings  neither  side  could  get  a  man  farther 
than  third  base,  but  in  the  fifth  a  Hampton 
man  crossed  the  plate,  scoring  the  first  run. 
No  more  runs  were  made  till  the  seventh 
inning  when  two  of  our  men  scored.  But 
in  the  eight  Hampton  secured  a  run  on  an 
error  and  tied  the  score. 

"The  coach  spoke  a  few  words  of  en- 
couragement to  Holiday  as  he  started  for 
the  pitcher's  box  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  inning,  and  his  accustomed  smile 
spread,  for  an  instant,  over  his  face,  then 
his  jaw  set  firmly  and  his  features  took  on 
a  determined  look. 

"Hampton's  men  went  out  in  order, 
and  they  had  no  chance  of  winning  unless 
they  could  prevent  our  team  from  scoring, 
and  so  make  it  necessary  to  play  another 
inning. 

"The  first  Edgeworth  man  up  struck 
out  and  the  second  was  out  on  an  easy  fly. 
Holiday  was  the  next  man  and  as  he  picked 
up  his  bat  a  sigh  of  resignation  ran  through 
the  crowd;  for  like  many  another  good  pit- 
cher Holiday  was  a  poor  hitter  and  nearly 
everyone  expected  him  to  strike  out.  He 
struck  at  the  first  ball  the  pitcher  threw, 
the  umpire  called  the  next  one  a  strike, 


then  he  waited  and  the  next  two  were  balls. 
Then  the  Hampton  pitcher  wound  himself 
up  and  the  ball  came  whizzing  toward  Hol- 
iday. He  saw  it  was  going  to  pass  over  the 
outside  corner  of  the  plate,  and  he  swung 
his  bat  and  met  it  squarely.  The  ball 
sailed  far  out  between  middle  and  left  field, 
and  the  next  instant  Holiday  was  flying 
toward  first  base.  He  had  almost  reached 
third  before  the  fielders  recovered  the  ball. 
As  he  rounded  third  he  glanced  over  his 
shoulder,  but  just  at  that  instant  he  stepped 
on  a  patch  of  grass  just  outside  the  base 
line,  his  foot  slipped  and  his  huge  body 
came  crashing  to  the  ground.  In  an  in- 
stant he  was  on  his  feet  again,  but  as  he 
put  his  right  foot  forward  a  terrible  pain 
shot  through  his  ankle,  and  he  realized  that 
his  ankle  was  broken.  The  ankle  gave 
way  beneath  his  weight  and  he  fell  for- 
ward, but  still  undaunted  he  leaped  to  his 
feet  again,  and  struggled  fortvard.  In  his 
eagerness  to  reach  the  home  he  fell  again, 
but  as  he  struck  the  earth  his  long  right 
arm  fell  across  the  plate.  An  instant  later 
the  ball  plunked  into  the  catchers  mit  but 
Holiday  had  made  his  home  run." 

S.  B.  Mitchell.  '07. 
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a  ifair  2)eal. 

J* 

THE  man  who  plays  unfair  is  always  despi.sed.  The  college  that  plays  unfair  is  just 
as  much  tho't  of.  But  since  such  action  between  colleges  onl}'  affects  contests  of 
the  students,  little  attention  is  paid  to  it.  That  spirit  of  honor  between  colleges  which 
so  characterized  the  old  time  school  is  now  becoming  less  manifest.  Within  the  past 
year  our  school  has  been  subjected  to  unfair  treatment  from  opposing  colleges  at  least 
four  times  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  have  been  likewise  guilty.  It  is  probable 
that  other  colleges  have  met  with  the  same  experience.  From  these  and  other  factsof  a 
like  nature  we  may  rightly  conclude  that  unfair  dealing  between  colleges  is  on  the  in- 
crease. This  then  is  the  condition  which  exists  today.  To  what  is  it  due?  Mainly  to  the 
neglect  of  college  authorities.  Seldom  or  never  are  students  reminded  that  visiting  con- 
testants are  to  be  treated  courteously.  When  an  athletic  or  debating  team  leaves  to  con- 
test at  another  college  are  its  members  ever  reminded  that  their  conduct  lefiects  back  up- 
the  college  which  they  represent?  Usually  the  student's  sense  of  responsibility  in  this 
matter  is  left  to  himself.  Offenders  are  never  rebuked,  nor,  as  a  rule,  is  official  complaint 
ever  made  to  the  college  that  has  given  unfair  treatment.  If  it  were  impressed  upon 
our  students  that  contests  of  whatever  kind  were  to  be  won  by  fair  means,  and  that  every 
courtesy  was  to  be  shown  visiting  contestants;  if  offenders  in  this  respect  were  suitably 
punished;  if  authoritative  complaint  were  made  to  the  oflBcers  of  the  offending  college;  in 
short,  if  fair  and  courteous  action  were  required  of  the  students,  then  very  little  griev- 
iance  would  be  held  among  the  various  student  bodies  and  intercollegiate  relations  would 
become  more  pleasant  even  tho'  a  deep  feeling  of  rivalry  existed.  We  would  then  come 
to  give  fair  dealing  not  because  it  was  demanded  but  because  our  manliness  would  not 
let  us  belittle  ourselves  in  committing  an  act  of  meanness  against  a  rival.  Let  college 
authorities  cooperate  in  impressing  the  student  with  the  necessity  and  expediency  of  fair 
and  courteous  action,  and  "a  fair  deal"  will  be  secured  to  all. 


G.  A.  LEWIS,  '06 
ELLA  M. MONTGOMERY,  '07 
(  J.  F.  SHRADER,  '07 

/  BERTHA  J  DOUTHETT,  '06 
j      EDITH  GALBREATH,  '06 
(  GEORGE  L.  COCHRAN,  '06 
ETHEL  FINNEY,  '06 
R.  C.  McKELVEY,  'o7 
J.  W.  ACHESON,  '07 
S.  K.  CUNNINGHAM,  '07 
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Idniveieit^  prcei^ent's  IDiew  of  leiectivc  System. 

IN  his  article  on  "Mental  Types  in  our  Schools,"  which  appeared  in  a  recent  number 
of  Harper's  Monthly,  President  Hadley  of  Yale  writes:  "For  the  two  assumptions 
which  are  at  the  base  of  the  modern  elective  system — the  assumption  that  each 
student  has  a  distinct  preference  for  some  particular  topic,  and  the  assumption  that  a 
course  of  study  should  be  grouped  closely  around  some  one  line  of  preference — one  can  be 
proved  to  be  wrong,  and  the  other  has  never  been  proven  at  all."  Early  educators  out- 
lined a  course  of  study  fixed  and  irrevokable,  to  which  all  students,  irrespective  of  in- 
dividual tendency  and  capability,  were  alike  bound.  But  with  the  rise  and  extension  of 
professional  schools,  dissatisfaction  with  the  former  method  grew,  and  so  originated  the 
so-called  "elective  system"  of  the  present  day.  The  superiority  of  this  over  the  former 
method  has  been  made  evident,  but  is  the  present  elective  system  yet  what  we  need?  Ac- 
cording to  President  Hadley  the  success  of  the  present  system  is  due  not  to  real  merit 
in  itself,  but  rather  to  that  remarkable  trait  of  the  American  to  make  everything  turn  out 
right.  The  present  elective  system,  of  our  universities  especially,  forces  the  student  to 
choose  a  career  for  himself  before  he  is  ready  to  choose — before  it  is  evident  for  what  he 
is  fitted,  and  in  what  direction  his  tendencies  lie.  Confronted  with  a  choice  between 
electives  designed  with  the  different  professions  in  view,  he  hastily  makes  what  after- 
wards often  proves  to  have  been  a  mistaken  choice. 

President  Hadley's  experience  has  led  him  to  group  students  according  to  their 
mental  habits  into  three  classes:  men  whose  minds  deal  in  facts,  men  of  ideas,  and  men 
of  affairs.  The  first  read  for  substance,  the  second  for  impression,  and  the  third  for 
utility.  The  ideal  course  of  study  is  the  one  thoroughly  adapted  to  individual  tempera- 
ment, but  designed  to  enlarge  the  mental  horizon.  The  present  elective  system  is  one 
which  is  adapted  to  our  individual  temperament,  but  which  tends  to  narrow  the  mental 
horizon.  For  the  student  of  scientific  tastes  there  is  provided  a  course  consisting 
almcst  wholly  of  sciences.  Such  training  narrows  his  capability;  it  prepares  him  for 
one  line  of  work,  and  only  one.  The  ideal  course,  however,  distinguishes  not  so 
much  between  choice  of  subjects  as  between  methods  of  teaching  them.  Languages 
should  be  taught  to  the  scientific  student  from  a  scientific  standpoint;  sciences  to  the 
classical  student  from  a  classical  point  of  view. 

"It  all  depends  on  point  of  view, 
Or  how  one  scans  or  sees  it." 
Greek,  which  has  caused  so  much  dispute,  will  interest  the  scientific  mind  with  its 
forms  and  etymology;  the  literary  mind,  for  its  beauty  of  expression;  the  business  mind, 
for  its  practical  working  ideas.  It  is  not  by  training  the  student  in  studies  suited  espec- 
ially to  his  tastes,  but  rather  by  teaching  hira  a  broader  range  of  subjects  in  methods 
adapted  to  his  particular  type  of  mind,  that  we  make  him  feel  that  his  profession  is  only 
a  part  of  a  broader  intellectual  life. 
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That  old  proverb — "the  brain  will  rust  out  sooner  than  wear  out" — ought  to  help 
us  keep  our  vacation  from  being  an  idle  one. 

Thirty-nine  more  possibilities  that  "the  river  will  be  set  afire." 

Don't  forget  to  come  back  next  fall. 

If  you  had  wholly  yielded  yourself  to  Westminster  this  year,  don't  you  think  that 
you  would  have  been  benefitted  more  than  you  have? 

«^ 
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ALUMNL 

R.  C.  McKelvey. 

THE  wedding  of  Miss  Elizabeth  E. 
Houston,  '87,  to  Mr.  Ralph  M 
Johnston  of  Pittsburg  took  place  at  the 
home  of  the  bride  on  Wednesday,  June  7, 
at  three  o'clock.  Quite  a  number  of 
friends  were  present  at  the  ceremony  and 
all  join  with  them  in  wishing  the  bride  and 
groom  happiness  and  prosperity. 

On  the  same  day  as  the  above  occurred 
the  marriage  of  Rev.  James  Briceland  and 
Miss  Edith  McCreary  of  Skidmore.  Our 
Alumni  are  fast  falling  into  line.  The  list 
is  one  better  than  last  month's.  Let  the 
good  work  gone  on :  we  want  the  number 
to  increase  every  issue. 

W.  J.  Stewart  has  recently  secured  the 
nomination  for  Mayor  of  Struthers,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Stewart  graduated  here  in  1099  being 
one  of  the  brightest  members  of  his  class  as 
well  as  one  of  the  youngest.  Since  then 
he  has  completed  the  cla.ssical  course  in 
Princeton  and  the  study  of  law  in  Michigan 
University.  Such  progress  as  this  as  this 
gives  no  time  for  loafing  and  Mr.  Stewart 
may  be  put  down  as  another  of  Westmin- 
ster's sons  who  is  bound  to  make  his  mark. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Bailey,  '59,  assisted  Rev. 
E.  N.  McElree,  D.  D.,  at  the  communion 
services  in  the  2nd  U.  P.  Church,  May  12-14 
Rev.  J.  A.  McCalmont  has  recently 
resigned  his  pastorate  of  Wheeling  congre- 
gation. Rev.  McCalmont  always  prose- 
cuted his  work  with  humility  and  earnest- 
ness and  he  leaves  on  account  of  no  un- 
friendly feeling  between  pastor  and  people. 

At  2  late  meeting  of  Sydney  Presby- 
tery. J.  S.  E.  McMichael,  '02,  preached  his 
trials  for  ordination  and  was  heartily  sus- 
tained. 


The  Christian  Instructor  of  May  17 
contains  an  interesting  and  instructive  art- 
icle on  '  Results  of  Mission  Work  in  Egypt'' 
written  by  F.  S.  Thompson,  '04. 

William  Witherspoon,  '03,  who  went 
South  for  his  health  some  time  ago,  has 
gone  to  Biltmore  Sanitaiium.  Mr.  With- 
erspoon has  not  been  gaining  as  rapidly  as 
was  expected  since  going  South  but  it  is 
hoped  that  this  move  will  bring  about  a 
change  for  the  better. 

Hugh  G.  Snodgrass,  '02,  of  West 
Middlesex,  has  decided  to  enter  the  AUe- 
ghery  Theological  Seminary  next  fall. 

A.  M.  Tweedie,  '04,  returned  to  New 
Wilmington  a  short  time  ago.  When  he 
came  to  town  Tweedie  was  wearing  a  hand- 
some mustache,  but  in  order  to  escape  the 
jests  of  his  friends,  he  consigned  it  to  the 
mercy  of  the  razor  a  few  hours  after  his  ar- 
rival. 

Miss  Anna  Mitchell,  '02,  has  recently 
returned  to  New  Brighton  from  her  work  in 
Chase  City.  She  fears  that  she  will  be 
compelled  to  abandon  her  work  on  account 
of  serious  trouble  with  her  eyes. 

The  following  have  returned  to  town 
and  will  probably  spend  the  summer  in  New 
Wilmington. 

Elnetta  Sharp,  '00,  May  McKelvey,  '02 
Clara  Elliott,  '04,  Zelda  Mitchell,  '01, 
Audley  Stewart,  '04,  James  Edgar,  '00, 
Wallace  Ferguson,  '00.  Margaret  McLangh- 
ry,  '74,  Mrs.  Marian  Taylor,  00,  Emma 
Elliott,  '97,  Letitia  Elliott,  '99. 

Other  alumni  visitors  are;  George 
Parisen,  '04,  P.  H.  Yourd,  '03,  Greer 
Thompson,  '04,  R.  N.  Grier,  '01,  Mary 
Newmyer,  '04,  Clyde  Gibson,  '02,  Earl 
Miller,  '02. 
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R.  G.  Deevers,  J.  A.  Veazey,  Jas. 
Grier,  and  Charles  Baldwin,  all  of  1902,  who 
went  to  Egypt  as  teachers  in  Assiut  College 
just  after  graduating,  have  completed  the 
terra  of  service  and  are  now  on  their  way 
home  They  will  visit  Austria-Hungary, 
Germany,  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Eng- 
land on  their  homeward  journey.  We  teel 
inclined  to  envy  the  boys  such  a  trip  but 
we  can  console  ourselves  with  the  thought 
that  they  are  vwishing  for  a  sight  of  home 
and  friends  just  as  much  as  we  are  longing 
to  behold  the  wonders  abroad. 

Walter  Moore,  '03,  and  his  brother 
John  Moore,  '02,  have  gone  south  and  will 
likely  spend  the  summer  at  Aiken,  South 
Carolina. 

HOLCADESMIKRAL 

Edith  Galbraith, 

Geo.  L.  Cochran. 

Miss  Quay — '  Oh,  I  believe  I  will  have 
to  change  my  name." 

Mr.  Jaxtheimer— "How  would  you 
like  to  have  one  like  mine?" 

Miss  Quay — "Oh,  Mr.  Jaxtheimer  this 
is  so  sudden." 

She — "I  will  never  marry  a  man  whose 
fortune  has  not  at  least  five  ciphers  in  it. 

He — "Oh!  darling!  Then  we  will  be 
married  tomorrow.  Mine  is  all  ciphers." 
—Ex. 

Roy  Leach — "I  wouldn't  get  married 
even  if  I  had  a  better  chance  than  I  h^ve 
now." 

Miss  Metz — "Don't  be  an  old  maid 
take  the  first  man  you  can  get." 

Prof.  MrGili — "A  sister-in-law  might 
be  a  brother's  wife  or  a  brother's  brother's 
wife. ' ' 


Charlie  Pearse  (translating  French)  — 
Love  me  Rosa  for  I  sure  I  don't  love  you." 

Ex-Judge  "What  reason  can  you  give 
for  thinking  that  this  lady  did  not  intend 
to  hit  her  husband  when  she  threw  the  fiat- 
iron  at  him." 

Witness — "Well,  she  hit  him,  didn't 
she?"— Ex. 

A  flea  and  a  fly  in  a  flue  were  impri.s- 
oned.  Now  what  could  they  do?  "Let  us 
flee,"  said  the  fly;  "let  us  fly,"  said  the 
flee;  so  they  flew  the  flue  and  the  fly 
through  the  hole  in  the  flue. 

Miss  Thompson  (translating  French) 
— "She  was  encircled  by  her  lovers." 

Wanted — By  Rotzler  and  Black;  some- 
one to  teach  them  how  to  turn  a  surrey 
around  without  having  to  get  out  and  lift 
it  around. 

Newt  enjoyed  feeding  the  elephant  and 
watching  the  lady  do  her  stunt  in  the  auto. 

J.  A.  Barr  was  home  last  week  to  see 
his  mother  who  is  leaving  for  a  visit  in 
Portland,  Oregon. 

G.  L.  Cochran  was  home  in  Green- 
ville last  week  to  .see  his  father  who  was  then 
home  from  Alabama. 

Burly  Clark  was  home  over  Sabbath 
recently. 

The  Annual  Tennis  Tourament  started 
June  ist  and  premises  to  be  even  better 
tlian  usual. 

Miss  Ethel  Finney  and  Miss  Laura 
Thompson  entertained  the  Junior  Class  at 
the  home  of  Miss  Finney,  Thursday  even- 
ing, May  25th.  The  affair  was  a  children's 
party,  every  one  dressing  as  a  child  and 
playing  children's  games,  among  which  was 


THE  SWEET  GIRL  GRADUATE. 


So  stately  and  so  dignified 
She  looks  in  cap  and  gown, 

I  hardly  dare  to  speak  to  her, 
This  gtad.  of  great  renown. 


I  scarcely  can  believe  my  eyes! 
It  surely  can't  be  she 

Who  always  seemed  so  very  shy, 
So  very  Lhy  to  me! 


But  suddenly  the  spell  departs. 
And  I  give  thanks  to  fate; 

For  anxiously  she  asks  me  if 
Her  mortar  board's  on  straight. 

—  Harvard  Lampoon. 
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the  dancing  around  the  May  pole.  Every 
one  took  part  in  the  games  which  lasted 
until  a  late  hour  when  dainty  refreshments 
were  served,  aftervvhich  the  class  assembled 
on  the  steps  and  s.  ng  sonirs  long  after  the 
village  was  fast  asleep.  The  class  was 
nearly  all  present  and  returned  home  vot- 
ing it  the  most  pleasant  event  of  their  col- 
lege career. 

A  SHELF  OF  Jars. 

Wouldn't  it  jar  you: 

It'  New  Wilmington  had  street  cars. 

If  Woods  would  crack  a  smile. 

If  McLachlan  would  fuss. 

If  Miss  Henderson  would  flunk. 

If  McCormick  would  forget  to  comb 
his  hair. 

How  Seniors  get  out  of  exams. 

If  a  Junior  chemist  would  have  an  ex- 
plosion. 

If  something  new  would  happen. 
Miss  Bell  was  home  for  a  short  visit 
recently. 

Roy  Leech  was  in  Greenville  for  the 
commencement  exercises. 

John  McKay  spent  a  couple  of  days  at 
his  home  in  Greenville  the  first  of  the 
month. 

The  Misses  McKee  visited  friends  in 
Butler  last  week. 

Miss  Smith  was  home  over  Sabbath 
May  28. 

Walter  Davis  attended  the  wedding  of 
his  friend  Chancey  Chase,  of  Greenville  on 
June  ist. 

Business  Manager  W.  K.  Long  went 
home  on  busine.ss  for  a  few  days  last  week. 

J.  M.  Nevin  was  in  town  over  night 
May  29. 

G.  M.  Pierce  was  visited  by  his  father 
and  mother  of  West  Elizabeth  last  week. 


LIBRARY. 

Vanity  Fair — Girl's  Study  Room. 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing — Cap  Davis 
Man    was    mjde    to   mourn — Becky 
Woods. 

Idle  thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow — 
McCormick. 

Young  Castaways — Freshmen. 

She  stoops  to  conquer — Bard. 

Filigree  Ball — Junior  Party.. 

Peck's  Bad  Boy— Newt. 

The  Little  Minister— "Dodger." 

He  knew  he  was  Right — Wright. 

The  Deliverance — Graduation. 

The  Silent  Heroine — Miss  Philips. 

He— Chick. 

She — Corine. 

The  Crisis  — Examination. 

Celebri  t  y — Stra  na  h  an . 

A  Cardinal  Sin-  Strolling. 

God's  Good  Man— Milton. 

Prince  of  Lovers — "Bobby." 

A  Young  Girl's  Wooing — Miss  Evans. 

The  Diamond  Coterie — Stranahan, 
Bennett  and  Cox. 

Teacher  (to  late  Student)— "How  dare 
you  show  your  face  here  again?" 

Miss  Tardy — "Because  I  couldn't 
leave  it  at  home." — Ex. 

As.  Dr.  D.  put  up  a  seat  on  Allen's 
lawn  he  remarked:  "You  can  charge  5c  for 
using  it  and  I'm  sure  you'll  have  a  steady 
customer  in  Burly  Clark." 

As  Miss  Beatty  was  starting  for  a  drive 
someone  remarked  that  it  was  going  to 
rain.  '  'Oh  that  will  be  all  the  better, ' '  was 
her  answer. 

Peck  says  that  the  clowns  made  a  star 
baseball  team. 

Stranahan — "Do  what  you  can  to  get  a 
diamond  cheap,  and  I'll  buy  it  from  you." 

Armstrong — "She  wanted  me  to  meet 

us." 

Miss  Galureath—" We  took  turns  sit- 
ting beside  him." 
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ATHLETICS, 


W.  J.  AcaHSON 

WESTMINSTER  defeated  Bethany  college, 
Thursday,  May  18,  on  the  local  field  by 
the  close  score  of  1  to  0.  The  playing  was  snap- 
py throughout  the  entire  game,  and  some  brilliant 
plays  were  executed  by  both  teams.  Our  boys 
won  out  in  the  ninth,  Lytle  scoring  the  winning 
run  on  a  passed  ball  by  Fowler.  In  spite  of  the 
rain  and  slippery  ball  "Kis"  Calhoun  pitched  a 
great  game  allowing  the  visitors  but  three  hits. 

The  next  Saturday  May  21,  the  team  lost  to 
the  Franklin  professional  team  at  Franklin,  Pa. 
The  playing  of  both  teams  was  speedy  but  the 
score  2  to  0  shows  that  something  was  lacking  in 
our  team.  This  something  was  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  boys  to  hit  the  ball  when  we  had  men 
on  the  last  two  sacks.  This  fact  together  with 
an  error  at  a  critical  stage  explains  the  score. 
Noble  pitched  in  fine  form,  holding  Franklin  to 
two  hits,  and  with  better  support  would  have 
won. 

Our  team  won  the  greatest  victory  of  the 
season  Tuesday  May  23,  by  defeating  Washington 
and  Jeflerson  on  their  own  grounds.  The  game 
was  closely  contested  throughout  but  our  team 
made  a  ninth  inning  finish,  piling  up  four  runs 
and  winning  5  to  3.  Both  Calhoun  and  Huges 
pitched  good  ball,  but  "Kis"  had  some  what  the 
best  of  it.  Huges  was  miserably  supported  at 
times.  The  team  was  certainly  playing  ball  and 
every  student  should^  be  proud  of  their  victory 
over  thejred  and  black.  Score: 

W.  and  J.  0  0  0  2  0  0  1  0  0  3 

Westminster  100000004  5 

Two  base  hit  Russel.  Sacrifice  hits- 
McKay,  Little.  Struck  out  by  Calhoun  10,  by 
Huges  4.    Attendance  500. 

The  nine  lost  tlie  second  game  with  Grove 
City  this  season,  May  30,  10  to  5.  The  second 
inning  proved  our  hoodoo  and  G.  C.  scored  five 
runs,  practically  winning  the  game.  Lytle 
scored  both  of  our  runs,  once  on  a  single  by 
Noble  and  again  by  a  two-base  hit  and  two  stolen 
bases.  Tlie  work  of  Grove  City's  new  battery 
which  is  said  to  hail  from  6'redonia  was  a  failure. 
Score: 


Grove  City  0  5  1  0  1  0  0  3  *  10 

Westminster  000010100  2 

Batteries — Rodgers  and  Worley,  Hartwell  and 
Noble. 

Westminster  excelled  in  the  track  events  in 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Inter-collegeiate 
field  and  track  meet  held  at  Washington  Pa.,  May 
19.  Stewart,  our  star  sprinter,  was  in  fighting 
trim  winning  every  event  he  entered.  He 
brought  back  first  medal  for  each  of  the  100  and 
220  yard  dashes  and  for  the  quarter  mile  run. 
We  also  won  the  half  mile  run  and  the  shot  put 
and  took  second  and  third  in  the  mile.  W.  and 
J.  excelled  in  the  hurdles  and  field  events  and 
won  the  meet  scoring  63  points.  Westminster 
was  second  with  28  points,  W.  U.  P.  with  19,  Alle- 
gheny fourth  with  18;  Marietta  fifth  with  9  and 
Geneva  last  with  three. 

The  Seniors  won  the  1902  cup  for  the  annual 
spring  mile  relay  race  in  the  good  time  of  3  min. 
and  46  sec.  The  Sophomores  were  second. 
Freshmen  third  and  Juniors  last. 

The  Seniors  won  the  track  and  field  meet 
scoring  29  points.  The  Freshman  second  with  21 
and  the  Sophomores  and  Juniors  tied  for  third 
with  11. 

THE  COLLEGE  WORLD, 

J.  W.  ACHESON. 
'TT'IIE  Sophomores  won  the  inter-class  track 
■"■     meet  at  State  college  scoring  42  points 
against  30  by  the  Seniors,  who  took  second  place. 
The  Freshmen,  however,  are  conceded  by  upper- 
class  men  to  have  won  the  recent  flag  rush. 

According  to  a  time  honored  custom  on  the 
first  Monday  in  March,  Princeton  Seniors  threw 
aside  their  dignity  and  appeared  on  the  campus 
rolling  hoops  and  spinning  tops.  The  Juniors  re- 
served the  exclusive  right  to  play  marbles,  and 
owing  to  tlie  unlavorable  condition  of  the  ground 
every  available  place  was  hotly  contested.  Tlie 
Freshmen  were  not  allowed  to  watch  the  sport. 
-Ex. 

The  honor  system  which  has  prevailed  at 
Cornell  for  some  time  has  been  abandoned. — Ex. 
Militai-y  drill  as  conducted  at  the  University 
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of  Nebraska  causes  more  unpleasantness  than  a 
little  bit.  It  seems  that  the  soldiers  have  a 
right  to  the  a'thletic  field  after  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  Not  long  ago  the  University  ball 
team  was  playing  a  game  with  another  college. 
At  five  o'clock  the  score  between  the  teams  was 
a  tie,  in  the  last  half  of  the  ninth  inning  with 
two  men  out.  When  the  boys  did  not  leave  the 
diamond  at  the  coraraandant's  request,  he  charged 
beyonets  on  the  players  and  compelled  them  to 
leave  the  field. — Ex. 

Students  at  Japanese  universities  and  com- 
mercial schools  are  not  obliged  to  serve  in  the 
army.  In  Germany  it  has  often  happened  that  the 
universities  were  closed  because  all  the  students 
and  professors  had  joined  the  army. 

The  Freshmen  class  of  Harvard  University 
by  its  constitution,  adopted  this  spring,  has  re- 
jected the  plan  of  electing  a  class  president  in 
the  Freshmen  year,  who  would  hold  ofSce  for 
four  years,  and  voted  to  elect  new  officers  each 
year.  Heretofore  the  officers  of  the  class  have 
been  chosen  for  the  whole  life  of  the  class,  hard- 
ly before  it  had  become  united,  and  the  choice 
has  been  made  either  upon  grounds  of  athletic 
ability  or  "prep"  school  popularity. 

In  the  sixty-second  annual  boat  race  be- 
tween the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
held  on  the  Thames  this  spring,  the  Oxford  crew 
proved  a  winner  by  three  lengths.  Of  the  races 
rowed  between  the  two  universities,  Oxford  has 
won  thirty-four  and  Cambridge  twenty-seven 
with  one  dead  heat. 

Construction  of  a  dam  for  the  big  lake  given 
to  Princeton  by  Andrew  Carnegie  will  be  started 
soon,  the  clearing  of  the  meadows  between 
Princeton  and  Kingstown  having  progressed  far 
enough  to  allow  the  actual  construction  work  to 
begin.  One  of  the  finest  features  of  the  lake  will 
be  a  driveway  around  its  shores.  The  lake  will  be 
about  three  and  one-half  miles  long;  its  width 
will  vary  from  400  to  1000  feet. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by  Dean 
Penniman,  the  average  age  of  college  Freshmen 
at  U.  of  P.  is  increasing.  The  average  cf  the 
present  class  is  nineteen  years  four  months  and 
seven  days,  which  is  several  months  older  than 
classes  of  a  few  years  ago. 


Hereafter,  at  Princeton,  a  fee  of  five  dollars 
is  to  be  required  from  boys  taking  the  entrance 
examinations.  This  is  to  help  pay  for  the  cost  of 
holding  the  examinations,  and  to  discourage  boys 
from  practicing  on  the  preliminaries  before  they 
are  qualified  to  pass  them. 

The  Senior  class  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Amherst,  which  left  the  college 
in  a  body  recently  because  of  the  suspension  of 
three  of  its  members  for  disturbing  a  recitation, 
has  given  up  its  contentions,  and  has  returned  to 
college  work. 

At  Princeton  University  sixty-nine  students 
failed  at  the  semester  examination  and  were 
dropped  from  the  University  roll.  Seems  like 
pretty  bitter  medicine  but  the  directions  say 
"take  it,"— Ex. 

There  are  two  hundred  and  ten  in  the  Senior 
class  at  Ohio  State.  This  is  the  largest  graduat- 
ing class  in  the  history  of  the  University. 

In  the  annual  chess  team  match  this  Spring 
between  Harvard  and  Brown,  at  Providence,  the 
Harvard  team  won  by  eleven  points  to  five. 

The  Students  of  Illinois  Wesleyan  are  to  re- 
vive the  old  custom  and  issue  al905"Wesleyana,' 
the  first  issued  in  ten  years. 

MUSIC  AND  ART. 

Ethel  Finney 

'T'HE  Chorus  Class  is  practicing  faithfully  on 
the  "Rose  Maiden"  to  be  given  Monday 
night  of  Commencement  week.    It  is  a  beautiful 
little  cantata  and  was  greatly  appreciated  when 
given  the  time  before. 

The  regular  Commencement  Student's  Recital 
will  not  be  given  this  year,  nor  will  there  be  an 
Art  Exhibit  because  so  many  of  the  Art  pupils 
have  left  and  taken  their  work  with  them. 

An  interesting  discussion  is  taking  place  in 
the  musical  world  just  now,  about  the  project  of 
establishing  a  musical  conservatory  in  New 
York.  In  Harper's  Weekly  there  is  a  little  art- 
icle about  it.  The  stand  taken  is  that  the  con- 
servatory will  be  justified  if  it  can  furnish  the 
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•  Musical  Atmosphere"  which  is  so  prevalent  in 
conservatories  abroad.  And  since  musical  art 
and  artists  do  not  hold  the  same  position  that 
successful  bankers  and  states  men  do;  it  will  be 
impossible  to  establish  such  an  atmosphere  in  the 
United  States. 

The  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  school  of 
fine  arts,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  at  Columbia  University  have 
been  adopted. 

"The  American  Academy  in  Rome"  is  the 
subject  of  a  very  interesting  article  in  the  last 
American  Review  of  Reviews.  This  Academy 
was  established  in  Rome  shortly  after  the  World's 
Fair  in  1893  and  has  done  a  great  deal  for  Amer- 
ican Artists. 

Bach's  music  is  becoming  more  and  more 
popular.  Concerts  are  being  given  and  an  en- 
deavor to  get  back  to  the  old  masters  is  being 
made.  When  Mozart  died  he  was  interred  with 
several  paupers,  and  to  this  day  no  one  knows 
where  he  is  interred.  The  recent  Schiller  cen- 
tenary has  recalled  the  fact  that  that  poet  fared 
no  better.  Such  facts  may  offer  some  consolation 
to  those  of  our  modern  poets  and  composers  who 
think  that  the  world  is  tardy  in  recognizing  their 
own  superlative  genius. 

J' 

SHAKESPEARE  ON  COLLEGE  LIFE. 

The  College  World's  a  stage,  and  all  the  simple 

students  merely  players; 
They  have  their  pensums  and  conditionals. 
And  one  man  in  his  course  works  many  bluffs. 
His  chief  roles  being  seven.    The  Prep,  boy  first, 
Mouthing  and  mocking  at  the  master's  backs; 
The  Freshmen  next  with  weary  ashen  face. 
Creeping  by  back  lanes  to  the  eating  club; 
Then  the  Sophomore  smoking  like  a  furnace, 
Sad  sight;  but  one  year  gone  he  was  a  Freshman. 
Then  the  Junior,  staid  and  dignified. 
The  College  man!  Yet  groomed  in  all  his  glory, 
Seeking  to  lose  a  Freshman  year  condition, 
Even  at  the  Dean's  back  door. 
The  Senior  next. 

Capacious  head  with  various  knowledge  lined. 
Full  of  old  customs  which  are  out  of  date. 
And  so  they  graduate.  The  next  age  slips  into 
the  goggled,  stooping,  thin  P.  G. 
His  youthful  joys  forgot,  a  world  to  gay. 
For  his  dull  grind.    Last  saddest  of  all — 
The  poor  old  grad.,  out  in  the  wide,  wide  world, 
Dreaming  of  happy  days  tliat  come  no  more. 
Sans  pipe,  sans  bowl,  sans  songs,  sans  everything 

—Ex. 


WHERE  THE  ROAD  BENDS. 
To  go  straight  on  is  an  easy  thing 

Where  the  road's  straight. 
There's  plenty  of  time  to  stop  and  sing 

Where  the  road's  straight. 
The  heart's  desire  is  just  in  sight 
The  distance  lies  in  a  brilliant  light 
The  cherished  plans  work  out  just  right 
When  the  road's  straight. 

Worry  and  care  seem  far  away 

Where  the  road's  straight. 
The  wanderer  cannot  go  astray 

Where  the  road's  straight. 
'Tis  easy  to  pass  with  a  smiling  face 
With  a  careless  air  and  charming  grace. 
To  do  things  just  in  the  proper  place 
Where  the  road's  straight. 

But  there  are  places  here  and  there 

Where  the  road  bends. 
The  view  is  never  quite  so  fair 

Where  the  road  bends. 
Tha  mist  is  thick,  the  clouds  are  low 
There's  naught  to  tell  us  where  to  go 
Unless  somehow  we  chance  to  know 

Where  the  road  bends. 

Some  now  have  reached  another  place 

Where  the  road  bends. 
Are  seeking  out  which  way  to  face. 

Where  the  road  bends. 
If  they  have  studied  out  the  guide 
That  fortune  always  will  provide 
They  know  just  how  to  turn  aside 

Where  the  road  bends.  '07. 


Three  is  a  crowd,  and  there  were  three; 
He,  the  parlor  lamp,  and  she. 
Two  is  company  and  no  doubt 
That  is  why  the  lamp  went  out. — Ex. 


Though  honest  be  the  woman. 
Every  day  that  there's  a  rain, 

You're  very  apt  to  see  her 
Out  holding  up  a  train. — Ex. 
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NONSENSE  VERSE. 


There  was  a  little  girl 
And  she  had  a  little  curl 
Right  down  in  the  middle  of  her  forehead. 

She  wore  it  to  a  dance 

Where  the  blamed  thing  dropped  by  chance, 
And  the  language  that  she  thought  was  simply 
horrid.  — Ex, 

Liyes  of  great  men  all  remind  us, 
We  could  make  our  lives  sublime 

If  we  only  had  the  money, 
Brains  enough  and  lots  of  time. — Ex. 


Properties: 


Cast: 


A  Play, 

A  little  boat 
Serene  afloat 
Upon  the  moonlit  water 


A  nice  young  man 
Of  modern  plan 
An  old  gent's  pretty  daughter. 
Action  of  play: 

Awhile  he  rows 
'Midst  lambent  glows 
Along  the  laughing  water, 
He  hugs  the  shore 
Awhile — and  more — 
H«  hugs  the  old  gent's  daughter. — Ex. 


A  COLLEGE  OMAR. 


Night  wanes,  the  moon  shines  like  a  lesser  sun', 

It  is  too  late  to  hear  which  team  has  won. 
And  much  too  soon  to  dream  of  sweethearts  fair; 

So  let  us  spend  some  chinx  with  Livingston. 
He  is  the  the  raerry  devil  of  the  town — 

This  slow,  old,  stupid,  pokey  town — 
He  fills  our  stomachs  full,  if  not  our  heads 

Oh,  may  he  wear  a  merry  devils  crown! 
Now  what'll  you  have?— no,  no,  the  drinks  are 
mine. 

Shall  it  be  ginger  ale  or  blackberry  wine? 
"Blackberry,"  you  say— you're  mighty  game  old 
man. 

One  ginger  please,  this  ale  is  superfine. 
'What  book  is  this?"  A  Latin  John  of  course, 

Think  you  I'd  travel  round  without  my  horse? 
You'd  "rather  read  a  novel" — so  would  I, 

These  musty  ancients  make  me  want  to  curse. 
Well  say  we  go:  they've  winked  the'lectric  light, 

We'll  have  that  little  game  tomorrow  night— 
"Exams  next  day"— O,  bother  the  exams. 

We'll  play  our  cards  so  as  to  pass  all  right. 
Dear  College  chums,  I  bid  you  all  adieu. 

Flunked  and  dead  broke  I  vanish  from  your  view 
I've  played  my  college  cards  and  lost  the  game; 

And  if  you  play  as  I,  you'll  lose  it  too. 

Anon. 
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PATRIOTISM  VS.  PARTISANSHIP. 


LOVE  of  country  is  a  univ^ersal  sentiment. 
The  poets  question  therefore  is  not  an 
idle  one, — 
"Breathes  tliere  the  man  with  a  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
'This  is  my  own,  my  native  land'?" — 

for  the  crown  of  manly  citizenship  is  patri- 
otism. This  country  which  has  cost  us  so 
much  bloodshed,  and  which  we  yet  estimate 
in  times  of  peril  as  being  worth  our  lives 
is  surely  iu  times  "of  peace  worth  our 
thought,  our  care  and  our  labor. 

In  order  to  secure  sound  principles  on 
which  to  base  our  government,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  at  least  the  majority  of  citizens 
be  conscientious  and  honorable.  Each 
citizen  otight  to  think  and  feel  for  his 
country  and  his  country's  honor  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  He 
should  realize  that  he  is  answerable  to  God 
for  his  political  as  well  as  his  personal  life. 

Besides  the  individual  being  true  to 
himself  and  his  Maker  yet  another  thing  is 
essential.  He  must  be  effectual;  he  must 
make  his  influence  felt.  To  do  this  he  is 
compelled  to  join  himself  to  other  men  tvho 
think  as  he  does.  He  will  of  course  have 
to  sacrifice  certain  of  his  beliefs  to  those  of 
his  comrades;  but  he  need  not  sacrifice  any 


of  his  manly  virtues.  He  must  exert  his 
influence  against  those  who  consider  inter- 
ests of  self  or  interests  of  party  paramount 
to  the  integrity  of  their  country. 

Every  citizen  is  in  honor  bound  to 
take  an  active  part  in  politics.  Nothing 
will  ever  be  accomplished  by  faultfinding 
alone.  The  critic  must  co-operate  with  the 
politican,  take  his  place  in  caucuses  and 
primaries  and  see  that  good  men  are  put  up 
for  office.  Should  he  fail  in  this  attempt 
let  him  not  become  discouraged;  he  must 
fight  against  the  foes  of  good  government 
within  his  own  party  with  even  more 
righteousness  indignation  than  he  fights 
his  party  machinery  against  those  without 
his  party.  It  is  his  plain  duty  to  contend 
for  principle  and  not  for  mastery.  He  must 
labor  and  not  loaf. 

But  fealty  to  party,  necessary  though 
it  be,  is  too  often  mistaken  for  patriotism. 
A  man  is  honorable  when  he  is  true  to  his 
personal  convictions,  and  in  just  the  same 
way  he  is  patriotic  when  he  is  devoted  and 
true  to  his  government  Allegiance  may 
be  compelled;  patriotism  is  a  volunteer  de- 
votion else  it  is  nothing.  One  requires  to 
be  watched,  the  other  keeps  watch  itself 
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for  the  nation.  To  confound  the  two  is  to 
mistake  the  lowest  of  all  political  virtues 
for  the  highest  and  noblest. 

The  cause  of  so  much  corruption  in  pol- 
itics is  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  party 
leaders  claim  a  right  to  the  name  of  patri- 
otism on  grounds  that  wholly  misconceive 
it.  They  have  disguised  partisanship  under 
the  cover  of  patriotism.  The  advocates  of 
partisanship  blindly  place  their  confidence 
in  a  party  without  any  regard  to  its  princi- 
ples or  its  acts.  They  have  neither  their 
country's  interests  at  heart  nor  the  real  in- 
terests of  their  party.  Thus  in  the  fertile 
soil  of  patriotism  the  noxious  weed  of  par- 
tisanship buds  forth.  Let  us  cultivate  our 
political  garden  by  putting  into  active  pub- 
lic life,  men  who  have  a  true  sense  of  patri- 
otism and  who  do  not  supporc  their  party 
right  or  wrong.  The  interests  of  the 
whole  nation  cannot  be  made  subordinate 
to  the  interest  of  any  fraction  of  a  nation. 

The  extent  of  corruption  in  politics  is 
sometimes  overestimated;  but  there  is  in- 
deed enough  of  it,  not  only  to  hinder  but 
to  counterbalance  the  good  and  as  a  lesult 
to  darken  at  times  the  foresight  of  the  lover 
of  his  country.  Often  the  efforts  of  tho  e 
who  have  high  ideals  are  checked  and 
perhaps  brought  to  nought  by  partisans 
who  take  part  in  public  aiTair  with  no 
sense  of  duty  whatever.  They  probably 
had  some  feeling  of  obligation  when  they 
chose  their  parly,  but  once  in  the  party 
they  have  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
tyranny  of  ease  and  thoughtlessness,  or 
they  have  yielded  their  .sense  of  duty  to 
the  lust  of  material  gain.  Their  surrender 
in  either  case  is  a  shameful  cowardice. 
They  care  not  to  decide  between  right  or 
wrong.     They  will  not  choose  between  a 


good  and  a  bad  candidate.  Tliey  have 
given  up  the  manly  virtues  that  belong  to  a 
patriotic  citizens.  This  defect  is  not  uni- 
versal in  anyone  party  but  it  is  common 
enough  and  sufficently  strong  to  present  a 
vice  against  which  the  greatest  precaution 
must  be  taken. 

To  secure  this  prevention  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  majority  of  citizens  be  trained 
to  a  devotion  to  lofty  ideals,  and  be  made 
to  realize  that  it  is  their  plain  duty  to  take 
an  active  part  in  politics.  There  mu«t  be 
such  a  community  of  interests  that  every 
citizens  will  be  willing  to  take  a  practical 
part  in  public  affairs  without  receiving  any 
honor  or  reward  be>ond  that  which  follows 
the  doing  of  one's  duty.  If  we  wish  to  de- 
serve the  name  of  freeman  we  are  in  honor 
bound  to  do  our  full  share  in  the  hard  and 
difficult  work  of  self-government.  Our 
patriotism  demands  it. 

The  party  man  who  offers  his  alleg- 
iance to  party  as  an  excuse  for  blindly  fol- 
lowing his  party  right  or  wrong  commits  a 
crime  against  his  country.  For  he  who 
will  not  use  the  power  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom of  conscience  confided  to  him  in  such 
a  way  as  to  overthrow  impending  dangers 
to  our  commonwealth,  forfeits  his  right 
to  any  protection  whatever.  He  is  no  less 
a  criminal  than  a  traitor  who  fight  against 
his  country.  Can  this  grand  nation  of  ours 
protect  under  it  flag  one  who  subordinates 
the  principles  which  it  symbolizes  to  men 
party  victory  or  to  personal  spoils.  Such  a 
person  if  he  claims  to  be  patriotic,  evidently 
does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
The  partisan  who  works  for  his  party  how- 
ever inferior  its  principles,  and  who  sup- 
ports its  candidate  however  incompetent,  in 
preference  to  a  well  qualified  rival  of  the 
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candidate,  deserves  to  be  ridden  over  by 
cruel  despotism  because  of  his  cowardice 
and  unmanliness. 

Patriotism  must  not  be  confined  to  the 
senate  chamber  and  the  battle-field.  In 
order  that  its  influence  for  good  in  govern- 
ment may  be  felt  it  must  penetrate  into  all 
the  homes  of  our  beloved  country.  The 
common  welfare  depends  upon  the  character 
and  action  of  the  individuals  who  make  up 
the  community.  If  selfish  and  vicious  per- 
sons are  allowed  to  disregard  legal  and 
rightful  authority  the  public  and  welfare 
must  suffer.  One  of  the  great  evils  of  our 
time  is  the  indifference  with  which  so  many 
regard  the  recognized  authorities.  Pros- 
perity requires  that  every  offense  against 
our  laws  be  punished;  that  every  oflScial  be 
vigilant  to  perform  his  duty.  Any  attempt 
to  prevent  the  law  from  having  its  free 
course  is  mob  law  and  the  individual  thus 
violating  the  law  whether  in  addition  to 
some  former  offense  or  not,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  suffer  a  much  heavier  penalty. 
The  patriotic  citizen  will  abide  by  the  con- 
sequences of  disorderly  conduct.  He  will 
insist  that  others  regard  the  law  with  the 
same  respect  as  he  himself  shows.  He 
will  bear  the  burden  of  taxation  without 
grudge.  He  will  offer  his  assistance  in  all 
things  for  the  promotion  of  the  highest 
good.  The  same  patriotism  which  was  the 
mighty  force  that  moved  our  armies  to  the 
front  must  impel  the  citizen  to  comprehend 
the  sacredness  of  the  ballot  and  to  stand 
guard  over  the  polling  booth  offering  his 
life,  if  need  be,  in  its  defense. 

This  kind  of  patriotism  is  rock  to  all 
waves  of  disaster.  There  can  be  no  truer 
example  of  it  than  in  the  party  man  who 
dares  to  defend  the  right  and  contradict 


the  wrong.     It  is  of  him  and  his  country 

the  poet  speaks  when  he  saj'S: 

"E'en  when  in  hostile  fields  he  bleeds  to  save  her, 
'Tis  not  his  blood  he  loses,  'tis  his  country's; 
He  only  pays  her  back  a  debt  he  owes. 
To  her  he's  bound  for  birth  and  education, 
Her  laws  secure  him  from  domestic  fiends, 
And  from  the  foreign  foe  her  arms  protect  him, 
She  lends  him  honor,  dignity,  and  rank. 
His  wrongs  revenges,  and  his  merits  pays: 
And  like  a  tender  and  indulgent  mother, 
Load  s  him  with  comforts,  and  would  make  his 
state 

As  blessed  as  nature  and  the  Gods  designed  it.'' 

McBanE  'o6. 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  US. 

LONG  after  the  victories  of  Washington 
over  the  French  and  English  had 
made  his  name  familiar  to  all  Europe,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  chanced  to  dine  with  the 
French  and  English  ambassadors  when 
the  following  toasts  were  drunk: 

"Here's  to  England: — The  sun  whose 
bright  beams  enlighten  and  fructify  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  earth." 

The  French  ambassador,  filled  with 
national  pride  but  too  polite  to  dispute  the 
previous  toast  offered  the  following: 

"Here's  to  France: — The  moon,  whose 
mild,  steady  and  cheering  rays  are  the  de- 
light of  all  the  nations,  cheering  them  in 
darkness  and  making  their  dreariness  beau- 
tiful." 

Dr.  Franklin  then  arose,  and,  with 
his  usual  dignified  simplicity,  said: 

"Here's  to  George  Washington: — The 
Joshua  who  commanded  the  sun  and  moon 
to  stand  still  and  they  obeyed  him." 

Does  not  Franklin's  toast  express  the 
regard  in  which  the  average  American 
holds  his  country?  We  may  quarrel  among 
ourselves  upon  questions  of  tariff  and  fi- 
nance, but  upon  one  point  we  are  all  agreed 
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— that  our  country  is  the  greatest  aud 
grandest,  the  biggest  and  best  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Do  any  doubt  our  preemi- 
nence? Let  them  listen  to  the  "Fourth  of 
July"  statesman  as  he  proudly  recounts 
the  elements  of  our  national  greatness. 
He  usually  begins  with  a  description  of  our 
vast  and  unlimited  territory,  bounding  it 
on  the  South  by  the  Antarctic  circle,  on 
the  North  by  the  Auroea  boeralis,  on  the 
East  by  the  rising  sun  and  on  the  West  by 
the  day  of  judgment.  He  rears  our  moun- 
tain peaks  into  the  very  face  of  heaven  and 
packs  them  with  eighteen  caret  gold.  He 
covers  our  plains  with  a  soil  of  inexhausti- 
ble fertility  and  whitens  all  seas  with  the 
sails  of  our  merchant  marine.  And  then 
he  fills  this  paradise  among  countries  with 
a  nation  whose  genealogical  tree  sinks  its 
firm  roots  deep  into  the  soil  of  Puritanic 
faith;  rears  heavenward  its  massive  trunk, 
built  of  the  strong  fibers  of  manly  virtue, 
and  spreads  abroad  its  luxuriant  foliage  in 
the  gladsome  light  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty. 

He  creates  new  constellations  among 
the  stars  for  the  fathers  and  saviors  of  our 
country,  and  after  complacently  appropri- 
ating all  the  best  pages  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, such  as  the  Greek's  love  of  beauty, 
the  Roman's  capacity  for  government, 
Magna  Charta,  Luther's  Reformation,  the 
Frenchman's,  the  German's  learning  and 
Shakespeare's  infinite  variety;  he  turns  to 
the  future  and  makes  Destiny  itself  haul 
our  ship  of  state  over  the  trackle.ss  sea  of 
unending  prosperity  and  everlasting  fame. 

Finally  he  pictures  all  other  nations  of 
the  earth — Pagan,  Barbarian  and  Gentile, 
as  well  as  "the  lesser  breeds  without  the 


law,"  bowing  down  in  breathless  admira- 
tion at  our  feet. 

Already  the  vocabulary  of  adultation 
has  been  exhausted.  What  future  eulogist 
will  do  for  superlatives  it  is  impossible  to 
predict,  unle.ss  forsooth,  they  tell  the  truth. 

Unfortunately  other  rations  do  not 
share  our  exaUed  opinions  of  ourselves. 
For  many  years  the  Dutch  were  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  polite  Europe.  In  the  natu- 
ral course  of  things  we  succeeded  to  this  un- 
enviable position. 

Since  its  beginning  our  governmeiit 
has  stood  to  other  countries  chiefly  as  an 
object  of  criticism.  Our  boasted  freedom 
is  not  so  remarkable  as  we  have  been  led  to 
believe.  While  the  forms  of  freedom  have 
been  retained,  there  has  been  a  considera- 
ble loss  of  substance.  We  are  told  that 
the  sovereign  people  is  fast  btcoming  a 
mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  professional 
politicians.  "The  price  of  liberty  is  eter- 
nal vigilance,"  but  the  opinion  prevails 
abroad  that  the  American  people  are  so  en- 
grossed in  the  accumulation  of  wealth  that 
they  do  not  have  time  to  guard  their  sacred 
rights.  The  continual. practice  of  Jackson 's 
political  motto,  "To  the  victors  belong  the 
spoils,"  has  ruined  our  civil  service  for 
capable  men  are  discouraged  from  entering 
it,  knowing  as  they  do  that  their  position 
lasts  only  so  long  as  their  particular  party 
is  in  power. 

A  government  whose  foundations  is 
thus  undermined  cannot  uphold  itself  many 
centuries.  "It  will  be  a  spectacle  for  all 
the  world,"  sa5-s  Rudyard  Kipling,  "to 
watch  this  big  splashing  colt  of  a  nation, 
being  pulled  back  to  the  rack  'by  the  jock- 
ey necessity.'  " 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  Englishman 
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who  expresses  this  sentiment.  Every  Eu- 
ropean candidly  admits  to  himself  some 
right  of  primogeniture  in  respect  to  us  and 
looks  upon  us  with  a  lively  sense  of  gen- 
erous unbending.  Some  do  not  admire  the 
democratic  state  of  our  society.  In  the 
olden  aristocracy  there  was  one  portion  of 
the  people  (and,  of  necessity,  a  very  small 
portion)  who,  owing  to  their  wealth,  birth 
and  leisure,  had  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
refinements  of  luxury,  the  pleasures  of  wit 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts.  In  a  de- 
mocracy these  distinctions  are  done  away; 
the  barriers  which  once  separated  mankind 
are  obliterated;  property  is  divided,  power 
is  shared  by  the  many  and  rich  and  poor, 
wise  and  foolish,  cultured  and  boorish,  are 
placed  alike  upon  a  common  level. 

Even  our  boasted  cleverness  receives  a 
sarcastic  fling  from  an  eminent  Chinese 
statesman.  "With  you,"  he  say,  "the  in- 
dividual is  the  unit  and  all  the  units  are 
free.  No  one  is  tied  but  also,  no  one  is 
rooted.  Your  society,  to  use  your  own 
word,  is  'progressive,'  you  are  are  always 
'moving  on.'  Everyone  feels  it  a  duty  to 
strike  out  a  new  line  for  himself.  To  re- 
main in  the  position  in  which  you  were 
born  is  a  disgrace.  A  man  to  be  a  man 
must  venture,  struggle,  compete  and  win. 
To  this  characteristic  of  your  society  is  due 
he  attributed,  no  doubt,  its  immense  suc- 
cess in  all  material  arts.  But  to  this  also 
is  due  the  feature  which  impresses  a  Chi- 
nese— its  unrest,  its  confusion,  its  lack,  as 
we  think,  of  morality," 

As  it  is  in  society  so  it  is  in  education. 
If  we  are  to  believe  our  foreign  critics, 
there  is  a  middling  standard  of  human 
knowledge  to  which  all  aspire  as  near  as 
they  can.    Few   rise  above  it.  Hardly 


any  one  devotes  himself  to  the  essentially 
theoretical  and  abstract  portion  of  human 
knowledge.  Thus  in  studying  the  sciences, 
men  are  governed  by  a  selfish  and  mercan- 
tile taste,  and  only  that  which  is  practical, 
only  that  wliich  is  most  likely  to  lead  to 
immediate  glory  or  wealth,  is  cultivated, 
while  the  discovery  of  truth  and  its  appli- 
cation to  the  higher  needs  of  humanity  is 
left  to  the  other  nations. 

Then  in  the  world  of  liteiatuie,  al- 
though all  agree  that  as  mere  readers  the 
American  people  are  unequalled,  though 
there  is  no  lack  of  ambitious  scribblers, 
they  cannot  create  anything  of  lasting  val- 
ue. The  reputation  of  the  day  is  all  that 
American  writers  care  about.  They  choose 
subjects  of  current  interest,  not  those 
which  will  appeal  to  mankind  in  succeed- 
ing generations  as  well.  Hence,  they  do 
not  aim  to  study  what  is  noblest  and  best 
in  their  art,  but  measure  their  achieve- 
ments by  financial  standards-,  and  regard 
that  book  as  most  successful  which  brings 
the  largest  returns. 

"It  would  be  well,"  says  Charles  Dick- 
ens, "for  the  American  people  as  a  whole, 
if  they  lived  the  'Real'  less,  and  the  'Ideal' 
somewhat  more.  It  would  be  well  if  there 
were  a  wider  cultivation  of  w  hat  is  beauti- 
ful without  being  eminently  and  directly 
useful." 

While  our  supremacy'  in  war  and  com- 
merce is  ackowledged  by  our  European 
cousins,  we  are  given  frankly  to  understand' 
that  we  are  not  genteel  enough  for  them. 
Our  ambassadors  and  ministers,  though 
treated  respectfully,  must  remain  outside 
the  inmost  courts  of  society.  However 
much  we  may  boast  of  being  the  ''Great 
West,"  that  does  not  bring  us  one  inch 
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nearer  the  world's  west  eud.  That  sacred 
enclosure  of  respect  is  denied  us. 

Our  foreign  critics,  however,  are  gra- 
ciods  enough  to  acknowedge  that  there  is 
one  redeeming  feature  in  American  society. 
Harsh  as  their  criticism  is  of  American  in- 
stitutions, they  have  nothing  but  admira- 
tion for  the  independence  and  intelli.^ence 
of  American  women.  Sweet  and  comely 
are  the  maidens  of  Devonshire;  prudent  and 
sensible,  those  who  live  in  the  pleasant 
places  of  Berlin;  fascinating  for  all  their 
deraureuess,  ttie  demozells  of  France.  But 
the  American  girls  are  above  them  all 
They  are  clever.  They  can  talk.  Yea,  it 
is  said  they  can  even  think.  They  are  in- 
dependent and  self-possessed,  and  because 
the  individual  influence  reaches  such  a 
height  in  our  country,  the}'  are  educated 
to  cope  with  it.  This  at  least  our  foreign 
criiics  concede. 

As  a  nation  we  are  very  sensitiue  to 
foreign  criticism.  And  why?  Is  it  not  the 
bit  of  truth  in  every  slander,  the  hint  of 
likeness  in  every  caricature,  that  hurts  us? 

When  we  think  about  it,  do  we  not 
carry  our  patriotism  to  extremes?  Our 
country  right,  is  our  first  thought,  but 
right  or  wrong,  our  country !  We  should 
strive  to  see  what  is  weak  in  Democracy  as 
well  as  what  is  strong  Lowell  says,  "If 
we  could  contrive  to  be,  not  too  unobtru- 
sively our  simple  selves,  we  should  be  the 
most  delightful  of  human  beings,  as  well  as 
the  most  original,  whereas,  when  the  plating 
of  Anglicism  rubbs  off  as  it  always  will  in 
points  that  come  to  much  wear,  we  are  lia- 
ble to  very  unpleasant  conjectures  concern- 
ing the  quality  of  the  metal  underneath." 

Perhaps  Europe  has  expected  too  much 
as  we  have  claimed  too  much  of  the  mere 


miracle  of  freedom.  Is  it  not  the  office  of 
a  Repul)lic  to  make  men  of  flesh  and  blood, 
and  not  the  marble  ideals  of  such?  And 
yet  it  may  be  the  collective  not  the  indi- 
vidual humanity  that  is  to  have  a  chance  of 
nobler  development  among  us.  We  have  a 
vast  amount  of  imported  ignorance  and  still 
worse  of  ready  made  conceit  to  digest  be- 
fore even  the  preliminaries  of  such  a  con- 
summation can  be  arranged.  We  must 
learn  that  statesmanship  is  the  most  com- 
plicated of  all  arts.  We  should  learn  that 
fitness,  either  from  natural  aptitude  or 
from  special  training  must  be  the  primary 
qualification  for  office.  We  have  to  learn 
that  money-making  is  not  the  highest  oc- 
cupation, and  should  not  be  the  only  occu- 
pation for  man.  We  have  to  learn  that 
science  and  art  are  jealous  mistresses  to 
whom  must  be  given  unselfish  devotion  if 
we  wish  to  cultivate  them  successfully. 

Yes — we  have  failed  in  .some  things, 
and  yet,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  silent, 
forceful  influence  of  plain  men,  which  has 
brought  our  country  from  its  infancy  to 
the  strength  and  power  which  it  now  en- 
joys is  still  the  chief  re.^erve  of  our  national 
greatness.  Europe  does  not  see  this  ele- 
ment of  our  character,  for  like  the  iron  and 
coal,  the  silver  and  gold,  which  constitutes 
so  large  a  part  of  our  national  resources,  it 
lies  far  beneath  the  surface.  Nevertheless 
it  is  to  the  force  of  plain,  honest  manhood 
that  our  nation,  through  whatever  dim  and 
perilous  paths  it  may  hereafter  be  called 
upon  to  pass,  is  to  owe  to  the  end,  its  safe- 
ty, its  honor  and  its  might. 

Helen  Melville,  'o6. 

Clara:  What  is  your  ideal  lover? 
Sara:  The  one  who  proposes. — Ex* 
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Revision  of  the  Course. 

Westminster  opens  this  year  under 
most  encouraging  conditions — conditions 
which  indicate  an  enlarging  and  broaden- 
ing of  our  college,  our  "university  to  be," 
as  Dr  Ferguson  recently  styled  it.  With 
the  great  increase  in  attendance,  we  have 
also  a  much  strengthened  curriculum.  At 
a  recent  meeting,  the  Board  revised  the 
course  and  adopted  the  semester  plan.  Al- 
though this  plan,  with  its  new  order  of 
things,  wrought  much  confusion  and  dis- 
may among  the  student  body,  and  possibly 
no  little  despair  among  the  faculty,  order 
is  gradually  coming  out  of  chaos.  After 
much  arranging  and  rearranging  of  the 
schedule  on  the  part  of  the  faculty,  and 
much  study  of  the  bulletin  board  on  the 
part  of  the  students,  classes  are  slowly  as- 
suming normal  size.  But  if  a  student 
should,  calmly,  unaware  of  his  offense, 
chance  to  "cut"  a  class  occasionally,  he 
should  be  dealt  with  mercifully,  in  consid- 
eration of  his  lengthy  and  much  modified 
schedule.  Notwithstanding  these  small 
diflficulties  occasioned  by  the  change,  every- 
one is  beginning  to  appreciate  the  advanta- 
ges of  the  new  system.  It  allows  of  a 
much  broader  range  of  subjects,  and  a  more 
advantageous  division  of  time  among  the 
various  studies.  It  has  been  tried,  and 
been  found  successful  by  most  of  the  larger 
institutions,  and  is  now  recommended  as 
the  system  best  adapted  to  the  aims  and 
conditions  of  schools  of  higher  learning. 
Once  inaugurated,  the  semester  system  will 


prove  a  very  important  step  toward  the 
advancement  of  our  college. 

Election  of  our  President. 

The  most  important  action  taken  by 
the  Bojrd,  in  its  recent  meeting,  was  the 
election  of  Dr.  R.  M.  Russell  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Westminster  College.  This  step 
undoubtedly  meets  the  approval  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  world  at  large.  Of 
more  than  usual  ability.  Dr.  Russell  has 
for  many  years  been  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful men  in  our  church.  Certainly  his  for- 
mer career  j  ustifies  the  confidence  which  the 
Board  has  shown  in  choosing  him  as  the 
man  eminently  fitted  in  every  respect  for 
the  presidency  of  the  College.  Himself  a 
graduate  of  the  institution,  he  is  very 
closely  in  sympathy  with  the  life  of  the 
school,  and  deeply  interested  in  its  welfare. 
His  great  influence,  together  with  the 
energy  so  characteristic  of  him,  promises 
well  for  a  brilliant  and  successful  career  as 
college  president.  It  is  the  hope,  as  well 
as  the  expressed  opinion  of  many,  that  Dr. 
Russell  will  accept. 

Someone  voiced  the  sentiment  of  the 
whole  student  body  when  he  said  that 
Westminster  would  not  be  Westminster 
without  Dr.  Ferguson.  During  the  years 
in  which  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  the 
school,  the  "Doctor"  has  endeared  himself 
to  the  heart  of  every  one  who  has  come 
under  his  gentle  and  kindly  guardianship, 
and  to  the  alumnus  he  remains  one  of  the 
very  pleasant  memories  of  Westminster. 
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We  were  so  sorry  to  hear  of  his  formal 
resignation,  but  our  sorrow  was  lightened 
on  hearing  that  he  is  to  remain  with  us. 
And  we  certainly  have  reason  to  expect  the 
very  best  things  for  the  college,  in  that  so 
able  a  man  has  been  chosen  to  take  the 
"Doctor's"  place. 

On  Saturday  occurred  the  most  excit- 
ing event  of  the  college  year — the  annual 
flag  rush.  The  result  of  the  rush  is  cer- 
tainly very  encouraging,  for  our  new  Fre.sh- 
man  class  demonstrated  its  superiority  over 
its  Sophomore  rival  in  a  way  which  leads 
us  to  expect  heroic  things  in  the  future — 
deeds  worthy  even  its  mighty  Junior  ally 
We  do  not  quite  agree  with  the  man  who 
declares  that  "class  spiric  is  only  a  mild 
form  of  insanity."  A  proper  amount  of 
well  regulated  class  spirit  is  a  noble  \  irtue 
— a  virtue  closely  allied  to  patriotism,  and 
one  which  should  be  encouraged  in  all 
Freshmen.  But  it  is  also  a  virtue,  wh.ich, 
if  uncontrolled,  often  becomes  a  vice — as 
many  familiar  tales  might  be  cited  to  show. 
The  "flagrush"is  innocent  enough  in  itself. 
We  cannot  blame  the  Freshmen  for  asser- 
ing  their  importance  by  a  proud  display  of 
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R.  C.  McKelvEy. 

L,.  G.  Bennet,  '05,  is  teaching  school 
at  Conneautville. 

W.  N.  Fergu.son,  ex-'oy,  will  enter  U. 
of  P.  Medical  this  fall. 

Homer  Metz  and  J.  A.  Smith,  both  of 
'05,  are  working  with  the  Union  Trust  Co., 
of  Pittsburg. 


their  colors;  neither  can  we  i  xpect  the 
Sophomores  to  disregard  this  manifest  chal- 
lenge. But  from  a  friendly  little  battle, 
the  "rush"  is  all  too  apt  to  deteriorate  into 
a  mere  display  of  brute  strength  and  pas- 
sion. Real  hostility  is  apt  to  arise,  and  in 
the  excitement  of  the  contest,  wild  schemes 
are  often  attempted,  which  really  endanger 
life.  The  causalities  reported  from  the 
"rush"  this  year  are  few,  3'et  it  is  probably 
a  great  relief  to  all  to  know  that  the  battle 
is  safely  past. 

We  of  the  Holcad  staff  wish  to  apolo- 
gize to  our  readers  for  the  late  appearance 
of  this  issue.  Added  to  the  difficulty  usu- 
ally experienced  in  getting  out  the  first 
number  of  the  year,  was  the  delay  occa- 
sioned by  a  slight  change  in  the  staff.  We 
ha\  e  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  non-re- 
turn of  our  former  editor-in-chief.  We 
do  not  expect  to  fill  his  place,  yet  with 
your  encouragement  and  kindly  forbearance 
we  hope  to  continue  the  Holcad  a  success- 
ful college  journal  and  one  worthy  the  pre- 
cedent established  under  former  manage- 
ment. 

A.  D.  Stuart,  '04,  has  secured  a  posi- 
tion with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Pitts- 
burg. 

Johson  Moore,  ex-'oy,  has  gone  to 
Stanford  University,  California,  to  secure 
the  benefits  of  a  change  of  climate. 

W.  K.  Long,  '05,  is  now  in  Seattle, 
Washington.  It  is  his  intention  to  visit 
the  gold  fields  of  Alaska  some  time  this 
winter. 
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-SPINDLESEANKS/' 

NOT  long  ago  a  tall,  ungainly  youtli, 
fresh  from  the  farm,  entered  the  large 
preparatory  school  situated  at  St.  Johns. 

This  youth,  being  exceedingly  back- 
ward, did  not  make  friends  readsly.  Be- 
ing made  the  butt  of  many  good-natured 
jokes,  his  sensitive  disposition  caused  him 
to  shrink  still  more  from  his  hardier  fellow- 
students. 

The  principal  or  the  school,  noticing 
this,  one  day  called  Smith,  the  captain  of 
the  track  team,  aside  and  asked  him  to  try 
to  interest  Monroe  in  athletics. 

Smith,  promising  to  do  his  best,  went 
at  once  in  search  of  "Spindleshatiks,"  as 
Monroe  was  called.  He  found  him  in  a 
secluded  spot  on  the  campus  pouring  over 
a  book.  On  his  approach  Monroe  looked 
up  pleasantly  and  Smith  was  surprised  at 
the  healthy  face  and  strong  features. 

"Hello  Monroe,"  he  said,  "studying?" 

"Oh  not  much,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well,"  said  Smith,  "we're  going  to 
make  a  big  effort  to  beat  St  Timothy  this 
year  in  the  field  meet  and  I  wish  you  would 
come  out  and  try  for  the  track  term." 

"I  never  ran  any,"  said  Monroe,  "and 
I'm  afraid  I  would  not  be  much  good." 

"Oh  come  on  anyway  and  do  your  best 
for  old  St.  John's." 

"All  right,  I'll  be  on  hands.  At  what 
time?" 

"Three  thirty." 

The  next  day  there  was  much  surprise 
and  not  a  little  joking  when  Monroe,  in 
running  suit,  appeared  on  the  track, 

"Where  did  he  get  off?" 

"What's  he  going  to  do?" 


"Wonder  if  he's  going  to  enter  the 
mile  run?' ' 

These  were  some  of  the  comments. 

In  a  few  minutes  Smith  and  the  other 
candidates  appeared  and  all  started  to  jog 
asouiid  the  track.  It  was  at  once  apparent 
that  "Spindleshanks"  had  .some  ability  as 
a  runner.  His  long  easy  stride  ga\  e  him 
no  trouble  in  keeping  pace  with  the  other 
runners. 

This  was  Wednesday  the  fourteenth 
of  September  and  the  field  meet  was  sched- 
uled for  Saturday  the  first  of  October. 

Monroe  trained  steadily  and  on  Friday, 
the  day  before  the  races,  was  chosen,  one 
of  the  three,  to  compete  in  the  mile  run 
against  St.  Timothy's.  The  other  two 
were  Smith  and  Moore,  both  of  whom  had, 
on  past  occasions,  helped  St.  John  to  victory. 

St.  Timothy's  was  reported  to  have  a 
new  man  who  had  a  faster  record  than 
either  Smith  or  Moore. 

The  morning  of  the  races  dawned 
bright  and  clear,  promising  an  ideal  day 
for  the  "meet." 

The  first  event  was  to  be  called  at  two 
o'clock  and  about  one  thirty  the  St.  Tim- 
othy men,  with  banners  flying,  began  to 
arrive. 

The  mile  run  was  the  last  event.  At 
the  end  of  the  preceeding  event  the  score 
stood  thiity  nine  to  thirty  eight  in  favor  of 
St.  Timothy's,  first  place  counting  five 
points  and  second  place  three. 

Just  before  the  start  Smith,  calling 
Monroe  and  Moore  aside,  said,  "Now,  fel- 
lows, we've  just  got  to  win  this  race  and 
we're  going  to  do  it.  You  go  ahead  Mon- 
roe, set  a  fast  pace  in  the  first  half,  and 
perhaps  the  St.  Timothy's  men  will  tire 
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tliemselves  out  trying  to  keep  up  with  you. 
Moore  and  I  will  drop  back,  keep  as  fresh 
as  possible,  and  close  up  on  the  last  lap." 

Monroe's  heart  sank.  He  had  thought, 
perhaps  he  might  win  at  lea.st  second  place; 
but  now  he  must  sacrifice  personal  glory 
for  St.  John's.  However  he  would  do  it 
willingly. 

"All  right,''  said  he,  "I'll  go  ahead." 

"Get  on  your  mark,"  cried  the  "start- 
er." A  few  seconds  later  the  pistol  crack- 
ed and  amid  a  storm  of  cheers  from  both 
sides  they  were  off. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  half  mile  Mon- 
roe was  still  in  the  lead  with  the  three 
St.  Timothy's  men  close  behind,  and  right 
after  these  Smith  and  Moore. 

"St.  John's,"  "St.  John's,"  "Hurrah 
for  'Spindleshanks'  "  ;  "Rah!  Rah!  Rah!  St, 
Timothy's  forever,"  came  on  all  sides  as 
the  runners  sped  past  the  grand  stand. 

On  the  third  quarter,  Smith  drew  up 
slowly  on  St.  Timothy,  first  one,  then  an- 
other runner  was  passed  and  now  he  was 
side  by  side  with  the  leader  and  still  Mon- 
roe held  his  stride. 

"Hurrah!  Smith  has  passed  his  man 
audjis  now  close  behind  'Spindleshanks.'  " 

Glancing  back  at  the  sudden  outburst 
of  cheering,  Monroe  saw  the  St.  Timothy's 
man  but  a  few  yards  behind  him;  and 
where,  oh  where  was    Smith.     Had  he 


given  out,  was  the  thought  that  flashed 
through  Monroe's  mind.  If  so  he  mnst 
win  the  race,  but  how  could  he  hold  that 
pace  any  longer.  There  was  the  tape  fifty 
yards  away  and  even  now  his  heart  seemed 
to  be  bursting  and  his  head  swam;  but  he 
must  win,  he  would  win,  and  clenching 
his  hands  he  ran  on. 

He  was  conscious  of  a  dim  hurrahing 
and  then  he  touched  the  tape  and  every- 
went  black. 

When  he  came  to,  Smith  was  bending 
over  him  and  everybody  was  shouting: 
"Monroe,"  "Monroe,"  what's  the  matter 
with  'Spindleshanks.'  " 

"Well  how  do  you  feel  old  man,"  said 
Smith,  "do  you  know  you've  broken  the 
mile  record." 

"I  feel  all  right,  but  what  became  of 
you  and  Moore?" 

"I  was  close  behind  you  when  you 
looked  around  but  you  failed  to  see  me," 
said  Smith. 

"Well  I'm  glad  St.  John's  won," 
said  Monroe, 

"And  I'm  glad  you  won,"  was  the 
reply. 

Just  then  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  St. 
John's  men  came  up  and,  seizing  Monroe 
and  Smith,  carried  them  ofT  to  receive  the 
cup  which  they  had  so  nobly  won. 

E.  R.  Sampson  'o6. 
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The  wedding  of  Mr.  John  E.  Nel?on, 
'or,  to  Miss  Margaret  Dodds,  took  place  in 
the  First  United  Presbyterian  church,  Lan- 
sing. Mich.,  Sept  6.  It  is  the  intention  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  to  locate  in  Pitts- 
burg. 

Joe  Mawhinney,  '05,  is  working  with 
the  Bell  Telephone  company  in  Allegheny. 

A  host  of  friends  and  acquaintances 
note  with  grief  the  death  of  W.  C.  Wither- 
spoon,  '03,  after  a  protracted  illness.  The 
funeral  took  place  from  his  home  in  Alle- 
gheny, Sept.  12. 

Ben.  Graham,  '04,  has  left  his  position 
here  and  is  now  principal  of  the  High 
School  in  Canonsburg. 

J.  A.  Veazey,  '02,  who  has  spent  three 
years  in  Egypt  since  his  graduation  here, 
will  enter  Cornell  University  this  fall  as  a 
candidate  for  a  degree  in  Science  and  Math- 
matics. 

Miss  Mary  McEliee,  '05,  is  teaching 
in  Beaver  Falls. 

Miss  Loretta  Mitchell,  '04,  has  a  High 
School  position  in  Pittsburg. 

Clyde  Anderson,  '04,  is  principal  of 
the  Pulaski  schools. 

Miss  Helen  Ferguson,  '05,  is  in  the 
Freedman's  Mission,  Meridan,  Miss. 

Leigh  Alexander,  '04,  will  sail  for 
Oxford,  England,  in  the  near  future. 

James  Hazlett,  '05,  is  principal  of  the 
High  School  at  Mt.  Jackson. 

James  Stranahan,  '05,  is  studying  law 
at  Mercer. 

William  Cleland,  '05,  visited  the  school 
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for  a  few  days  r,  cently.  He  is  going  to 
Western  Reserve  Medical  this  fall. 

J.  V.  McKelvey,  '02,  will  enter  Cor- 
nell University  this  fall. 

William  Reed  Veazey,  '03,  and  Sarah 
Edith  Mercer,  '02,  were  married  at  the 
home  of  the  bride,  July  16,  1905,  at  4  p.  m. 
The  bride  and  groom  left  that  evening  for 
Chautauqua.  They  will  be  at  home  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  after  October  i. 

On  Monday  evening,  September  3, 
1905,  ot  Pasadena,  California,  occurred  the 
wedding  of  Rev.  Ralph  McGill  to  Mi.ss 
Flora  Kerr.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  McGill  left 
New  Wilmington,  as  missionaries  to  Egypt, 
Sept.  22. 

The  following  arrived  too  late  for  the 
June  issue  of  the  Holcad:  Rev.  George 
Seville,  '98,  and  Miss  Jessie  Merritt,  mar- 
ried, March  29,  1905,  Shanghai,  China. 
These  alumni  are  certainly  taking  good 
heed  to  previovs  exhortations  of  the  Hol- 
cad.   Congratulations!  all  of  you. 

We  regret  to  announce  that  Walter  F- 
Moore,  '03,  was  called  home  to  rest  on 
Sabbath  morning,  July  30.  His  death  oc- 
curred after  a  serious  illness  of  seven 
months  in  Aikin,  South  Carolina.  John 
Moore,  '02,  brother  of  the  deceased  was 
present  at  the  deathbed  and  brought  the 
body  home  to  Hickory,  where  the  inter- 
ment took  place.  The  Holcad  extends  its 
most  sincere  sympaty  to  the  bereaved  broth- 
ers and  relatives. 

Miss  Mary  Sloss,  '04,  teacher  of  No. 
I,  in  the  public  schools  of  this  place,  is 
down  with  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever. 
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Miss  Snodgrass  when  Miss  Bigger 
didn't  appear  in  her  class:  "This  hour  con- 
flicts with  her  Welsh." 

Mistress:  "Her  complexion  is  genuine 
isn't  it?" 

Maid:  "Oh,  yes  indeed.  Iv'eseenthe 
box  she  takes  it  from,  and  it  says,  'Use  no 
imitation.'  " — Ex. 

Jack  McKay  in  Sr.  Latin:  "Gee,  but 
it's  lonely  down  here  this  year." 

"Paw,  what  is  dermatology?" 
"Oh,  some  kind  of   a   skin   game  I 
think." — Ex. 

Miss  Dicky:  "Girls,  I  don't  believe 
I'm  going  to  get  a  bit  of  studying  done 
this  year." 

An  extract  from  Irene  Galbreath's 
Chemistry  notes:  "The  platinum  wire  was 
red  when  removed  from  the  fire,  but  soon 
resumed  its  uacural  expression." 

Miss  Wra3',  with  a  dreamy  expression 
in  her  eyes:  "Yes,  I  do  believe  in  love  at 
first  sight." 

"Is  his  illness  pronounced?" 
"Well,  not  very  easily." — Ex. 

Miss  Smiley:  "Nobody  knows  how  I 
miss  the  old  students  who  didn't  come 
back." 

Notice  to  new  Chemistry  students: — 

Waste-paper  baskets  are  the  latest 
necessary  apparatus  for  Chemistry  labora- 
tory. Looking  glasses  and  tooth  brushes 
will  not  be  needed  for  a  few  weeks. 

To  Miss  Dicky:  "Were  you  shooting 
rabbits,  Clara?" 

"No,  we  were  just  shooting  at  Marks." 


We  note  that  another  millionaire  has 
married  his  type  writer.  Perhaps  the  poi>r 
fellow  thinks  he  can  keep  on  dictating  to 
her. — Ex, 

Miss  Wray:  "I  can't  get  a  bit  of  stud- 
ying done  in  chapel  anymore." 

An  unusually  large  crowd  attended  the 
Y.  M.  and  Y.  W  C.  A.  reception  held  in 
Philo  Hall.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
evening  vi^as  the  cordial  address  of  welcome 
by  Dr.  Ferguson  and  others.  The  evening 
was  spent  pleasantly  getting  better  acquain- 
ted with  the  new  students,  after  which  light 
refreshments  were  served. 

The  "Swap  Social"  at  the  Second  U. 
P.  Church  was  a  huge  success,  both  in  at- 
tendance and  general  enjoyment.  The 
novel  way  of  dividing  the  crowd  into  differ- 
ent families  was  a  decided  hit  and  every  one 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  evening  to  the  full  ex- 
tent.  The  refreshments  as  usual  were  fine. 

The  A.delphic-Leagorian  reception  held 
in  the  Gymnasium,  Thunday  evening, 
was  a  most  pleasant  affair.  Many  novel  cos- 
tumes were  seen.  The  first  prize  was  gi  .en 
to  the  "Five  Little  Peppers."  Every  one 
had  a  pleasant  time  and  all  seemed  to  re- 
gret that  the  time  for  departure  came  so 
soon. 

The  Senior  class  have  decided  to  give  a 
concert  to  pay  ofl^  the  indebtedness  caused 
by  the  publishing  of  the  class  annual. 

At  the  regular  annual  class  elections 
the  following  were  elected  class  presidents: 
D.  I.  Rose,  Conoquenessing,  '06. 
W.  E.  Brown,  Atcheson,  '07. 
J  C.  Bell,  Greensburg,  '08. 
W.  L.  Grounds,  New  Wilmington,  '09. 
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A.  A.  McDonald  has  been  elected  Bas- 
ket Ball  manager  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  the  resignation  of  A.  McClurg. 

Among  the  improvements  of  the  vil- 
lage during  our  absence,  none  has  been 
more  appreciated  by  the  students  than  the 
new  bridge  on  S.  uth  Market  street. 

W.  V.  Irons.  '06,  Philo,  of  McDon- 
ald,; and  R.  D.  Henderson,  '07,  Adelphic, 
of  Allegheny,  have  been  elected  to  repre- 
sent our  college  in  the  annual  Geneva- 
Westminster  debate. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the 
Freshman  class  put  up  and  successfully 
defended  their  class  colors.  If  this  is  an 
indication  of  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the 
class,  we  may  look  for  great  things  from  '09. 

Don't  forget  the  Holcad  box  in  the 
Reading  Room  door  when  you  have  any 
thing  t^at  you  think  would  interest  others. 

THE  COLLEGE  WORLD. 

J.  W.  ACHESON. 


HE  average  age  of  the  Harvard  senior 
is  twenty  four. 


A  new  building  at  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity is  being  completed,  which  does  no; 
contain  a  strip  of  wood.  The  floors  are 
of  concrete. 

Pardue  University  has  a  $40,000  appro- 
priation for  a  civil  engineering  building 
which  is  to  be  available  on  and  after  Nov- 
ember I,  1905. 

The  girls  of  Brown  University  are  to 
have  a  new  $500,000  gymnasium  erected 
for  their  exclusiue  use. 

Yale  has  six  men  who  have  succe.ssf  uUy 
passed  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  examina- 


tions, but  Westminster  has  two  men  entitled 
to  that  di.slinction,  which  is  a  better  show- 
ing, taking  into  account  the  difference  in 
size  of  the  two  schools. 

Jui-Jitsu,  the  Japanese  system  of  self- 
defen.se,  is  now  made  a  compulsory  study 
at  Annapolis. 

Lehigh  University  has  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  600,  including  an  entering  class  of 
200,  twenty-five  of  whcm  are  from  other 
colleges. 

There  were  619  students  enrolled  in 
the  recent  summer  sessioi-  ot  Cornell. 

An  entire  week  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
opening  exercises  of  the  several  schools  of 
New  York  University. 

Tuition  in  all  the  courses  of  Civil 
Engineering  at  Cornell  is  increased  from 
$125  to  $150.  Also  for  the  first  time  a 
matriculation  fee  of  five  dollars  is  required 
of  all  new  students. 

Brown  University  is  one  of  the  twenty- 
five  institutions  which  are  to  receive 
$ro,ooo  each  by  the  will  of  the  late  Philo 
S.  Bennett  of  New  York.  The  selection  of 
the  colleges  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Wil- 
liam J.  Bryan. 

At  Rutgers  College  90  out  of  115  men 
passed  in  the  entrance  examinations. 

There  are  still  many  who  do  not  prefer 
a  co-educational  school.  Western  College 
for  Women  has  an  tnrollment  of  242  stu- 
denis,  which  is  the  limit  of  its  capacity. 

Ralph  Paine,  the  old  Yale  Oar,  esti- 
mates that,  "it  costs  Yale  to  fit  out  eight 
youths  to  row  against  Harvard,  a  test  of 
twenty  minutes,  just  $16,626,  or  $2,000  a 
head,  not  counting  the  coxswain."  This 
is  boating  at  a  cost  of  the  best  part  of  a 
thousand  dollars  a  minute. 
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MUSIC  AND  ART. 

Ethel  Finney 

THE  music  and  art  departments  com- 
menced tlieir  work  at  the  same  time 
that  the  regular  college  classes  began  to 
meet.  Miss  Hodgen  has  about  the  same 
number  of  pupils  in  the  studio  as  she  had 
last  spring.  The  free-hand  drawing  classes 
are  larger  than  ever  and  three  divisions  had 
to  be  made  in  order  to  accommodate  all  the 
students.  This  sounds  encouraging  and 
we  hope  that  more  may  be  led  to  elect  draw- 
ing and  painting,  both  water  colors  and 
china. 

The  music  department  during  the 
first  three  weeks  after  college  opened  had 
an  enrollment  of  twenty-four  in  piano  and 
four  in  voice.  The  number  is  an  unusually 
low  one,  and  this  fact  is  in  itself  very  dis- 
couraging, but  add  to  it  all  the  students  are 
not  beyond  the  first  grade,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  standard  of  music  in  school  is  a 
low  one. 

Altogether  these  departmeats  have 
changed  but  little  in  their  work  and  num- 
bers since  last  spring,  yet  in  instructors 
there  has  been  quite  a  revolution.  Mr.  A. 
W.  Vmcent  has  come  from  the  National 
Park  Seminary  to  be  at  the  head  of  our  Mu- 
sic Department,  while  Mrs.  Vincent  has 
the  voice  pupils  in  charge.  Mr.  Vincent 
has  come  highly  recommended  and  promi.ses 
to  fulfill  our  most  ambitious  hopes.  We 
feel  sure  that  he  has  the  sympathy,  and 
should  have  the  hearty  cooperation  of  every 
student  in  college,  in  his  endeavors  to  build 
up  this  department  which  has  fallen  into 
such  a  discouraging  condition. 

The  whorus  Class  has  had  so  far  but 
one  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organization. 
It  is  about  the  same  as  usual  in  numbers, 


with  some  pretty  fair,  though  uncultivated, 
voices.  The  .selections  to  be  studied  this 
year  will  not  be  announced  until  some  idea 
is  gained  of  the  material  to  be  worked  with. 

On  Friday  the  22nd,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Vincent  gave  their  introduc'ory  recital  in 
the  college  chapel.  In  spite  of  the  discour- 
aging condinons  under  which  Mr.  Vincent 
played  no  one  could  help  .seeing  what  a 
splendid  musician  he  is,  and  how  master- 
fully he  handled  even  the  old  chapel  piano. 
Mrs.  Vincent's  singing  was  of  a  class  not 
often  heard  in  New  Wilmington  and  for 
that  reason  was  all  tl)e  more  appreciated. 
The  Concert  was  a  veritable  treat  for  every 
true  music  lover. 

The  following  is  the  program  rendered: 

Polonaise  C  sbarp  minor  Chopin. 

Mr  Almon  W.  Vincent 
"A  Vesta  portez  vos  offrandes"  from  Polyencte 

 Gounod. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Vincent 

(a)  Fantasie  in  B  major  Opt  41  nO.  4   Gade. 

(b)  Military  Polonaise  Chopin. 

Mr.  Almon  W.  Vincent 
Waltz  yong,  "Non  destarmi"    from  the  opera 

Romeo  and  Juliette  Gounod. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Vincent 

(a)  National  Polish  Dance  in  F  sharp  minor  

 Scharwenka. 

(b)  Caprice  in  d  minor  Godard. 

Mr.  Almon  W.  Vincent. 

(a)  "In  the  dark,  in  the  dew"  Coombs, 

(b)  "I  know  a  bank"  Parker. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Vincent 

(a)  Am  Meer  Schubert-Liszt. 

(b)  Allegro  Eroica  Liszt. 

Mr.  Almon  W.  Vincent. 


ATHLETICS. 

On  the  Monday  after  school  opened 
Coach  Lang  of  Souih  Fork,  Pa.,  arrived, 
and  the  next  day  pratice  started  in  earnest. 
About  thirty  men  were  out  for  the  first 
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practice,  and  there  have  been  two  teams 
out  every  afternoon.  By  the  time  Captain 
Locke  came  the  men  were  through  with  the 
preliminaries  and  ready  for  hard  work. 
Locke  and  the  coach  soon  had  the  men 
ready  for  line-up  and  by  means  of  a  brisk 
scrimmage  every  afternoon  are  rapidly 
rounding  the  team  into  shape.  With  seven 
men  of  last  year's  eleven  in  school  ihe  pros- 
pects are  bright  for  a  winning  team  again 
this  season.  Locke,  Marks,  Lambie,  and 
Scott  will  make  a  good  fast  back  field,  but 
the  line  will  necessarly  be  weak  until  Clark 
and  Everhart  are  ble  to  be  in  the  game. 
Two  new  men,  Hankey  at  tackle  and  Ross 
Scott  at  end  are  making  a  good  showing. 

Manager  Deevers  has  arranged  a  good 
schedule,  and  the  team  will  have  plenty  ot 
chances  in  a  few  weeks  to  test  their  mettle. 

This  is  Westminster's  foot-ball  sched- 
ule: 

Sept.  27.  W.  &J.  at  Washington. 
Sept.  30.  W.  Va.  U.  at  Morgantowc. 
Oc.  7.  W.  U.  P.  at  New  Castle. 
Oct  14.  Allegheny  at  Meadville. 
Oct.  21.  Geneva  at  Beaver  Falls. 
Oct.  28.  Grove  City  1 1  New  Castle. 
Nov.  4.  Allegheny  at  New  Wilmington. 
Nov.  18.  Geneva  at  New  Wilmington. 
Nov.  25.  Open. 
Nov.  30.  Grove  City  at  Grove  City. 
Coach,  John  Lang;  Mgr.,  L.  Deevers, 
Asst.  J.  A.  Barr;  Capt.,  Fred  Locke. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Athletic 
Association  the  following  officers  for  this 
year  were  unanimously  elected: 

President,  W.  J.  Everhart  '06; 

Vice  Pres.,  P.  A.  Kuhn,  '08; 


Secretary,  A.  W.  Henderson.  '07; 

Treasurer,  S.  E.  Calhoun,  'o5. 

At  a  called  meeting  the  next  day  the 
resignation  of  Adam  McClurg  as  basket- 
ball manager  was  accepted  and  A.  A. 
McDonald,  '07,  was  elected  his  successor. 


Y.  W.  C.  A. 

THE  outlook  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  very 
bright  this  year,  perhaps  we  might 
say  brighter  than  ever  before.  Our  Tues- 
day evenings  meetings  have  been  well  at- 
tended and  we  hope  for  many  new  members. 

On  the  first  Thursday  of  this  semester 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  girls  gave  an  informal  re- 
ception in  Chrestomath  Hall  and  on  Friday 
evening  of  the  same  week  both  the  Christ- 
ian Associations  gave  a  reception  to  the 
new  students.  They  were  both  enjoyable 
as  we  were  glad  to  welcome  the  new  pupils. 

Our  delegates  at  the  Lakeside,  Miss 
Ethel  Finney  and  Miss  Nellie  McAuley 
have  returned  with  lots  of  ne<v  ideas  and 
gave  us  good  reports  at  one  of  our  meeting. 

Miss  Brinkertioff ,  State  Secretary,  was 
with  us  last  week  and  encojraged  us  much. 
She  was  more  than  delighted  to  see  the 
progress  our  society  is  making  and  gave  us 
many  helpful  suggestions. 

We  are  going  to  try  .some  new  plans 
in  our  work  and  hope  they  will  be  success- 
ful. This  year  our  society  wants  to  keep 
in  closer  touch  with  the  associations  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  and  know  just  what 
they  are  doing.  There  is  to  be  a  conven- 
tion at  Scranton  on  Oct.  26  and  we  are  try- 
ing to  raise  money  to  send  one  delegate  and 
more  if  possible. 
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GENERAL  SPORTING  GOODS 

529  Smithfkid  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Hats  and 
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All  "'up-to-date,"  reliable 
and  low  priced. 
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Medallion,  '•Peuro  or  Pearl"  New 
Medallions.  Quick  sellers.  Big 
money.  Wi'ite  at  once.  Special 
terrinory  given.  Largest  Medal- 
lion Co.  in  the  World.  Agents 
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Write  now. 

UNIVERSAL  MANUFACTURING  COMP'NY 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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Sporting  Soods  Co* 

Wholesale  and  Retail  makers  of  the  famous  Regal 
Line  of  Sporting  Goods,  Outfitters  of  the  largest 
College  Teams  in  Pennsylvania,  East  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia.    Send  for  Catalogue. 
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The  Growth  of  Shakespeare's  Fame* 


TOURING  Shakespeare's  life  he  was  in 
the  main,  the  most  popular  play. 
Wright  of  that  period.  From  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  London  in  1586,  this  poet  ad- 
vanced rapidly  from  a  humble  position  un- 
til he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  English 
drama,  and  became,  as  he  is  now  regarded, 
the  chief  glory  of  England.  In  the  Eliza- 
bethan atmosphere  he  reached  his  full  stat- 
ure and  became  noton'y  Vv'ise,  but  famous. 

No  man  of  that  period  was  more  high- 
ly regarded  for  his  intellectual  gifts  or  re- 
ceived greater  applause  than  he  Kings, 
lords,  princes,  gentlemen  and  common 
people  all  respected  and  loved  him.  The 
place  he  held  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
knew  him  best,  is  shown  by  this  quotation 
from  Ben  Jonson,  "I  loved  the  man,  and 
do  honour  his  memory,  on  this  side  idola- 
try, as  much  as  any.  He  was  indeed  honest, 
and  of  an  open  and  free  nature,  had  an  ex- 
cellent phantasy,  brave  notions  and  gentle 
expressions. ' ' 

The  greatest  poet  and  the  greatest 
playwright  of  the  age  after  Shakespeare 
himself,  praise  him  in  language  unsurpas- 
sed for  justness  and  valiancy.  Spenser 
wrote  of  his  muse,  '"full  of  high  thought's 
invention,"  while  Jonson  declares  that  "He 
was  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all  time." 


Although  Shakespeare  was  regarded 
as  the  greatest  dramatist  of  his  age,  his 
reputation  diminished  during  the  century 
after  his  death.  The  atmosphere  of  Puri- 
tanism was  not  favorable  to  the  culture  of 
dramatic  poetry.  Shakespeare  was  regard- 
ed by  some  as  immoral  and  unfit  to  read 
during  this  period  of  English  literature. 
Yet  there  were  two  currents  of  feeling  even 
now  in  regard  to  his  work.  His  power  and 
attraction  could  not  be  denied  though  much 
in  him  appeared  old,  rude  and  inartistic. 
An  enthusiastic  tribute  of  this  period  is 
paid  to  him  by  Milton  when  he  writes: 

' '  What  needs  my  Shakespeare  for  his  hon- 
oured bones, 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones, 
Or  that  his  hallow'd  reliques  shonld  be  hid 
Under  a  star-pointing  pyramid? 
Dear,  Son  of  Memory,  Great  heir  of  Fame, 
What  need' St  thou  such  weak  witness  of 

thy  name? 
Thou,  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment, 
Hast  built  thyself  a  live-long  monument." 

During  the  following  age  of  the  Res- 
toration, an  age  of  licentiousness,  Shake- 
speare was  regarded  as  too  pure  and  not 
studied  much.  After  the  Restoration,  how- 
ever, there  is  abundant  proof  of  his  fame. 
Now,  however,  it  was  thought  needful  to 
reform  Shakespeare  to  suit  the  refined  taste 
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of  the  public.  Accordingly  Dryden  and 
Pope  both  undertook  this  hopeless  task. 
Dryden,  however,  as  he  grew  older  learned 
to  appreciate  Shakespeare,  for  in  his  Essay 
of  Dramatic  Poesy,  we  find  this  noble  tri- 
bute for  Shakespeare.  "He  was  the  man 
who  of  all  modern,  and  perhaps  ancient 
poets  had  the  largest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive soul." 

Mr.  Hales  of  Eton  said  that  there  was 
no  subject  of  which  any  poet  ever  wrote 
but  he  would  produce  it  much  better  treat- 
ed of  by  Shakespeare.  Thus  we  have  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  Spenser  and  Mil- 
ton the  two  great  poets  of  past  time,  echoed 
by  the  greatest  nineteenth  century  poets 
including  Hugo  and  Goethe,  of  the  great- 
est dramatist  after  Shakespeare,  and  of  the 
one  great  critic  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
When  we  reach  the  age  of  Pope,  we  find 
the  supremacy  of  Shakespeare's  genius 
acknowledged. 

The  eighteenth  century  poets  loved 
and  admired  Shakespeare  but  did  not  ap- 
preciate the  greatest  poetical  quailties  of 
his  works  Goethe  and  Coleridge  discover- 
ed in  him  the  greatest  of  poetical  arti.sts. 
The  nineteenth  century  poets  found  in 
Shakespeare  all  they  looked  for:  romance, 
the  sense  of  mystery,  verbal  music,  inten- 
sity of  poetical  imagination,  beauty  as  a 
result." 

Although  more  than  three  hundred 
years  have  passed  since  Shakespeare's 
birth,  the  intensity  with  which  Shake- 
speare study  has  been  pursued  well  shotvs 
the  remarkable  growth  of  his  fame.  An 
English  poet  of  this  century  has  well  said; 

"Revolving  years  have  flitted  on, 
Corroding  Time  has  done  its  worst, 
Pilgrim  and  worshipers  have  gone 


From  Aaron's  shrine  to  shrines  of  dust, 
But  Shakespeare's  lives  unrivall'd  still 
And  unapproached  by  mortal  mind 
The  giant  of  Parnassus'  hill. 
The  pride,  the  monarch  of  mankind." 

Ada  C.  Park,  '07. 

TIbe  Xap  of  tbe  Captain. 

Y  legs  are  broken,  mother; 
My  nose  is  fractured  bad, 
One  arm  is  squashed  and  t'other 

Is  not  the  arm  I  had, 
But  all  these  pains,  like  Priam, 

I  hold  in  light  esteem; 
We  won  the  game,  and  I  am 
The  captain  of  the  team. 

The  other  team  outweighed  us 
Fully  twenty  pounds  per  man, 
But  they  could  not  outplay  us 

When  the  roughing  work  began. 
The  heavy  halfback  tried  to 

Dash  through,  but  in  his  track 
I  threw  him — it's  my  pride  to — 
And  we  heard  his  backbone  crack. 

I  slugged  their  little  quarter, 

And  they  bore  him  from  the  game, 
They  brought  him  to  with  water, 
But  he'll  never  look  the  same; 
I  tripped  their  stout  right  tackle, 

Worked  the  jitsu  on  his  head; 
He  gave  one  feeble  cackle, 
Then  tumbled  over  dead. 

I  bucked  their  center  roughly — 
They  say  he's  badly  maimed; 
I  banged  the  line  so  tightly 

That  their  guards  and  ends  were  lamed. 
And  then  they  laid  to  do  me — 

Well  once  they  didn't  miss; 
Nine  heavy  players  threw  me, 
And  they  did  me  up  like  this. 

My  skull  is  fractured  mother; 

I'm  going  fast,  I  fear; 
Say  goodby  to  little  brother, 

I3id  him  learn  the  game  next  year. 
And  it's  not  a  tiling  for  crying 

At,  dear  mother,  as  I  deem; 
What's  the  odds  if  lam  dying? 
1  was  captain  of  the  team. 

— Richmond  Times. 
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COWSLIPPING— AN  INTURPRETATION, 

By  Solomon  Wise 

I AM  politely  asked  by  a  stafif  member  to 
coutribut  a  production  to  the  esteemed 
Holcad.  I  have  chose  to  give  you  a  litter- 
ary  inturpretation'  thinking  such  theme 
befitts  such  audiances.  But  I  do  not  chuse 
to  eloborate  in  this  discertation  on  any  of 
the  so-called  classicks,  written  by  men  long 
dead  and  mouldering.  I  have  read  them 
all  but  take  precious  little  stalk  in  them. 
They  are  too  obskure,  and  also  too  paga- 
nous.  I  do  not  deeme  any  of  them  worthy 
to  bring  to  your  notice  at  this  time.  I  have 
chose  rather  to  mention  and  expatiate  on  a 
piece  of  modern  poetry  writing  that  I  cal- 
culate ilustrates  the  fine  senses  and  powers 
of  chasened  passions  of  our  modern  civili- 
zation as  no  work  of  litterary  genious  has 
done  since  the  fall  of  Adam  when  the  morn- 
ing stars  sang  together  and  the  primeval 
mountains  jumped  for  joy  on  the  plains  of 
Abraham. 

Gentle  reader,  kindly  note  intensely 
this  selection  from  a  modern  poet  of  poetic 
parafrase.  It  is  indeed  a  "profuse  straine 
of  premeditated  art." 

"The  pine  trees  pine 

And  the  paw-paws  pause 

And  the  bumbel  bee 

Bumbels  all  day 

The  grashopper  hops 

And  the  evsdropper  drops 

While  gently  the  cow?lips  away." 

I  have  only  time  in  this  paper  to  notise 
one  line  of  thought,  namely,  the  pathaws 
that  pervades  the  piece  from  start  to  finish. 
Gentle  reader,  thissonet  is  what  I  call  an 
elegy;  and  an  elegy,  I  would  notise  that 
strikes  a  vaster  depth  of  sadness  than  any- 
thing I  have  ever  seen   in  a  life-time  of 


study  and  observation  in  the  fields  of  litter- 
ary reserch.  Note  the  extreme  elegeeic 
animus  in  it.  The  very  first  line  strikes 
a  tremendus  key  of  melancholy.  How  sad 
that  the  noble  pine  tree  must  pine  away, — 
"perhaps  to  sleep,  perchance  to  dream!" 
How  truly  pathetic  that  into  the  ambitious 
evolution  of  the  paw-paws  there  must  enter 
pause, — a  stop,  perchance  another  sleep 
and  more  bad  dreams!  And  that  next 
cuplet,  it  tells  of  the  all-day  monotinus 
bumbling  of  the  befated  bee.  It  i.s  sad  on 
the  very  face  of  it,  but  far  more  immensely 
mornful  when  we  consider  that  it  undoubt- 
edly has  an  ockult  reference  to  human 
slavery  and  the  suffering  humanity  of  the 
defenseless  working  classes  who  must  (fig- 
uratively) bumble  (work)  all  day  long 
whether  they  want  too  or  not. 

To  proceed  to  the  next  line,  I  grant 
it  that  it  may  seem  a  happy  thing  on  the 
surface  for  the  grashopper  to  hop.  But 
dear  reader,  if  we  conclude  this  we  take  a 
most  uncriticly  shallow  view.  There  is  even 
a  deeper  pathaws  here  than  above.  It  is 
the  thought  of  the  degeneration  of  the 
grashopper  to  the  point  when  he  indulges 
in  the  hop, — whether  with  timbrel  and  harp 
indeed  I  know  not,  but  to  say  it  is  a  hop  at 
all  bangs  against  our  cord  of  pity  for  the 
fallen  unregenerated  grashopper.  And 
even  sadder  yet  is  that  next  line  that  sug- 
gests the  unthinkable  hipothesis  that  the 
evesdropper's  dropping  is  continuous  and 
ever-sustained. 

But  very  gentle  reader,  it  is  on  that 
last  line  that  the  force  ef  the  whole  sonet 
converges.  Who  can  measure  the  terrifiic 
and  mornful  spirituality  of  those  last  four 
wonderful  words,  "Gently  the  cowslips 
away?"     "Gently",  "gently,"  what  a 
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soft  and  soothing  word!  How  it  softens 
the  awful  pathaws  embedded  in  the  line! 
How  it  throws  a  silvery  light  of  sympathet- 
ic tenderness  over  her  is  referred  to  in  the 
line!  "Gently," — how  could  we  have 
stood  up  under  the  truth  expressed  if  the 
poet  had  started  the  line  with  a  word  less 
suttly  sweet?  But  the  central  point  and 
glory  and  apex  of  the  whole  elegeeic  sonet 
lies  in  that  sublime  word  of  double  meaning 
and  of  blessed  twin  significance,  "Cow- 
slips." Oh  that  I  might  for  one  day  hire 
the  univers!  I  would  tune  the  music  of  the 
spheers  to  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and 
for  24  great  hours  I  would  make  the  theater 
of  space  resound  and  trembel  in  its  vastuess 
with  a  terriffic  concert  cast  in  every  note 
and  word  solely  to  express  comensurate 
praise  of  that  one  suvran  word  "cowslips," 
as  here  used.  And  (here  I  feel  my  Peggas- 
sis  getting  frisky)  among  the  mighty  music 
I  would  spread  a  banquet  to  the  gods  (and 
godesses) ,  and  here  at  the  table  the  climax 
of  the  festel  day  would  be  reached  when 
Venus,  alone  of  gods  and  godesses  fit  for 
so  honerable  a  stunt,  would  lift  her  fair 
arm  on  high  and  deftly  grab  the  dipper 
great,  then  swiftly  plunging  it  into  the 
deeper  sky  would  bring  it  down  foming  and 
fuli  and  among  cheers  mixing  grandly 
with  the  special  music  of  the  day  would 
drink  the  Milky  Way  to  the  health  of  the 
more  than  poet  who  wrote  "cowslips" 
where  he  did,  The  peculiar  beauty  of  the 
the  word  lies  in  its  double  meaning,  in  the 
suttle  blending  of  thetrajic  and  crushingly 
sad  with  the  beautiful  and  sweetly  pathetic. 
How  awfully  trajic  the  meaning  we  get 
when  we  think  of  "cowslips"  as  made  up 
of  two  words.  The  cow  slips.  Yes,  slips. 
But  when?    Slips  away!   Ah,  yes,  it  is  the 


thought  of  the  passirg  of  the  noble  cow. 
Speak  of  it  softly,  think  of  it  tenderly,  And 
the  poet  does  speak  of  it  softly,  does  think 
of  it  tenderly.  For  notise  the  other  mean- 
ir  g  of  '  'cowslips. ' '  Cowslips  as  the  cow  slips 
away?  How  the  castastrofe  is  further  tem- 
pered, softened?  And  how  much  easier  the 
hour  is  made  both  to  us  and  to  her  who  is 
most  centrally  interested  here!  Blessed 
cowslips!  I  scent  them, — how  fragrent! 
I  see  them, — how  beuteous!  And  as  I 
.gaze,  methinks  I  see  among  them  a  host 
of  faries  at  w'ork  twining  a  beuteous  wreath 
of  cowslips  to  place  about  the  borns  of  her 
who  is  slipping,  gently  slipping  away. 
And  as  I  look,  faster  and  faster  the  fairies 
work  twining  and  piling  cowslips  thicker 
and  thicker  about  her  dear  limbs  and  trunk 
while  gently  still  she  slips,  still  slips.  The 
work  gees  on,  and  on  to  the  very  brink; 
and  as  she  goes  slip,  slush,  da.sh-off  the 
edge,  all  you  can  see  (except  her  fair  white 
horns)  is  one  fragrant  mass  of  cowslips. — 
as  she  slips  that  last  fell  fatal  slippery  slip! 

We  can  go  no  further.  We  can  only 
hustle  to  the  edge  and  look  down  into  the 
void  where  she  has  slipped  with  longing 
gaze.  And 

Lucky  are  we  if  we  do 

Not  also  slip:  or  slipping 

If  the  fairies  caie  for  us 

Enough  to  dress  us  in 

Their  robes  of  gold.  '02 

t^)^ 

Mamma,  (at  breakfast  table) — You 
should  always  use  your  napkin,  Seorgie. 

Georgie, — I  am  using  it,  mamma.  I've 
got  the  dog  tied  to  the  leg  of  the  table  with 
it.— Ex. 
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BREAD  UPON  THE  WATERS. 

ON  Christmas  eve  many  years  ago 
little  Alfred  Roberts  stood  with  his 
older  sister  looking  wistfully  at  the  toys 
displayed  in  the  gieat  window  in  a  toy- 
shop. To  the  little  fellow  it  seemed  that 
he  had  never  seen  anything  half  so  beauti- 
ful. What  attracted  him  most  was  a  large, 
gaily-painted  top.  He  turned  his  eyes 
pleadingly  to  his  sister  and  begged  her  to 
try  to  get  it  for  him.  To  please  him  the 
girl  went  inside;  but  her  heart  sank  when 
told  that  that  the  toy  was  worth  ten  cents, 
for  she  would  have  two  pennies  left  after 
she  had  purchased  the  small  loaf  of  corn 
bread,  which  was  to  be  their  only  article  of 
food  for  Christmas  dinner. 

As  the  children  were  turning  sorrow- 
fully away  they  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  well  dressed  young  man,  who  becau.se  of 
their  needy  appearance,  greeted  them  in  a 
friendly  tone.  After  a  few  skillful  ques- 
tions he  learned  the  sad  story  of  their 
lives,  and  bought  the  child  the  coveted 
toy.  The  sister  looked  gratefully  to  her 
benefactor  and  timidly  a.sked  his  name. 
The  young  man  with  a  look  of  surprised 
amusement,  pulled  from  his  pocket  a  card 
on  which  his  name  was  engraved  and  then 
disappeared  in  the  crowd. 

II.  . 

In  a  handsome  residence,  situated  in 
the  most  fashionable  part  of  a  large  city, 
great  preparations  were  being  made,  for  the 
next  day  was  Christmas  and  the  children 
must  not  be  disappointed.  Beautiful  trees 
laden  with  costly  presents  were  placed 
here  and  there  in  a  spacious  room,  little 
candles  of  various  colored  lights  were  ar- 
ranged in  profusion  throughout  the  room. 


and  the  great  corridors  were  tastefully  dec- 
orated with  evergreen  and  mistletoe.  At 
last  everything  was  ready. 

The  master  of  the  house,  the  celebrated 
statesman  and  orator,  Alfred  Roberts,  was 
just  returning  from  his  last  visit  to  the  toy- 
shops, and  was  about  to  enter  the  house 
when  he  noticed  a  peculiar  looking  bundle 
near  the  door. .  To  his  great  surprise  he 
found  a  child,  a  boy  about  ten  years  of  age, 
half  frozen  and  apparently  lifeless.  Re- 
membering his  own  sad  childhood,  the 
great  man's  heart  melted  with  pity,  and 
tenderly  lifting  the  child,  he  carried  him 
into  the  house,  where  lo.  iug  hands  cared 
for  him.  When  the  child  became  conscious 
he  was  amazed  to  find  himself  amid  such 
splendid  surroundings  and  the  object  of  so 
much  love  and  care.  "What  is  your  name 
my  boy?"  asked  the  statesman,  taking  the 
little  one  by  the  hand. 

"Teddy  McFarland,  sir"  answered  the 
child. 

On  hearing  the  name  the  man's  face 
lighted  up.  By  asking  questions  he  learned 
that  the  child  was  none  other  than  the 
son  of  the  man  who  had  made  him  so  hap- 
py upon  that  Christmas  eve,  years  before, 
lyittle  by  little  Mr.  Roberts  learned  the 
whole  sad  story  of  how  the  father  had 
failed  in  business,  and  then  how  fever  had 
come  to  their  home  and  taken  away  father, 
mother  and  sister,  until  little  Teddy  was 
the  only  one  left,  and  he  without  a  relative 
or  home,  or  friend.  The  great  man's  eyes 
grew  dim.  He  stood  silent  for  a  moment, 
thinking  of  the  little  act  of  kindness  shown 
him  so  long  ago,  for  he  prized  that  little 
toy  received  in  his  childhood  days  even 
higher  than  the  richest  gift  man  could 
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now  bestow  upon  him.  Then  he  softly 
murmured,  "Cast  thy  bread  upon  the 
waters  and  it  shall  return  to  you  after  many 
days, ' ' 

Little  Teddy  had  found  a  home  at 
last.  Hazel  Bennett. 


H  diuotatton  Stov^, 

Chapter  I, 

ATJD  MULLER  on  a  summer  day, 
Raked  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay. 

Far  from  London  and  Paris  and  ill  at  ease, 
Away  in  the  heart  of  the  blue  Pyrenees. 

And  a  glorious  angel  who  was  keeping 
The  gates  of  Light,  beheld  her  weeping. 

For  she  hoped  to  break  a  country  heart, 
For  pastime  ere  she  went  to  town. 

But  the  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  agley 

She  seemed  to  be  saying  too  plainly,  "admire 
me." 

And  the  farmer  man  said,  "Yes,  madam,  I  do, 
but  you  tire  me." 

"They  say  you  are  dying  for  love,  but  that  can 
never  be. 

They  say  your  heart  is  breaking— but  what  is 
that  to  me?" 

"If  another  love  her,"  he  thought,  "let  him  win 
her," 

Then  he  turned  to  his  future  and  ordered  his 
dinner. 

He  may  live  without  love — what  is  passion  but 
pining? 

But  where  is  the  farmer  who  can  live  without 
dining? 

Chapter  IL 
Maud  Muller  on  a  summer  day, 
Raked  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay. 

But  to  see  her  was  to  love  her. 
Love  but  her,  and  love  forever. 

Her  very  frowns  were  fairer  far, 
Than  smiles  of  other  maidens  are. 

Of  course  it  is  better  to  be  off  with  thi  old  love, 
Before  you  are  on  with  the  new, 

But  many  a  shaft  at  random  sent. 
Finds  marks  the  archer  little  meant, 


And  a  merman  bold,  sitting  alone 
With  a  crown  of  gold,  on  a  throne. 

Found  a  cigar,  a  French  novel  or  a  tedious  flir- 
tation. 

Were  all  that  was  for  his  day's  occupation. 

And  he  was  old  and  she  was  young, 
So  she  had  her  way. 

She  soon  knew  she  was  by  him  beloved, 
For  quickly  comes  such  knowledge. 

Much  ado  there  was,  God  wat. 
Love  gives  itself  but  is  not  bought. 

Soon  on  her  lover's  arm  she  leaned, 
And  round  her  waist  she  felt  it  fold. 

He  sat  by  her  side  and  her  soft  hand  he  pressed, 
And   felt  in   the   pressure  returned,  thrice 
blessed. 

There  swims  no  goose  so  gray  but  soon  or  late 
She  finds  some  gander  for  her  mate. 

Miss  Ida  Kate  Negley. 

Elizabeth,  Pa. 


"®  ©alilean,  "Cboulbast  Conquered" 

OUNDED  to  death  on  the  battlefield, 
Rome's  haughty  emperor  lay, 
He  had  battled  long  and  hard  for  life, 
And  death  had  won  the  day. 

Full  well  he  knew  that  the  end  was  nigh. 

Backward  his  thoughts  are  turned; 
Back  to  the  days  forever  gone. 

And  the  God  whom  he  had  spurned. 

He  an  apostate  was  from  the  faith, 

From  tlie  faith  that  alone  can  save. 
Little  the  wonder  then  that  he  looked 
With  anguish  upon  the  grave. 

Once  he  had  been  within  the  fold. 

And  the  love  of  God's  Son  had  learned. 
His  hand  he  had  put  to  the  plow,  but  alas! 
To  the  world  again  he  had  turned. 

He  felt  that  his  strength  was  ebbing  fast, 

He  raised  himself  on  his  thigh, 
And  clutching  a  handful  of  clotted  blood, 
He  tossed  it  toward  the  sky! 

"O  Galilean!  Thou  conquered  hast," 

"With  a  bitter  voice  he  cried. 
He  sank  to  the  earth  with  the  words  on  his 
lips. 

He  shuddered  and  then  he  died. 

—Robert  W.  Yourd,  1905. 


EbitodaL 


THE  action  taken  by  the  athletic  advis_ 
ersofYale,  Haward,  and  Princeton 
in  compliance  with  President  Roosevelt's 
request,  to  eliminate  all  brutality  and  foul 
play  from  the  game  of  football,  receives 
the  hearty  endorsement  of  all  the  colleges 
in  the  country  as  well  as  of  all  right  minded 
people  interested  in  the  furtherance  of  good, 
sound,  manly  principles  in  any  and  all 
activities.  Although  our  own  and  other 
smaller  colleges  had  no  part  in  this  agree- 
ment, it  is  ours  to  fall  in  line  with  a  good 
movement  and  take  our  stand  with  the  few 
to  promote  it.  The  same  opportunities  for 
unmanliness  and  foul  play  present  them- 
selves in  our  football  contests  as  do  in  the 
contests  of  Yale,  Harvard  or  Princeton. 
And  being  subject  to  the  same  opportuni- 
ties for  evil  it  is  only  reasonable  that  we 
should  follow  their  example  and  apply  the 
same  remedy. 

The  results  of  President  Roosevelt's 
conference  with  these  football  leaders  will 
doubtless  be  felt  next  year  throughout  the 
whole  football  world,  as  new  and  more  re- 
stricting rules  governing  the  game  will 
likely  be  made,  in  accordance  with  the 
President's  wishes. 


We  sometimes  hear  college  students 
complain  that  their  fellows  are  cold  and  in- 
different; that  they  do  not  render  to  some  of 
their  schoolmates  anything  like  the  recogni- 
tion and  appreciation  that  is  due  them.  We 
are  apt  to  attribute  such  complaints  to  van- 


ity and  to  laugh  at  them.  We  tell  such  stu- 
dents to  keep  on  in  their  work  and  that  rec- 
ognition will  come  in  due  time.  This  is  well 
enough  sometimes  and  such  rough  treat- 
ment is  often  the  most  wholesome.  But 
we  might  stop  sometimes  and  consider  the 
complaint — whether  we  ourseh  es  are  not 
really  at  fault,  whether  we  do  not  some- 
times fail  in  our  appreciation  of  our  fellow 
students,  whether  we  give  them  a  really 
f  iir  chance.  Many  come  here  unrecom- 
mended  and  with  a  reputation  to  build  sole- 
ly upon  their  bearing  while  in  college. 
And  not  alone  upon  themselves,  but  also 
in  no  small  degree  does  this  depend  upon 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  received  by 
their  fellow  students.  Sympathetic  recog- 
nition of  their  merits  or  of  their  difficulties 
is  the  greatest  welcome  that  can  be  accorded 
them,  and  through  such  sympathy  do  they 
most  surely  enter  into  the  school  life. 

But  our  fellow  students  surely  have  a 
just  complaint  against  us,  if  we  are  so  ab- 
sorbed in  our  own  affairs  and  in  our  own 
friendships  that  we  have  no  thought  and 
sympathy  for  others  outside  our  own  small 
circle.  We  are  apt  to  get  a  little  narrow 
and  selfish  and  perhaps  let  many  worthy 
schoolmates  go  unappreciated  and  misun- 
derstood. And  perhaps  for  the  lack  of  that 
recognition  which  we  could  give,  college 
life  is  hard  and  cheerless  for  some  fellow 
student — a  life  very  different  from  the  ideal 
school  life  of  universal  brotherly  sympathy, 
and  recognition  of  true  worth. 
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R.  C.  McKelvey. 

Rev.  W.  H.  McPeak,  '99,  was  recently 
installed  pastor  of  the  Second  U.  P.  Church 
of  Mercer.  Dr.  Ferguson  and  Rev.  R.  W. 
Thompson  were  present  at  the  installation. 
Mrs.  McPeak,  nee  Madge  Conway  is  a 
graduate  of  Westminster,  of  the  class  of 
'02 

Russell  Miller,  '00,  was  in  town  lately, 
visiting  his  brother,  who  is  attending 
school. 

Audley  Stewart,  '04,  spent  Sabbath, 
Oct.  12.  with  his  people  here.  T'r.  Stewart 
is  working  in  Pittsburg  this  winter. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  McLaughry,  '87  and 
her  sister, Miss  Margaret  McLaughry,  '74, 
formerly  instructor  in  the  English  depart- 
ment here,  left  New  Castle,  early  this 
month  for  an  extended  trip  in  Europe. 
They  do  not  expect  to  return  until  spring. 
It  is  the  intention  of  Dr.  McLaughry  ts 
pursue  her  medical  study  in  the  best  schools 
of  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Italy.  Miss 
Margaret  McLaughry  will  write  a  series  of 
articles  concerning  her  tour  in  Europe, 
which  will  be  published  by  several  periodi- 
cals here.  Her  letters  will  be  a  source  of 
much  interest  to  her  friends  and  relatives  in 
New  Wilmington. 

The  wedding  of  Wm.  McElwee,  Jr., 
'97,  to  Miss  Cora  B.  Marshall,  '02,  took 
place  at  the  home  of  the  bride,  on  Main 
St.,  Oct.  28.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McElwee  will 
occupy  the  house  where  Dr.  Ferguson  for- 
merly lived  at  the  corner  of  Donahoo  Ave. 
and  New  Castle  St. 


M.  M.  Edmundston,  '01,  was  a  chapel 
visitor  not  long  ago. 

W.  H.  Vincent,  69,  was  lately  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Bailey. 

Mary  Broad,  '01,  is  teaching  in  the 
Indian  Mission,  Indian  Ty. 

David  and  Emmet  McBride,  both  '04, 
are  in  Allegheny  Seminary  this  fall. 

Remus  Wright,  '05,  was  at  a  recent 
mass  meeting  of  the  studfnts  and  gave  us 
a  very  encouraging  report  of  what  outsid- 
ers think  of  our  football  team. 

Rev.  W.  V.  Grove,  '00,  was  here 
assisting  Rev.  R.  W.  Thompson,  Oct.  19. 

Miss  Bessie  Henderson,  '05,  is  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  Elizabeth. 

Miss  Lyda  Armstrong,  '05,  has  her 
old  position  in  the  public  schools  of  Butler. 

Miss  Lena  Alexander,  '05,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  Amity  College,  Iowa. 

Miss  Mary  Sharp,  '02,  is  taking  a  post 
graduate  course  in  Chicago  University. 

On  Tuesday  morning  October  24th, 
Dr.  Ferguson  announced  to  the  students  in 
chapel  that  Dr.  R.  M.  Russell,  pastor  of 
the  Sixth  U.  P.  congregation,  Pittsburg, 
had  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  college. 
Dr.  Russell  is  a  native  of  Mercer  County 
and  graduated  from  Westminster  with  the 
class  of  1880.  For  the  past  fifteen  years 
he  has  occupied  his  present  charge  which 
is  about  the  largest  and  strongest  congre- 
gation in  the  Church.  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  he  is  coming  and  that  he  is 
forming  plans  for  many  needed  improve- 
ments in  connection  with  the  college,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  with  a  pang  of  regret 
that  we  bid  farewell  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Dr.  Ferguson  who  has  so  faith- 
fully dicharged  the  duties  of  president  for 
more  than  twenty  years. 
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JUST  AS  THE  SUN  WENT  DOWN. 

After  the  hours  for  study  were  o'er, 

Just  at  the  close  of  day. 
Smoking  and  chatting  around  Uncle's  store. 

One  pleasant  evening  in  Maj, 
Some  waited  there  till  the  Hall  girls  were  due, 

Some  took  a  walk  down  town, 
Others  would  fain  have  been  elsewhere  that  night 

Just  as  the  sun  went  down. 

Chorus:— 
One  th'-ught  of  fame  and  fsiir  renown 

Waiting  along  his  way; 
One  of  the  sweetheart  he'd  leave  behind, 

After  Commencement  Day. 
One  puffed  a  ringlet  of  cigarette  smoke, 

One  held  a  "Judge"  of  brown — 
Round  Uncle's  store  we  were  loafing  that  night, 

Just  as  the  sun  went  down. 

One  with  his  lady  went  strolling  that  night, 

Just  at  the  close  of  day,— 
Lovers  in  school  like  all  others  you  know, 

Always  have  plentj'  to  say — 
Out  ''Shaky  Hollow"  they  wandered  that  night. 

Out  from  the  gossip  of  town, 
Happy  were  they  that  bright  summer  day, 

Just  as  the  sun  went  down. 

Some  on  the  Campus  were  singing  that  night 

Just  at  the  close  of  day; 
Some  with  the  girls  from  oilice  to  Hall 

Wended  their  leisure  way. 
Buried  would  soon  be  the  "Hatchet  of  Strife," 

"Peace  Pipes"  would  heal  each  wound; 
Hearts  would  be  sad  on  that  farewell  night. 

Just  as  the  sun  went  down. 

One  by  one  scattered  the  loafers  that  night 

Just  at  the  close  of  day. 
Some  hearts  were  sad  for  the  days  gone  by. 

Others  were  cheerful  and  gay 
One  sauntered  back  to  his  "Bachelor's  den" 

One  stayed  awhile,  uptown. 
Smoking  and  loafing  together  at  school. 

Just  as  the  sun  went  down. 

Wm-son. 

McKay — "Well  you  fellows  needn't  be 
surprised  if  I  take  the  fool  notion  into  my 
head  and  get  married  some  day." 

Prof.  Shott,  speaking  of  energy — 
"Now  those  bricks  in  that  stone  wall  pos- 
sess potential  energy. 


Corine  McKee — "Oin,  Zwei,  drei,  that's 
the  beginning  of  the  German  alphabet. 

"This  article  says  that  a  person  rescued 
from  drowning  should  be  turned  downward 
and  vigorously  treated  with  hot  applica- 
tions." 

"That's  just  the  way  Johnny's  mother 
treats  him  when  he  has  been  swimming." 

It  is  said  that  Red  McDonald  had  a 
"pie  fit"  after  the  relay  races  last  week. 

lycm. — "Paw,  X"  hat  is  a  talking  ma- 
chine made  of?" 

Father—  "Well,  the  first  was  made  out 
of  a  rib." 

Fond  lover — "The  pleasure  of  being 
with  her  varies  directly  with  the  length  of 
acquaintance." 

Martha,  paring  peaches  for  a  reception 
when  Adam  appeared — "O,  I  can't  pare  any 
more  peaches  now." 

Dr.  Campbell  illustrating  time  value — 
"Mr.  Atcheson,  you  wouldn't  pay  much 
for  a  house  now,  would  you?  But  some  of 
these  days —  Here  he  was  interrupted  by 
laughter  of  the  class. 

Someone  was  threatening  Christy  when 
Roberta  Dickey  spoke  up,  "You'll  have  to 
get  past  me  first,  I  don't  want  to  see  Mr. 
Christy  hurt." 

Mary  Ann — "I've  come  to  tell  you 
that  th'  gasolene  stove  has  gone  out." 

Mistress — "Well,  light  it  again." 

"I  can't,  sure  it  went  out  through  the 
roof,"  — Ex, 

Lillian  Milliman,  speaking  of  the 
wreck — "There  were  five  killed  and  seven 
fatally  killed." 
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Prof.,  calling  roll  —  "Mi-^'i  Hedmond." 
Jno.  Shrader— "Here." 

Roberta  Dickey — "It  isn't  Smith  any 
more,  and  then  Christy  blushed." 

Hearing  so  much  of  the  Yale  crew, 
our  reporter  got  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Orr  who  made  the  following  statement. 
"The  crew  is  composed  of  Elliott,  Doyle, 
McKay  and  Orr  under  the  direct'on  of  Mc- 
Kay, who  gets  a  personal  wire  from  Yale 
every  day.  The  crew  is  allowed  plenty  of 
water  during  practices,  fried  potatoes  are 
served  on  the  side  lines  and  each  member 
comes  to  practice  in  a  warm  blanket." 

Clara  Dickey,  "Mr.  Marks  is  going  to 
change  his  name."  Singular,  isn't  it. 

Someone  asked  Christy  if  he  wasn't 
going  over  to  the  Hall.  "O  no  this  isn't 
my  night,"  he  replied. 

Frank  Shrader' s  favorite  occupation 
when  in  his  room — gazing  at  Elizabeth's 
picture. 

Marks — "I  wish  I  was  in  Jr.  Lab. 
this  year." 

Jane  Douthitt,  (Seeing  an  article  on 
"Why  Men  Remain  Bachelors) — "O  girls, 
we  must  read  this." 

Billy  Irons. — "Yes,  and  her  name  vvas 
Ethel,  too." 

Billy  Donaldson,  (Seeing  Becky  walk- 
ing over  to  the  Hall  with  Miss  McKee) — 
"I'll  see  that  that  don'.t  happen  again." 

Martha  McMillan, — "Give  me  the 
trombone  of  that  fowl." 

Miss  McMillan,  intent  upon  Shakes- 
peare study:  "Have  you  read  'How  do>ou 
like  it,'  yet?" 

New  maid  at  the  Hall  on  Friday  night: 


"There's  a  young  feller  down  there  that 
wants  to  see  you.  Miss  M.'" 

Miss  Martin,  —  "Don't  bother  me.  I'm 
engaged. 

The  first  number  on  the  Lecture 
Course,  the  Cleveland  Ladies'  Orchestra, 
furnished  a  delightful  evening  for  every- 
one on  October  17.  If  this  is  to  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  merit  of  the  year's 
course  we  feel  sure  that  it  will  give  general 
satisfaction. 

Tlie  reception  giv^n  the  new  students 
at  the  First  U.  P  Church  on  October  6, 
was  a  very  enjoyable  affair.  Dainty  re- 
reshmeuts  were  served. 

On  October  6th,  Mrs.  Fielding  Dou- 
ald.son  entertained  for  her  daughter  and 
son,  Margaret  and  William.  A  large  num- 
ber of  students  as  well  as  a  few  out  of  town 
people  were  invited,  and  it  proved  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  and  pleasant  parties 
ever  given  here. 

THE  COLLEGE  WORLD, 

J.  W.  ACHKSON. 

Monmouth  College  has  received  from 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  a  gift  of  $30,  000 
for  a  library  building  on  condition  that  an 
equal  amount  be  raised. 

At  the  opening  of  Smith  College  it 
was  announced  that  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
had  promised  the  sum  of  $125,000  to  the 
college  for  the  erection  of  a  biological  lab- 
ratory,  providing  that  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution raise  an  equal  amount. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  given  to 
$30,000  Witienburg  College,  Springfield, 
O.,  for  a  science  hall,  provided  an  addition- 
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al  $30,000  be  raised  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  building. 

President  Thwing  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  has  announced  that  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  had  given  $25,000  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  fund  of  $100,000  tor  the 
endowment  of  a  chair  of  political  economy 
at  that  University,  to  bear  the  name  of  the 
late  Senator  Hanna. 

Cooperation  between  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  a  number  of  railroad  officers 
has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  four 
years  course  in  railway  education. 

Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville,  Pa. , 
has  received  an  anonymous  gift  of  a  science 
hall  to  cost  $80,000.  Work  on  the  building 
is  to  begin  at  once. 

New  York  University  receives  $20,000 
by  the  will  of  the  late  William  A.  Wheel- 
ock. 

The  Freshmen  registration  of  the 
Academic  department  at  Yale  University 
will  be  about  400. 

The  entering  class  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  numbers  this  year  475. 

There  are  nearly  i  ,000  students  enroll- 
ed in  the  Freshman  class  at  Chicago  Uni- 
versity. 

The  entering  class  of  the  law  school  at 
Yale  shows  an  unexpected  increase  of  30 
members,  and  will  number  about  100. 

The  Sophomore  class  at  Columbia 
University  is  preparing  a  petition  to  Presi- 
dent Butler  that  the  Sophomores  who  were 
recently  suspended  for  hazing  be  reinsta- 
ted. 

The  seventy  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  New  York  University 


will  be  observed  on  Founder's  Day,  Wed- 
nesday, October  18,  by  exercises  in  the 
Auditorium  under  the  auspices  of  the  sen- 
ior class. 

The  late  Prof.  George  E.  Day  of  the 
Yale  Divinity  School,  who  died  a  few 
months  ago,  made  the  school  legatee  of  his 
property,  valued  at  about  $60,000. 

Last  week  at^Barnard  College  the  annu- 
al entertainment  of  the  juniors  to  the  fresh- 
men was  given.  It  took  the  form  of  a 
horse  race,  members  of  the  class  acting  as 
horses,  jockeys,  bookmakers,  policeman, 
and  judges  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
Freshmen. 

At  Princeton  ground  has  recently  been 
broken  for  McCosh  Hall,  the  new  $300,000 
reictation  building  to  be  erected  on  the  old 
academy  lot.  The  money  was  given  by 
the  several  friends  of  the  University. 

The  diploma  certifying  the  award  of 
the  grand  prize  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
has  been  received  at  Bryn  Mawr  College. 
This  prize  was  won  in  competition  with  col- 
leges and  college  departments  of  universit- 
ies, both  for  men  and  women. 

Columbia's  school  of  Architecture  has 
opened  with  the  largest  registration  in  its 
history.  Of  the  total  number  of  students 
enrolled,  ten  are  candidates  for  higher  de- 
grees, six  are  pursuing  work  in  Paris  under 
a  new  arrangement  made  by  the  school, 
sixty-five  are  candidates  for  degrees  and 
certificates,  while  twenty-six  are  special 
students  with  some  years  of  professional 
experience. 

An  effort  is  being  made  by  the  debate 

committee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

to  have  membership  on  the  debating  teams 

recognized  by  the  award  of  the  'varsity 
lip  >  > 
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ATHLETICS. 

AULEY  McAuLEY.  '06. 

THE  football  team  has  been  successful 
beyond  all  expectation  this  season.  With 
two  creditable  defeats  and  three  great  vict- 
ories, and  good  prospects  for  winning  the 
remaining  scheduled  games,  it  is  making  a 
record  that  has  not  been  equalled  for  many 
years. 

The  first  game  of  the  season,  with  W. 
and  J.,  was  played  before  our  team  had 
reached  its  present  strength — four  of  the 
present  substitutes  playing  in  that  game. 
Taking  into  consideration  that  our  team 
did  not  then  have  so  .strong  a  line  nor  so 
good  organization  as  at  present,  and  that 
W.  &  J.  was  one  of  the  fastest  teams  on 
our  schedule,  our  team  deserves  credit  al- 
though the  score  stood, 

W.  &  J — 21  Westminster — o 
The  way  the  "Scrubs"  went  through 
the  "Varsity"  line,  on  the  day  before  the 
team  left  for  Morgantown,  made  the  spec- 
tators shake  their  heads  when  they  thought 
of  the  coming  game  with  the  big  W.  V.  U. 
team.  Only  once  before  had  a  Westminster 
football  team  scored  on  their  grounds,  and 
it  was  reported  that  they  were  very  heavy 
this  year.  We  expected  to  hold  them  down 
to  several  touch- downs;  but  to  play  them 
to  a  stand-still  and  score  sixteen  poitits  was 
beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations. 
The  big  "fellows"  were  a  little  too  slow  for 
our  team.  Twice  in  succession  when  the 
ball  was  carried  out  of  bounds  by  a  West- 
minster man,  our  team  lined  up  and  the 
play  was  started  before  their  opponents 
were  ready,  and  each  time  a  big  gain  was 
made.  The  first  score  was  a  field-goal. 
Our  team  hammered  its  way  up  near  West 


Virginia's  goal  and  a  place-kick  was  tried 
which  was  successful.  This  greatly  encour- 
aged our  "boys"  and  they  played  with 
more  spirit  than  ever.  Throughout  the 
game  was  hotly  contested  and  it  was  only 
by  the  hardest  playing  that  our  team  kept 
West  Virginia  from  scoring. 

On  Oct.  7  Westminster  met  the  W.  U. 
P  at  Pittsbnrg.  W.  U.  P.  has  the  strong- 
est college  team  in  this  part  of  the  state  and 
considering  the  relative  weights  of  the  two 
teams,  we  expected  to  hold  them  down  to 
four  touch-downs  at  most.  W.  U.  P.  sup- 
porters however,  were  confident  of  a  much 
larger  score  But  when  the  first  half  closed 
without  either  side  having  scored,  they 
knew  that  W.  U.  P.  would  have  to  put  up 
a  big  fight  to  win.  Several  times  our  team 
had  held  them  for  downs  and  had  made 
frequent  gains  through  their  lines.  In  the 
second  half  Scott,  Westminster's  quarter- 
back, in  one  play  carried  the  ball  over  W. 
U.  P's.  goal  line  from  Westminster's  twenty 
five  yard  line.  L'^cke  kicked  goal  and  the 
score  stood  6  0.  W.  U.  P.  became  desper- 
ate and  their  superior  weight  began  to  tell 
and  their  fresh  men  were  more  than  a  match 
for  our  "boys."  W.  U.  P.  made  two 
touch-downs  and  then  the  game  closed. 
The  line  up — 

Westminster— 6       W.  TJ.  P.— n 

R.Scott  L.  E  Perry 

Doyle  L.  T  Turner 

Orr  L.  G  Waddill 

Smith  C  Leidenroth 

Gordon  R.  G  Yielding 

Elliott  R  T  Zeig  (Schmidt) 

McKay  R.  E  Miller 

M.  Scott  Q  B.F.  GreogsfRitchen) 

Lambie  L  li  Thomp'n(A.Greggs 

Marks  R  H . Schmid t ( Banebrry ) 

Locke  F.  B  Mehl 
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The  playing  of  our  team  was  brilliant 
and  it  was  only  by  superior  weight  that  W. 
U.  P.  won  the  game.  W.  U.  P.  fumbled 
several  times;  but  Westminster's  playing 
was  without  a  fumble. 

Touch-downs — M.Scott,  Schmidt,  A. 
Greggs.  Goals — Locke,  Schmidt.  Refer- 
ee— Feryl.  Umpire — Edmundson,  Time 
of  halves — 25  and  15  minutes. 

Not  resting  on  the  strength  of  previous 
success,  our  team  had  a  hard  practice 
every  day  in  spite  of  rain  and  mud  in  view 
of  the  game  played  at  Meadville,  Oct.  14. 
It  has  been  many  a  year  since  our  football 
team  won  from  Allegheny  on  her  own 
grounds  and  we  expected  a  hard  game. 
But  once  more  our  "boys"  were  victorious. 
In  no  part  of  the  game  was  the  result  in 
doubt.  Westminster  kicked  off.  Allegheny 
failed  to  advance  the  ball  five  yards  in  three 
downs  and  was  compelled  to  give  it  up.  In 
the  first  play  after  our  team  received  the 
ball  a  touch-down  was  made.  The  quick- 
ness with  which  this  score  was  made  seem- 
ed to  daze  the  Allegheny  team,  and  at  no 
time  during  the  game  were  they  nearer  to 
Westminster's  goal  than  the  twenty  five 
yard  line.  Our  line  was  strengthened  by 
Clark,  the  left  guard,  who  had  not  been  in 
any  previous  games  on  account  of  a  bad 
sprain.  There  was  much  "kicking"  done 
by  the  Allegheny  players  throughout  the 
game;  but  Marquard  of  Sharon  officiated  a 
good  game  and  secured  for  us  a  square  deal. 

In  order  to  keep  the  team  in  practice 
the  Manager  took  part  of  the  team  and  a 
number  of  substitutes  to  Slippery  Rock  and 
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in  an  easy  game  beat  the  State  Normal  by 
a  score  of  2:4-0.  The  game  was  played  in 
several  inches  of  mud  which  was  not  favor- 
able to  fast  work. 

On  Oct.  -zi  our  "boys"  defeated  Gen- 
eva by  the  large  score  of  46-0.  The  game 
was  a  one-sided  one,  our  goal  being  at  no 
time  in  danger.  The  speed  with  which  the 
plays  of  our  team  were  executed  and  the 
compactness  of  their  formations  were  the 
features  of  the  game. 

Geneva  was  unable  to  break  up  the 
interference  of  our  team,  and  one  touch- 
down was  made  from  a  kick-off — a  feat  that 
had  not  been  equalled  this  season. 

The  line  up — 

Westminster — 46         Geneva — o 

R.  Scott  L.  E  McElhaney 

Doyle  L.  T  Clifton 

Clark  L  G  Moore 

Smith  C  Dight 

Everhart  (Orr)....R.  G  Stewart 

Elliot  R.  T  Shuman 

McKay  R.  E  George 

M.  Scott  Q.  B  R.  Allen 

Lambie  L.  H  F.  Allen 

Marks  R.  H  McClerkin 

Locke  F.  B  .Thompson 

Subs. — Hanky,  Dick,  Gordon,  Orr. 
Touch-downs — Doyle  3,     Lambie  2, 
Marks  2,  Locke  i. 
Goals — Locke  6. 

The  playing  of  our  football  team  thus 
far  in  the  season  has  surpassed  all  former 
seasons,  and  we  heartily  congratulate  our 
Manager,  Captain,  and  every  member  of 
the  team  and  offer  our  most  loyal  support 
to  make  the  last  part  of  the  season  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  first. 
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THE  FUNCTION  OF  POETRY. 
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Poetry  maywell  be  called  the  highest 
expression  of  human  thought.  By  the 
term  poetry  as  thus  used  we  of  course  mean 
the  works  of  the  true  poet  as  distinguished 
from  the  mere  rhymster.  The  true  poet 
deals  only  with  the  highest  truths— those 
verities  which  enter  into  every  life  and  are 
thus  a  part  of  the  great  soul  of  humanity. 
He  clothes  them  in  most  appropriate  imag- 
ery— such  as  will  render  them  most  attract- 
ive to  the  thoughtful  human  mind.  In  all 
ages  and  among  all  people  those  thoughts 
which  are  highest  and  best  have  been  gath- 
ered by  the  poets;  for,  as  Holland  says, 
"All  that  is  grand  and  good,  all  that  is 
heroic  and  unselfish,  all  that  is  firm  and 
strong,  all  that  is  beautiful  and  harmonious 
is  essentially  poetical." 

The  truest  and  noblest  ideas  of  the 
race  have  thus  been  kept  secure  from  de- 
struction in  the  world's  tumult;  so  that 
each  succeeding  generation,  taking  hold  of 
those  things  which  have  been  best  in  the 
generations  that  have  gone  before,  has 
made  them  its  own,  and,  adding  to  this 
ever  growing  store  of  human  thought,  has 
passed  it  en  to  other  ages  and  to  other 
peoples.  Thus  the  most  precious  heritage 
the  present  has  received  from  the  past  is 
poetry.  . 


Homer  sang  of  the  seige  of  Troy  in 
verse  that  has  become  immortal,  and  has 
given  us  a  glimpse  of  the  life  and  character 
of  the  people  of  his  race.  From  him  we 
may  learn  that  the  passions  of  the  human 
heart  are  unchanged  with  the  changing 
years.  There  is  in  his  poetry  that  "high 
truth  and  deep  seriousness"  which  is  essen- 
tial to  all  great  poetry. 

Virgil  voiced  the  courage  of  the  Roman 
race  at  the  beginning  of  the  Italian  nation. 
And  since  that  time  how  much  of  martial 
daring  has  been  inscribed  in  poetic  form, 
and  how  much  of  our  appreciation  of  ancient 
history  has  been  impressed  upon  us  by  the 
true  poets !  Conquerors  have  delighted  not 
only  to  have  their  victories  emblazoned  on 
pages  of  history,  but  also  to  have  their  cour- 
age and  virtue  magnified  by  the  poets  "Oh 
happy  Achilles,  "exclaimed  Cicero,  "who 
hath  Homer  to  sing  thy  requiem!"  Happy 
indeed  are  those  whom  the  poets  thus  hon- 
or, for  they  enjoy  the  only  immortality  the 
world  can  gire. 

Turning  from  the  fields  of  historic 
deeds,  where  can  human  nature,  in  all  its 
changing  moods,  find  itself  better  portray- 
ed than  on  the  pages  of  Shakespeare?  Un- 
der his  magic  touch,  hatred  becomes  more 
hateful,  mercy  becomes  more  blessed,  hope 
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mounts  higher,  and  love  becomes  more 
divine,  while  every  human  trait  is  set  before 
us  in  the  most  powerful  and  picturesque 
lineaments.  No  wonder  the  poet  says  of 
him, 

"Before  he  came  his  like  was  not, 
Nor  left  he  heirs  to  share  his  powers, 
The  mighty  mother  sent  him  here 
To  be  his  voice  and  ours 
To  be  her  oracle  to  man, 
To  be  what  man  may  be  to  her; 
Between  the  Maker  and  the  made. 
The  best  interpreter." 

But  it  remained  for  the  Hebrew  poet 
to  sing  the  true  epic  of  humanity  He  had 
a  just  conception  of  both  God  and  man. 
The  truths,  therefore,  which  he  taught 
must  abide,  an  ever  continuing  possession 
of  mankind.  The  Hebrew  poet  is  no  more, 
but  his  poetry  still  lives.  Centuries  ago 
the  sceptre  departed  from  Israel,  that  nation 
has  taken  its  place  in  the  line  of  history; 
but  the  world  is  today  living  in  the  light 
of  that  precious  inheritance  which  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  sweet  Psalmist  of 
Israel,  and  which  will  continue,  like  God's 
mercy,  "an  endless  stream,  through  all 
eternity  the  same." 

But  poetry  is  not  a  thing  of  the  past 
alone — it  is  one  of  the  potent  influences  of 
the  present  as  well.  "More  and  more," 
says  Matthew  Arnold,  "mankind  will  dis- 
cover that  we  have  to  turn  to  poetry  to 
interpret  life,  to  console  us,  to  sustain  us." 
Strange  words,  these,  to  those  who  have 
been  wont  to  regard  poetry  as  mere  idle 
sentiment.  Sentiment,  it  certainly  is,  but 
none  the  less  precious  on  that  account;  for 
sentiment  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  fact- 
ors in  life.  Napoleon  was  guided  by  am- 
bition, Washington  by  patriotism,  Martin 
lyUther  by  religious  zeal;  and  their  lives 
show  how  indispensable  sentiment  is  to 


success.  Lord  Nelson  before  his  great  vic- 
tory at  Trafalgar  signaled  the  ships  of  his 
fleet,  "England  expects  every  man  to  do 
his  duty."  Was  not  that  sentiment? — and 
yet  it  made  a  hero  of  every  sailor.  It  is  as 
idle  to  question  the  power  of  sentiment  in 
the  presence  of  an  Iliad,  a  Divine  Comedy, 
or  a  Hamlet,  as  it  is  to  doubt  the  reality  of 
music  while  one  of  Beethoven's  immortal 
symphonies  holds  enthralled  the  willing 
spirit.  Sentiment  indeed  rules  the  world. 
And  it  is  the  glory  of  the  poets  that  they 
reveal  to  us  those  sentiments  which  touch 
the  higher  unseen  world  and  are  deepest 
and  truest  in  the  human  heart. 

We  live  in  a  most  materialistic  age,  in 
which  daily  need  brings  home  to  very 
many  the  urgent  inquiry,  "What  shall  I 
eat,  what  shall  I  drink,  wherewithal  shall 
I  be  clothed?"  While  with  a  multitude  of 
others  an  almost  feverish  desire  for  wealth 
or  place  or  earthly  splendor  has  become  the 
ruling  passion.  In  one  form  or  another 
material  things  are  pressing  hard  on  almost 
every  life,  and  men  grow  impatient  of  the 
fairer  graces  of  contentment,  love  and  truth. 
Utility  has  become  the  touchstone  of  every 
virtue.  The  individual  has  become  the 
centre  around  which  all  else  revolves. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  much  of 
our  literature  has  taken  on  this  tendency  of 
our  age.  Of  the  writing  of  books,  and 
good  books  too,  on  material  things  there  is 
no  end;  and  these  are  eagerly  read  on 
account  of  their  relation  to  the  ever  press- 
ing needs  and  ambitions  of  the  hour.  All 
this  is  well  enough.  Who  would  sacrifice 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  wonderful  advance 
we  have  made  along  this  line  of  human 
activity?  It  has  surrounded  us  with  com- 
forts and  conveniences  that  in  a  less  fortu- 
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nate  age  would  have  been  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice.  In  short,  by  material 
prosperity  we  have  been  delivered  in  no 
small  measure  from  the  reign  of  poverty, 
tyranny,  and  brute  force. 

But  is  there  not  danger  that  in  our 
struggle  after  material  advantages  those 
things  which  are  highest  and  best  will  be 
neglected, — that  the  ideal  will  be  lost  sight 
of  in  the  practical?  "Man  does  not  Ii\  e  by 
bread  alone."  He  has  a  body,  it  is  true, 
which  mu5t  be  fed  and  clothed,  but  it  is 
only  the  temple  of  the  soul.  Ever  since 
God  breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  Adam, 
man  has  been  a  living  spirit,  created  in  the 
image  of  his  Maker;  and  it  is  this  higher 
spirtiual  man  which  it  is  the  duty  of  poetry 
to  foster  and  sustain. 

The  strenuous  materialism  of  our  time 
should  invite  rather  than  alienate  the  molli- 
fying influence  of  the  poet's  art,  as  an  ever 
present  light  whose  penetraating  rays 
illume  and  reveal  the  inmost  soul  of  things, 
or  as  an  oracle  declaring  the  meaning  of  the 
social  movements  around  us,  so  that  we 
may  see  in  them  prophecies  of  a  tomorrow 
greater  and  grander  than  today. 

To  such  and  extent  has  materialism 
taken  hold  of  the  modern  mind  that  the 
notion  has  gone  abroad  that  there  is  a  nec- 
essary conflict  between  science  and  religion. 
On  the  contrary,  this  seeming  conflict  is 
unreal  and  unnecessary.  Many  of  the 
world's  eminent  scientists  have  been  devout- 
ly religious,  and  many  of  its  greatest  theo- 
logians have  been  earnest  devotees  of  sci- 
ence. Truth  is  one  and  eternal.  There 
must  be,  if  we  could  only  find  it,  a  bond 
of  union  between  science  and  religion. 
May  not  poetry  become  a  messenger  of 
peace  to  both,  taking  those  things  which 


science  has  sought  out  and,  divesting  them 
of  their  utilitarian  drapery,  present  them 
to  the  world  in  their  real  meaning  and 
beauty?  "Poetry,"  says  Wordsworth,  "is 
the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge 
it  is  the  impassioned  expression  which  is 
in  the  countenance  of  all  science."  From 
the  dawn  of  history  every  genuine  poet  has 
been  regarded  as  a  seer  who  reveals  to  us 
the  hidden  soul  of  the  material  universe. 
And  thus  poetry  mediates  between  the 
material  and  spiritual  by  showing  that  the 
facts  of  science  have  souls  of  truth. 

There  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion 
among  thoughtful  people  that  our  civiliza- 
tion is  not  only  too  materialistic,  but  that 
it  is  growing  sordid  and  sensual.  Earth 
engrosses  more  and  more  of  our  time  and 
energy,  and  Heaven  moves  farther  and 
farther  av;ay.  Under  such  conditions  it  is 
natural  that  poetry  should  not  be  held  in 
its  former  high  esteem.  The  modern  dearth 
of  poetry  is  indeed,  a  grave  indictment 
against  the  age  in  which  we  live.  If  his- 
tory teaches  anything,  it  teaches  that  the 
periods  of  poetic  activity  have  been  periods 
of  progress  and  gain,  whereas  periods  of 
poetic  decline  have  been  periods  of  retro- 
gression and  loss. 

And  yet  the  value  of  poetry  is  not  a 
matter  of  logical  proof  or  of  mathematical 
calculation;  it  comes  to  us,  if  it  come  at  all, 
"with  power  and  demonstration  of  the 
spirit."  "For,"  as  Socrates  says,  "the 
poet  is  a  light  and  winged  and  holy  thing, 
and  there  is  no  invention  in  him  until  he 
has  been  inspired.  For  in  this  way  the 
God  would  indicate  to  us  and  not  allow  us 
to  doubt  that  these  beautiful  poems  are  not 
human  or  the  work  of  man,  but  divine  and 
the  word  of  God."    Indeed,  it  would  seem 
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that  the  world's  greatest  prophets  and 
seers  were  compelled,  by  the  very  loftiness 
of  their  thoughts,  to  send  them  forth  on 
their  mission  in  the  form  af  poetry. 

"When  I  am  dead,"  remarked  one  of 
the  greatest  of  modern  bards,  "lay  a  sword 
on  my  cofiSn,  for  I  was  a  soldier  in  the  war 
for  the  liberation  of  humanity."  The  poets 
are  indeed  the  prophets,  the  seers,  the  lib- 
erators of  humanity.  For,  "To  appeal  to 
the  higher  side  of  human  nature,  and  to 
strengthen  it,  to  come  to  iis  rescue  when  it 
is  overborne  by  woridliness  and  material 
interests,  to  support  it  by  the  great  truths 
set  forth  in  their  most  attractive  form;  this 
is  the  only  worthy  aim,  the  adequate  end 
of  all  poetic  endeavor."  "Oh,  thou  true 
landlord!  sea-lord!  air- lord!  whi;rever  snow 
falls,  or  water  flows,  or  birds  fly,  wherever 
day  and  night  meet  in  twilight,  wherever 
the  blue  heaven  is  hung  by  clouds  or  sown 
with  stars,  wherever  are  forms  with  trans- 
parent boundaries,  wherever  are  outlets 
into  celestial  space,  wherever  is  danger, 
and  awe,  and  love — there  is  Beauty,  plen- 
teous as  rain,  shed  for  thee,  and  though 
thou  shoulds't  walk  the  world  over,  thou 
shalt  not  be  able  to  find  a  condition  inop- 
portune or  ignoble." 

"Bright  is  the  ring  of  words 
When  the  right  man  rii)gs  tbem 
Fair  the  face  of  songs 
Wlien  the  singer  sings  them 
Still  thej'  are  carolled  and  said 
On  wings  thej'  are  carried 
After  the  singer  is  dead, 
And  the  maker  buried. 
Low  as  the  singer  lies, 
In  the  fields  of  heather 
Songs  of  his  fashion  bring 
The  swains  togetlier 
And  when  the  west  is  red 
With  the  sunset  embers 
The  lover  lingers  and  sings 
And  the  maid  remembers," 

Edith  Galbreath,  "06. 


A  SEMINARY  GIRL'S  LETTERR. 

Eastbrook  Seminary,  Sep.  i6,  18-. 

My  Dearest  Mabel: — Well,  here  I 
am,  alone  at  last  and  just  aching  for  a  good 
long  chat  with  you.  O,  I  have  the  most 
things  to  tell  you;  I  really  don't  know 
how  to  "arrange  my  material."  Poor  Prof. 
Williams,  how  he  used  to  sigh  over  my 
youthful  attempts  in  the  art  of  essay  wri- 
ting. I  never  could  say  things  according 
to  the  "sequence  of  thought."  But  I  nev- 
er can  remember  to  think  in  logical  order, 
and  besides  it  is  really  very  exhausting. 

You  can't  imagine  how  'devoted  I  am 
to  school.  Yes,  the  student's  life  is  the  life 
for  me — of  course  all  except  that  part  which 
pertains  to  lessons.  But  I  have  decided 
not  to  allow  my  studies  to  interfere  with 
my  intellectual  development.  I  realize 
fully  the  danger  of  so  much  personal 
responsibility.  The  girls  are  lovely, 
especially  Helen.  Helen  is  my  roommate, 
and  really  we  were  born  for  each  other. 
You  never  saw  such  harmony  as  exists  be- 
tween us.  We  have  never  yet  quarreled 
more  than  three  times  a  day,  and  then  over 
really  trivial  matters.  But  I  can  notice 
quite  an  improvement  in  Helen  already. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  our  principal,  is  perfect- 
ly adorable.  I  trembled  like  an  oak  when 
Mamma  presented  me,  and  forgot  all  about 
that  haughty  little  bow  I  had  practiced  so 
arduously.  But  she  is  so  sweet  that  I  have 
developed  quite  a  motherly  love  for  her. 

This  is  the  lovliest  place  for  a  Semina- 
ry— situation,  environments,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  It  really  is  a  monument  to 
the  foresight  and  general  long-headedness 
of  the  founders.  Why,  the  scenery  is  dear, 
and  Penn  College  is  on  the  very  next  street* 
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Of  course,  the  boys  often  stroll  by  and 
somehow  we  often  happen  to  be  looking 
out  as  they  glance  up.  Yes,  really  the 
views  around  here  are  charming. 

Lovingly,  LORA. 

September  20,  18-. 

My  Darling  Mabel: — What  a  com- 
fort it  is  to  be  able  to  pour  all  my  troubles 
into  your  sympathetic  ears.  Helen  is  get- 
ting to  be  quite  a  comfort  to  me,  but  still 
she  can't  sympathize  so  tearfully  as  you. 
The  ears  in  which  I  had  thought  to  confide 
my  griefs  and  woes,  have  plunged  the  dag- 
ger to  my  heart.  Alas,  Mrs.  Wilson,  you 
little  realize  how  sharply  the  arrow  stung. 
But  I  am  resigned  now. 

O,  cruel  fate,  that  led  me  to  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's reception  tonight.  What  power  or- 
dained that  I  should  meet  Mr.  Richard 
Gordon.  (Do  you  know,  Mabel,  he  was 
really  anxious  for  an  introduction.)  Now, 
we  girls  were  arranged  in  little  bunches,  and 
each  bunch  was  presided  over  by  a  teacher 
as  chaperone,  guide  and  general  manager. 
All  my  troubles  that  followed  were  due  en- 
tirely to  my  being  placed  under  that  spite- 
ful Miss  Thompson's  searching  eye.  She 
just  hung  around  us  all  evening.  I  tried 
to  show  what  I  thought  of  her  conduct, 
but  she  didn't  seem  to  be  the  least  bit  im- 
pressed by  my  chilly  glances.  She  wouldn't 
allow  any  man  to  say  more  than  three 
dozen  words  to  us.  Dick  must  be  quite 
mathematical  for  he  saved  just  enough  of 
the  three  dozen  to  ask  to  accompany  me 
home.  Now  I  had  noticed  a  copy  of  rules 
which  said  that  "young  ladies  are  not  per- 
mitted to  accept  gentlemen's  company  from 
meetings,  social  or  religious,"  but  of  course 
I  knew  that  no  one  would  really  expect 


auy  girl  to  remember  that  rule.  So  when 
people  began  to  go,  I  lost  Miss  Thompson 
and  of  course  had  to  accept  Dick's  escort. 
As  there  wasn't  really  any  use  of  him  going 
right  up  to  the  door,  I  wouldn't  let  him  go 
any  farther  than  the  gate  at  the  foot  of  the 
campus.  When  I  rang  the  bell  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  herself  opened  the  door,  I  realized 
for  the  first  time  the  depth  of  that  tender 
solicitude,  which  kept  her  waiting  to  admit 
me  herself.  I  was  just  trying  to  frame 
suitable  words  with  which  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  her  thoughtfulness,  when  I 
noticed  by  her  expression  that  something 
was  wrong.  She  uttered  no  word;  I  held 
my  peace.  She  haughtily  ascended  the 
stairs;  I  followed,  trying  to  look  haughty. 
She  walked  to  her  room;  I  emulated  her  ex- 
ample. She  motioned  for  me  to  enter. 
I  did. 

Its  all  Miss  Thompson's  fault  and  I 
mean  to  show  her  that  she  can't  impose  on 
me. 

Yours  in  deep  grief  and  anger, 

Lor  A. 

September  25,  18-. 

Mabel  Darling: — At  last  I  have  dis- 
covered why  that  horrid  old  Thompson  is 
so  spiteful  to  me.  The  silly  creature  is 
actually  jealous.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
such  presumption?  But  I'll  try  to  explain 
as  clearly  as  my  indignation  will  permit. 

Thompson  has  charge  of  all  the  girls  on 
our  floor,  and  she  distributes  our  mail.  Of 
course  I  knew  all  along  that  she  watched 
every  letter  that  came  for  me,  but  I  really 
didn't  suppose  she  would  be  brazen  enough 
to  confess  it.  You  know  she  has  a  list  from 
our  parents  of  all  our  correspondents. 
Well,  as  Dick  can  never  see  me,  naturally 
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he  writes  every  day.  Now  of  course,  that 
is  perfectly  proper.  But  what  did  Thomp- 
son do  but  come  to  me  one  day,  show  me 
one  of  Dick's  letters,  and  say,  "Miss  Living- 
stone, I  have  here  a  letter  addressed  to  you, 
postmarked  'Eastbrook.'  In  my  list,  I 
have  no  correspondent  of  yours  whose  ad- 
dress this  is.  I  cannot  permit  you  to  re- 
ceive this  letter,  or  any  similar  ones  that 
may  follow."  Such  audacity  fairly  astound- 
ed me.  The  wonder  is  that  she  ever  hap- 
pened not  to  notice  his  other  letters.  Of 
course  she  knew  that  the  letter  was  from 
Dick;  jealousy  was  written  in  every  wrink- 
le on  he  face.  At  last  it  dawned  upon  me 
that  here  was  the  explanation  of  her  con- 
duct toward  me.  But  schemer  though  she 
is,  she  shall  not  outwit  me. 

Ever  yours,  lyORA. 

September  30,  18-. 

My  Dear  Mabel: — Why  is  it  that 
the  innocent  must  suffer?  That  is  one  of 
the  mysteries  that  no  one  will  ever  solve. 
Every  day  brings  to  light  fresh  traps  laid 
for  my  unsuspecting  feet.  Indeed  my  very 
life  is  in  the  greatest  jeopardy.  Jealousy 
is  driving  Miss  Thompson  to  an  extent  un- 
dreamed of  by  the  world  at  large.  What 
the  end  will  be,  eternity  only  shall  lell. 

When  circumstances  became  unfavor- 
able for  correspondence  though  the  mail, 
of  course  Dick  and  T  had  to  contrive  some 
other  plan.  There  is  an  iron  fence  around 
the  campus,  and  every  few  yards  there  are 
small  urns  with  little  cavities  in  the  top. 
These  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  va- 
rious things.  Now,  behold  a  mystery! 
A  well  dressed  young  man  comes  in  sight; 
he  slackens  his  pace;  he  appears  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  iron  fence;  he  observes  it 


thoughtfully  as  if  calculating;  he  places  his 
hand  upon  an  urn,  noticirg,  no  doubt,  its 
general  usefulness,  he  withdraws  his  hand 
and  walks  away  a  trifle  'mere  rapidly. 
Soon  a  girl  appears  inside  on  the  campus; 
she  likewise  strolls  toward  the  fence,  also 
attracted  by  its  beauty,  and  usefulness;  she 
also  places  her  hand  upon  the  very  same 
urn;  after  a  moment's  meditation  she  like- 
wise withdraws  her  hand  and  moves  away 
a  trifle  uore  rapidly.  This  strange  coinci- 
dence happens  several  days.  But  the  girl 
has  a  cruel,  wicked  enemy.  One  day  this 
enemy  follows  the  unsuspecting  girl,  hides 
behind  a  tree  till  the  girl  has  completed  her 
survey  of  the  urn,  then  seizes  her,  and  stern- 
ly demands  a  letter.  The  poor  girl  taken 
off  her  guard,  meek[y  hands  over  a  letter 
which  she  happens  to  have.  The  two  walk 
rapidly  to  the  house,  and  never  again  does 
the  girl  come  to  the  urn. 

What  shall  I  do  Mabel?  My  resources 
are  exhausted,  Nothimg  is  left  for  me 
but  revenge — revenge,  yes,  I  like  that 
word.  I  have  the  sympathy  of  every  girl 
in  the  Sem.  and  with  their  help  I  mean  to 
push  on  to  victory.  Your  undying  friend, 

LORA. 

October  5,  18-. 

Mabel: — The  climax  is  reached.  En- 
durance has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  The 
worm  turn's.    Enter,  Lora  Livingstone. 

To-night  as  I  was  coming  down  the 
hall  behind  Miss  Thompson,  a  piece  of  pa- 
per fluttered  to  the  floor  from  a  book  she 
was  carrying.  She  did  not  notice  it,  so 
I  hastened  to  pick  it  up  (for  I  still  had  a 
grain  of  Christian  charity  left.)  But  just 
as  I  was  going  to  hand  it  to  her,  my  eyes 
accidentally  fell  on  the  paper,  evidently  a 
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scrap  torn  from  a  note  book.  At  that  mo- 
ment ever>  grain  of  the  aforsaid  charity 
dissolved.  I  held  in  my  hands  a  scrap  of  a 
letter.  All  had  been  torn  away  except  the 
conclusion,  which  read;  "Meet  me  at  the 
gate,  Friday  night,  at  8  o'clock.  Do  not 
fail.  Dick." 

Mrs.  Wilson  must  be  notified  at  once. 
Such  audacity  fairly  astounds  me.  The 
very  idea  of  any  one  who  passes  for  a  lady 
daring  to  receive  a  note  from  a  gentleman, 
and  from  Dick  Gordon  too.  Wh}'  in  my 
wildest  flights  of  imagination  I  never  have 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing  But  I  know 
what  I'll  do.  Helen  thinks  this  is  the  best 
plan.  I'll  drop  the  note  near  Mrs.  Wiison's 
door  where  she  v  ill  be  certain  to  find  it. 
She  will  think  it  is  one  of  the  girls,  and 
will  watch.  Then  will  come  the  exposure. 
How  honored  I  feel  to  think  that  I  have 
been  chosen  as  the  one  through  whom  two 
such  imposters  shall  be  brought  to  justice. 
Ah,  how  sweet  is  revenge.  Yours  in  the 
hope  of  a  happier  future.  Lora. 

October  6, 
Dear  Mabel: — The  end  is  at  hand. 
As  the  hour  draws  near,  my  spirit  turns  to 
you  for  a  last  long  farewell.  My  soul  is 
already  on  the  point  of  departure;  what 
will  become  of  my  body.  I  know  not,  nor 
care.  My  days  have  been  few  and  full  of 
trouble;  rest  will  be  sweet.  I  have  striven 
to  do  what  was  best,  but  how  often  it  is 
that  our  own  good  intentions  become  the 
very  instruments  of  our  destruction. 

As  soon  as  I  beheld  Mrs.  Wilson's 
countenance  this  morning,  I  knew  that  she 
had  found  the  note,  and  would  be  waiting 
at  the  gate.  I  decided  that  I  should  also 
attend  the  meeting.  So  just  after  dark  Hel- 


en helped  me  out,  and  I  took  my  stand  be- 
hind a  tree  near  the  appointed  rendezvous. 
How  my  spirits  rose  from  their  formerly 
cramped  position  as  I  pictured  the  scene 
soon  to  be  enacted  here.  How  haughtily  I 
would  confront  these,  my  enemies'  And 
how  they  would  q'nail  in  my  presence.  Mrs. 
Wilson  and  I  would  then  walk  proudly 
away,  arm  in  arm. 

Higher  still  rose  my  spirits  when  I  saw 
Mrs.  Wilson  coming  down  the  walk  and 
taking  a  position  similar  to  mine.  My  tri- 
umph was  at  hand.  Slowly  passed  the 
minutes.  It  was  surely  8  •  o"clook,  A 
half  hour  passed.  My  eagerness  chang- 
ed to  diappointmeut.  Miss  Thompson  was 
surel}'  not  comi:  g.  And  Dick,  he  must 
have  seen  me  watching.  My  position  had 
become  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  I  could  give  vent  to 
my  feeliug.s  in  nothing  less  than  a  mighty 
sigh.  Woe  of  woes!  Like  a  flash  a  figure 
stepped  from  behind  a  tree  nearby,  ard 
Mrs.  Wilson  confronted  me.  "Ah,  so  this 
is  the  young  lady."  That  was  all,  but 
alas,  how  much  did  those  few  words  ex- 
press. We  returned  to  the  house  together, 
bot  not  exactly  as  my  foud  imagination 
had  pictured. 

I  am  under  lock  and  key  now  to  await 
a  hearing  tomorrow.  There  can  be  but  one 
decision;  I  am  powerless  to  prove  my  inno- 
cence. But  what  matters  it?  I  shall  never 
survive  till  the  trial.  Mama's  grief  will  be 
terrible.  Comfort  her,  Mabel.  But  it's  all 
that  hateful  Wilson's  fault.  She  has  been 
bent  on  ruining  me  from  the  very  first. 
May  she  receive  her  due  reward. 

Till  we  meet  again, 
Lora. 
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October  17,  18 — 

Sweetest  Mabel: — Have  I  ever  in 
my  letters  mentioned  Miss  Thompson  our 
German  teacher?  She  is  the  dearest  thing. 
I  never  knew  anyone  so  perfectly  lovely. 

I  told  you  about  the  little  scrape  I  got 
into  last  night.  It  was  really  nothing  but 
still  had  I  not  been  proved  innocent  it 
might  have  resulted  fatally — suspension  or 
even  expulsion?  Yes,  I  may  as  well  'fess 
up.  Mrs.  Wilson  called  me  to  her  room 
today  and  told  me  that  I  could  consider  my- 
self expelled.  Thii  k  of  it.  This  last  was 
too  much  for  my  broken  spirit;  huge  sobs 
shook  my  frame. 

Just  then  Miss  Thompson  entered.  I 
had  once  suspected  her  of  wishing  to  harm 
me,  (what  possessed  me  ever  to  imagine 
such  a  thing.)  So  in  my  grief,  I  grew  un- 
reasonable, rose  tragically  and  cried  in  a 
broken  voice:  "Behold  the  ruin  you  have 
wrought."  She  looked  hurt  and  demanded 
an  explanation,  which  I  gave.  Then  she 
laughed  heartily,  and  turning  said,  "the 
poor  child  is  innocent,  Mrs.  Wilson.  The 
note  was  mine."  That  lady  was  too  hor- 
rified for  speech,  but  Miss  Thompson 
laughingly  continued.  "It  was  only  part 
of  a  story  I  am  engaged  in  writing." 

When  Mrs.  Wilson  regained  speech 
she  still  insisted  on  punishing  me  for  be- 
ing out  on  the  campus  at  such  an  unholy 
hour.    But  Miss  Thompson,  the  lovely  dar- 


ling begged  me  off.  Really  you  can't  imagine 
how  perfectly  adorable  she  is.  Some  of  the 
girls  don't  like  her  (I  know  its  nothing  but 
jealousy  for  she's  awfully  pretty .)  But  I 
always  liked  her,  and  I'm  so  glad  I  never 
said  a  single  mean  thing  about  her.  I 
shall  always  be  thankful  that,  no  matter 
what  happened  I  took  her  part. 

Lovingly,  Lora. 

Ella  Montgomery,  '07. 


Doctor's  Dream. 

'^JTUOT  along,  trot  along, 
(Ir    Westminster  colt. 

Of  your  lines  white  and  blue, 
I've  got  a  holt. 
Steady  now,  steady  now 
Whoa!  don't  you  kiclt 
Lest  I  plait  a  cord  of  words 
That  will  reach  you  and  your  trick. 

Now  be  true,  that  will  do 
That's  about  the  pace. 
Smoothly  on  we  glide  along 
The  road  to  knowledge  place. 
This  is  joy  without  alloy 
My  beautiful  bounding  pride 
No  wiley  mule  or  bronks  fool 
Can  canter  at  your  side. 

Ne'er  stop  to  gaze  across  the  days 

At  victory  coming  near 

But  take  the  reins  and  make  the  gains 

Of  one  more  college  year. 

When  the  race  is  done  and  the  victory  won 

And  we've  passed  beneath  the  wire 

We'll  ape  the  pace  that  won  the  race 

And  gallop  on  up  higher. 

Jnd. 


EbitonaL 


THE  HoLCAD  staff  desire  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  se  eral  articles 
recently  submitted  by  various  alumni. 
These  have  been  most  thankfully  received, 
not  only  because  of  the  material  assistance 
rendered,  but  also  of  the  interest  thus 
shown  in  our  work.  It  is  very  encourag- 
ing to  know  that  many  Westminster  grad- 
uates still  have  a  kindly  feeling  for  the 
journal  of  their  old  college  nays,  and  take 
such  an  active. interest  in  iis  welfare. 

We  wish  that  those  in  school  would 
feel  as  free  to  contribute.  For  the  Holcad 
belongs  to  every  Westminster  student  in- 
dividually, and  contribution  to  its  pages 
is  not  only  his  duty,  but  it  as  well  becomes 
an  excellent  means  of  developing  and 
training  his  individual  literary  talents. 
The  college  journal  should  reflect  the  liter- 
ary work  of  the  whole  school,  not  of  a  few 
students.  The  editors  will  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive any  material  which  you  may  care 
to  send  in  and  hope  you  may  feel  as  free  to 
contribute  to  other  departments  as  many  do 
to  the  local. 

The  idea  sometimes  prevails  that  the 
college  paper  is  only  for  a  talented  few  and 
that  one  should  not  contribute  without 
special  invitation,  Buc  such  is  not  the 
case. 

A COLLEGE  community  offers  many 
and  varied  opportunities  for  obser- 
vation and  study  to  the  wide  awake  student. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  the 
study  of  human  nature  as  it  is  mirrored  in 


the  walk  and  talk  of  the  student  in  his 
every  day  life.  In  a  college  community 
there  are  as  many  different  temperaments 
and  characters  as  there  are  different  men, 
and  no  two  of  them  are  exactly  alike.  One 
man  will  spend  the  whole  four  years  in  col- 
lege, dodging  and  beating  around  all  the 
work  that  he  is  not  forced  to  do.  His 
tendencies  are  towards  anything  that  will 
free  him  from  all  responsibility  and  obli- 
gation He  shrinks  from  every  appearance 
of  duty  and  is  defeated  in  every  battle  that 
forces  itself  upon  him.  To  him  the  lesser 
activities  of  college  are  too  trifling  to  bother 
with  and  the  greater  ones  are  beyond  his 
sphere.  He  acts  in  a  passive  capacity,  ac- 
cepting the  opinions  and  decisions  of  his 
recognized  superiors  as  final,  and  never 
reasons  anything  out  for  himself — that 
would  have  the  appearance  of  work.  The 
only  aim  he  has  in  the  world  is  to  squeeze 
through  and  get  his  "sheep-skin."  And 
when  he  realizes  this  ambition,  if  he  ever 
does,  he  comes  forward  with  all  the  dignity 
that  the  occasion  permits  and  stands  before 
his  fellows,  an  educated  man.  But  has  he 
not  had  all  the  studies  required  for  grad- 
uation? Did  he  not  go  through  with  all 
the  Latin  and  German  prescribed  in  the 
course?  Well,  yes,  he  drifted  along  with 
the  tide  and  by  one  way  or  another  got 
pushed  through.  But  he  can  not  trans- 
late the  Latin  on  his  own  diploma.  And, 
doubtless,  his  knowledge  of  Latin  is  a  fair 
test  of  the  other  branches  he  has  studied. 
It  is  not  singular  that  such  a  man  as 
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this  is  found  in  a  college  community.  He 
is  only  a  representative  of  a  type  of  men 
that  is  found  in  every  walk  and  activity  of 
life.  But  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  dis- 
positions to  be  found  in  a  college  commun- 
ity; and  we  are  proud  to  say,  one  that  is 
forced  to  lead  a  miserable  life  under  con- 
ditions existing  in  our  college. 

THE  November  Century  contains  the 
second  of  Mr.  Ralph  D.  Paine' s 
series  of  articles  on  "The  Spirit  of  College 
Sports,"  in  whicn  he  treats  especially  of 
English  and  American  Football.  The  ar- 
ticle is  alike  interesting  and  valuable,  as 
being  the  honest  opinion  of  one,  who  him- 
self an  athlete  while  in  college,  has  exper- 
ienced all  the  complex  difficulties  of  modern 
college  football.  In  the  light  of  his  own 
experience,  he  has  probed  the  very  heart  of 
the  vexing  athletic  problem,  which  has 
been  agitating  the  larger  American  insti- 
tution and  our  own  college  as  well.  Mr. 
Paine  places  the  blame  of  the  corruptness 
prevailing  in  this  sport,  not  upon  the  play- 
ers but  upon  the  game  itself.  From  a 
simple  pastime  demanding  only  strength 
and  agility,  and  open  to  every  student,  the 
game  has  developed  into  a  complex  sport, 
po.ssible  only  to  a  specialized  squad  of 
weighty  athletes.  It  requires  such  form- 
idable physical  qualities,  such  difficult  and 
exhausting  preparation,  as  to  well  nigh 
barr  the  youth  of  average  physique.  Thus 
professionalism  has  ari.sen  and  with  the 
physical  evolution  of  the  game,  a  vital 
revolution  of  ethics  in  American  colleges 
has  interwoven  itself,  which  threaten  the 
moral  welfare  of  every  youth.  American 
football  possesses  splendid  t  ossibilities  of 
manly  discipline  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  present  agitation  will  result  in  a  change 
of  rules  such  as  the  long-suffering  public 
demands. 
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Miss  McMillan — "I  think  the  girls  at 
the  Hall  ought  to  buy  screens. ' ' 
■'Why?" 

"So  when  the  boys  come  over  on  Fri- 
day nights,  they  could  just  set  the  screens 
around." 

Hood,  telling  about  how  plentiful  rab- 
bits were — "Why  I  scared  one  up  just  next 
door  to  a  house." 

Teacher — "And  now,  Sammy,  where 
was  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
signed?" 

Sammy— "At  de  bottom."— Ex. 

Minnie  McMaster — "I  surely  do  be- 
lieve in  love,  in  love  in  a  cottage." 

Bailey,  noticing  a  pair  of  shoes  that 
the  buttons  set  over— "Oh,  I  see  you've  got 
your  buttons  lengthened." 

Jack  Smith  affirms  that  he  prefers 
small  girls. 

Prof.  Shott— "Are    cray  fish  found 
around  here.  Miss  Cochran?" 
"Yes  sir." 
"Where?" 

"In  the  laboratory." 

Miss  Wray — '  I'd  love  to  go  hunting 
with  a  man." 

Proud  of  his  English.  "Oh  ma  foe! 
how  he  is  like  his  father  a  chip  of  ze  old 
blockhead  is  he  not?" 

Welch,  buying  lecture  course  tickets — 
"Please  make  the  second  out,  Mrs.  J.  O. 
Welch." 

Brown — "I  want  another  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
course  ticket  now." 
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"  What  was  the  sjbject  of  the  sermon 
last  night?" 

Miss  "Peggatory." 

Christy  says  he's  ^:oing  to  get  a  32 
horse  power  light.    16  isn't  enough. 

Dr.  Ferguson  talking  about  the  31st 
Chap,  of  Proverbs.  "I once  heard  a  ser- 
mon taken  from  that  entitled  "The  model 
wife."  I  want  to  read  the  chapter  now, 
but  you  young  ladies  can  read  it  and  intro- 
duce it  into  your  lives  and  you  young  men 
can  read  it  for  another  purpose." 

Clark  Bell — "L.  st  year  I  was  only  a 
volunteer  at  the  Hall,  but  this  year  I'm  a 
regular. 

Dcyle — "Its  nice  over  at  the  Hall  on 
Friday  nights,  isn't  it?  I  always  tho't 
there  were  too  many  there  to  have  fun." 

"What  do  you  ever  find  to  talk  about 
from  seven  until  halt  past  nine?" 

Miss  C  — "Oh  the  bell  rings  only  too 
soon." 

Miss  Charline  McKee  and  Miss  Carter 
believed  themselves  in  danger  of  death  by 
fire  the  other  night.  They  were  awakened 
from  their  peaceful  slumbers  by  a  brilliant 
light  in  the  outer  room.  Screams  such  as 
"We  can't  be  saved"  etc.,  were  heard  by 
the  delighted  listeners,  and  they  had  re- 
signed themselves  to  tragic  fate  before  they 
discovered  that  they  were  the  victims  of 
a  "flash-light"  joke. 

It  was  only  by  the  heroic  efforts  of 
Doyle  and  McClurg  that  several  young 
ladies  narrowly  escaped  being  bitten  by  a 
savage  mouse  during  calling  hours  at  the 
Hall,  last  Friday  night. 

Things  worth  looking  at — Pinkerton's 


overcoat;  Emerson  Hazlett's  grin;  Fatty 
Anderson's  shadow. 

Irene  Galbreath — "I've  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  size  of  a  man  doesn't 
count  so  much  after  all." 

Christy — "Roberta  is  the  only  girl  I 
got." 

Girls  discussing  football — "Which 
counts  most  a  touchdown  or  a  score?" 

Brown — Borrowing  a  knee  guard. 
"Do  you  put  this  on  the  outside  or  on  the 
inside." 

McKay — Putting  powder  on  his  face, 
"This  is  a  deuce  of  a  thing;  powder  doesn't 
help  it  a  bit." 

Billy  Irons — During  course  of  narra- 
tion. The  I'ons  stood  around  with  blood 
dripping  from  their  mouths  after  eating  a 
cantelope 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  ball  driveway 
is  steeper  than  the  board  walk."  Clara 
Dickey — "I  believe  it  is  but  I  haven't  been 
the  drive  lately." 

Burly  Clark — "Forkura  knows  all  the 
fellows  here  indefinitely." 

Miss  Smiley — "You're  always  right 
Grace.  You  once  said  that  George  and  I 
will  have  a  case." 

Miss  McMaster — Give  me  a  confla- 
grating spoon,  Mr.  Sampson. 

Prof. — Who  was  Zwingli's  father? 
Student — A  pheasant. 

Prof.  Freeman — How  is  hydrogen 
sulphite  prepared  in  the  laboratory? 

Student — With  ferocious  sulphur  and 
sulphuric  acid. 
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Connie — "I  don't  have  money  enough 
to  getmariied  unless  the  preacher  would  do 
it  for  'Grace'." 

"I've  always  said  that  it  would  be  fine 
to  be  a  poet." 

Editor — "It  certainly  would  be  fine, 
imprisonment  or  both." — Ex. 

McCown — "Professor  can  the  lobster 
charm  its  prey  the  same  as  the  cat  can?' ' 

Tfte  lecture  given  Wednesday  evening 
Nov.  15th  by  Dr.  Francis  T.  Moran  was 
enjoyed  and  appreciated  by  a  large  audience. 
Dr.  Moran  had  for  his  subject  "Success" 
and  his  treatment  of  it  showed  great  ability 
and  proved  very  interesting  to  the  hearers. 

For  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  the 
churches  of  the  town  have  been  holding 
union  revival  services  every  evening.  The 
attendance  at  the  meetings  has  been  large 
and  the  results  are  especially  encouraging. 

A  Bible  Study  Conference  was  held 
here  several  days  last  week  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Mr.  MMler,  State 
Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Arthur  the  International  Secretary  gave 
very  interesting  addresses  at  these  meetings 
and  stirred  up  much  enthusiasm  for  more 
Bible  study  among  the  students. 

The  following  persons  have  been  chosen 
for  the  Inter-Society  contest  to  be  held 
Commencement  week — 

PhiIvOmath  Adelphic 
Debate 

J.  F.  Shrader  W.  J.  Everhart 

Oration 

J.  C.  Smith  R.  S.  McCown 

Essay 

J.  G-  McKay  L.  J.  Davidson 

Declamation 
J.  C.  Campbell  H.  H.  Cannon 

For  the  Preliminary  Contest  the  Adel- 


phics  elected  H.  F.  McBane,  W.  F.  Rotzler 
and  R.  F.  Galbreath.  The  Philomaths 
elected  F.  L.  Locke,  J.  C.  Bell  and  J.  M. 
Daugherty. 

Junior  Orations  are  on  once  more.  On 
any  Friday  night  you  may  hear  the  roaring 
of  the  badly  frightened  Jr.  and  his  lofty 
ideals  involving  Caesar,  Napoleon,  Geo. 
Washington  and  his  cherry  tree.  The  first 
number  was  very  good  in  quality  and  we  may 
hope  ior  many  radical  changes  in  govern- 
ment in  the  succeeding  year. 


ALUMNL 

R.  C.  McKelvey. 

THE  wedding  of  Rev.  J.  D.  Barr,  of 
Bloomington,  Indiana,  and  Miss 
Alta  Russell,  of  Hickory,  Pa.,  was  solem- 
nized at  the  home  of  the  bride,  Thursday 
Nov.  2.  1905.  At  high  noon  the  ceremony 
was  performed  by  Rev.  W.  A.  McConnell, 
D.  D.,  assisted  by  Rev.  James  S.  Barr,  D.  D. 
father  of  the  groom.  In  the  evening  the 
bride  and  groom  left  for  Bloomington, 
where  a  reception  was  given  by  Rev.  Barr's 
congregation  in  that  place.  Both  bride 
and  groom  are  former  students  of  West- 
minster College,  Rev.  Barr  having  graduat- 
ed with  the  class  of  1888.  A  large  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintances  join  in  extending 
congratulations  and  best  wishes.  Among 
those  from  New  Wilmington  who  attended 
the  wedding  were:  Dr.  H.  E.  Barr  and  W. 
J.  Shields,  '85. 

T,  C.  Cochran  was  elected  District  At- 
torney of  Mercer  County,  Nov.  7.  Mr. 
Cochran  graduated  from  Westminster  with 
the  class  of  1 901  and  since  that  time  has 
steadily  pursued  the  study  of  law.  The 
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HoLCAD  wishes  to  extend  him  congratula- 
tions on  his  success. 

Miss  Jeannie  McKee,  '02  is  visiting  with 
Miss  Bessie  Stewart,  '99. 

Rev.  T.  A.  Houston,  '74,  of  Eau  Claire 
has  returned  and  taken  up  residence  on 
north  Market  street.  Frank  Houston  '02. 
and  Fred  Houston  ex- '07  are  in  the  employ 
of  the  American  Express  Company  in  New 
York. 

We  are  happy  to  note  that  Mary  Sloss 
'04  is  able  to  be  out  again  after  her  serious 
attack  of  typhoid.  It  is  hop-^d  that  she 
will  soon  be  back  at  her  position  as  teacher 
in  the  Union  School. 

Paul  Schoeler,  ex-'o7,  has  gone  to  Pas- 
adena, California,  where  he  will  study 
Electricity. 

J.  S.  Tannehill  '05  was  here  a  few  days 
visiting  his  brother  Newton. 

Harry  Kuhn  '01  of  Monaca  was  home 
Nov,  8. 

Frank  Davidson  '05,  of  Allegheny  The- 
ological Seminary  paid  us  a  visit  about  the 
middle  of  the  month.  He  says  the  Semi- 
nary basket-ball  team  is  practicing  up  for  a 
game  with  Westminster. 

Leach,  ex-'o7,  is  visiting  John  McKay. 

William  Cummings,  '01,  of  W.  U.  P. 
La^w  Department  paid  a  short  visit  in  town 
at  the  time  of  the  election 

Hugh  G.  Snodgrass,  '02,  who  has  been 
in  Allegheny  Theologicil  Seminary  since 
October  was  taken  down  with  an  attack  of 
typhoid  about  three  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Snod- 
grass is  now  at  his  home  in  West  Middle- 
sex.  At  last  word  he  was  getting  along  as 


well  as  could  be  expected  and,  it  is  hoped, 
will  soon  be  out  of  danger. 

Rev.  W.  H.  McPeak,  '02,  ef  Mercer, 
Pa.,  occupied  the  pulpit  on  the  Second  U. 
P.  Church  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings, 
Nov.  1 6th  and  17th. 

Rev.  David  Strang,  '61,  who  has  lately 
returned  from  Egypt,  occupied  the  chapel 
pulpit  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  29.  Rev. 
Strang  has  had  a  wide  experience  as  a  mis- 
sionary and  his  account  of  the  religious 
and  social  conditions  in  Egypt  was  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  by  his  audience. 

Rev.  D.  G.  McKay,  '72,  ot  Greenville 
spent  a  few  days  in  town,  recently  visiting 
his  son,  John  McKay. 

The  following  alumni  attended  the 
football  game  at  New  Castle:  J.  A.  Smith, 
'05,  Clyde  Gibson,  '02,  T.  A.  Sampson, 
'01,  Roy  Neville,  '02,  Rev.  L.  K.  Peacock, 
'98,  J.  P.  Lockhart,  '90,  S  M  Jordan,  '00, 
Gibner  Zehner,  '02,  P.  H.  Yourd,  '03. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Cotton,  '85,  preached  in 
the  Presbyterian  church,  Oct.  22. 

Miss  Sarah  Madge,  '95,  is  visiting  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  Jas.  Sloss. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Wallace. 

Instructor  in  Music,  1888-89 

Miss  Anna  M.  Wallace,  daughter  of  Dr. 
W.  L.  Wallace,  D.  D.,  the  savor  of  whose 
eminent  piety  continues  to  this  day  in  many 
a  home,  came  to  the  college  in  the  fall  of 
1888  as  assistant  of  Prof.  Austin  in  the 
Mu.sic  Department.  Though  her  period 
of  service  was  brief,  she  left  a  distinct  im- 
pression on  all  those  who  came  near  her. 
It  was  that  of  a  refined,  soulful,  consecra- 
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ted  Christian  young  women.  She  was 
naturally  a  very  pleasing  person,  winsome 
in  manner,  attractive  in  appearance  and 
unselfish.  She  enjoyed  all  that  was  beau- 
tiful in  this  world  and  she  commended  the 
Christ  by  a  beautiful  life  that  looked  on- 
ward to  a  world  to  come.  For  several 
months  she  has  been  ill.  suffering  greatly 
yet  with  a  smiling  face,  and  on  Sabbath 
Nov.  12,  1905  her  spirit  was  released  and 
entered  into  glory.  Miss  Hodgen,  who 
was  here  with  Miss  Wallace  during  her 
year  with  us.  speaks  of  her  as  a  friend 
whom  she  greatly  admired  and  loved.  To 
others  of  us,  her  geniality,  her  artlessness, 
her  enthusiasm,  her  trustfulness  will  be  a 
\ery  pleasing  memory,  "Of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." 

The  Library. 

Rev.  David  Strang,  D.  D.,  has  made 
the  College  his  debtor  by  contributing  to 
the  library  recently  two  valuable  books. 
The  first  is  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  in  Arabic 
which  will  be  more  curious  perhaps  than 
instructive;  the  second  is  a  fine  copy  of  the 
Vulgate,  which  is  more  within  the  reach  of 
general  scholarship  and  will  no  doubt  be 
consulted  with  interest. 

THE  COLLEGE  WORLD. 

J.  W.  ACHESON. 

A committee  appointed  by  the  University 
Council  of  Yale  to  investigate  athletic 
abuses,  has  taken  up  the  matter  of  allowing 
under-graduates  to  engage  in  more  than 
one  of  the  four  major  branches  of  sport. 
The  investigation  will  also  reach  into  such 
details  as  financial  lavishness,  indirect 
"graft,"  training  tables,  and  "hospitality" 
to  coaches. 


The  library  at  Cornell  University  re- 
quires a  deposit  of  five  dollars  from  each 
student  drawing  books  for  home  use.  The 
fee  is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if 
the  student's  library  record  is  clear. 

Harvard  Medical  School  has  raised  its 
standard  for  entrance  by  requiring  a  know- 
ledge of  elementary  organic  chemistry. 
The  full  requirements  are  a  certificate 
that  the  student  has  passed  in  one 
year's  full  work  in  organic  chemistry,  a 
certificate  that  he  has  passed  in  qualitative 
analysis,  and  a  college  degree. 

The  authorities  of  Rutgers  College  are 
seeking  a  new  president  to  take  the  place 
of  Dr.  Austin  Scot  t,  whose  resignation  has 
been  accepted  by  the  trustees. 

At  Dartmouth  College  three  prizes  ha-,  e 
been  offered  to  the  seniors  and  juniors  who 
shall  present  the  best  prepared  notes  in  any 
English  course.  This  is  a  good  move  for 
in  any  course  in  which  the  class-room  work 
consists  of  lectures,  the  student's  ability  to 
take  notes  indicates  his  proficiency,  and  any 
tendency  to  stiraul  .te  proper  note  taking 
should  be  encouraged. 

Concerning  improvements  there  is  one 
respect  at  least  in  which  Westmmster  would 
do  well  to  follow  the  example  of  Princeton. 
The  Pennsylvai  ia  Railroad  has  its  double 
track  nearly  completed  to  connect  Prince- 
ton with  the  main  line,  and  give  the  facili- 
ties so  much  needed  on  occasions  when  big 
crowds  come  to  the  University. 

On  November  24,  the  evening  before 
the  Columbia-Pennsylvania  football  game, 
the  annual  debate  between  those  two  Uni- 
versities will  be  held.  Their  question  should 
be  of  interest  to  every  student.  Resolved: 
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That  any  bona  fide  college  student  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  having  com- 
pleted one  year's  work  in  good  standing  be 
allowed  to  represent  in  athletics  the  institu- 
tion at  which  such  work  has  been  done, 
regardless  of  any  compensation  he  may 
previously  have  received  for  his  athletic 
ability. 

John  Hopkins  has  added  a  new  feature 
in  that  an  oflBcial  medical  advisor  will  render 
professional  service  free  of  charge  to  all 
students  of  the  University. 

The  Harvard  Crimson  announces  that 
President  Abercrombie  of  the  University 
of  Alabama  has  been  notified  that  there 
will  be  no  examination  for  the  Cecil  Rhodes 
scholarships  tiiroughout  the  United  States 
this  year. 

Harvard's  gridiron  on  Soldier's  Field 
is  being  improved  and  accommodations  are 
being  made  for  40,000  people  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  Harvard- Yale  football  game. 

ATHLETICS, 

AULEY  McAuLEY.  '06. 

The  first  game  of  the  series  with  Grove 
City  was  played  at  New  Castle,  Oct.  28. 
Before  a  large  crowd  composed  principally 
of  students  and  alumni,  the  team  adminis- 
tered to  our  old  rivals  a  most  decisive  de- 
feat. That  Grove  City  was  in  the  wrong 
class  was  evident  in  every  department  of 
the  game.  The  playing  was  almost  entirely 
in  Grov  e  City's  territory  and  they  were  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  on  defensive. 
Our  team  had  a  slight  advantage  in  weight, 
but  the  victory  was  due  to  better  team- 
work and  not  to  superior  weight.  Long 
runs  by  the  various  players  of  our  back- 
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field  and  ends  were  frequent.  One  of  the 
prettiest  plays  of  the  game  was  the  goal 
kicked  from  placement  by  Locke. 

The  causualities  of  the  game  were: 
Grove  City's    left  end  had  several  ribs 
broken,  and  Orr  sprained  his  ankle. 
The  lineup — 

Westminster  49.  Grove  City  0, 

R-  Scott  1.  e  (Nesbit)  Marshall 

Doyle  1. 1  Davis 

Clark  1.  g  Moats 

Smith   c  McCullum 

Orr  (Everhart)  r.  g  Flinner 

Elliott  r.  t  Smiler 

McKay  r.  e   Sener 

M.  Scott   q  Dickey 

Lambie  1.  h  Case 

Marks  r.  h  Capt.  Kiskaden 

Locke  Capt   f .  b  Baldwin 

Substitutions— Everhart  for  Orr,  Nesbit  for 
Marshall.  Touchdowns — Marks  4,  Locke  2,  El- 
liott, M.  Scott.  Goals  from  touchdowns — Locke 
5;  Field  goal— Locke.  Referee— Leech  of  Geneva. 
Umpire— Markhara,  of  Oberlin.  Time  of  halves — 
25  and  20  minutes. 

The  team  added  another  victory  to 
its  list,  when  a  week  after  the  game  with 
GtoveCity,  it  defeated  Allegheny  on  the 
home  grounds  35  to  o.  Allegheny  played 
strong  at  the  beginning  ot  the  first  half 
and  held  Westminster  for  downs.  There 
was  some  hard  scrimmage  and  then  Alle- 
gheny weakened  and  its  goal  line  was  cros.s- 
ed  four  times  during  the  first  half.  In  the 
second  half  Allegheny  played  a  much 
stronger  game.  In  the  first  few  minutes  of 
the  half  Westminster  scored  another  touch- 
down. This  was  the  last  score  of  the  game 
and  from  that  time  until  the  close  of  the 
game  Allegheny  played  good  foot-ball,  once 
having  the  ball  on  Westminster's  2  yaid 
line  and  losing  it  on  a  fumble.  At  another 
time  they  lost  on  downs  on  Westminster's 
5  yard  line.  Westminster  was  penalized  at 
critical  times  for  off-side  play.     This  ac- 
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counted  for  a  great  many  of  Allegheny's 
advances  when  near  Westminster's  goal 
line.  The  team  did  not  play  as  well  as  it 
did  against  Grove  City  either  on  offensive 
or  defensive  and  it  was  plainly  evident  that 
there  had  been  a  lack  of  practice. 
The  lineup — 
Westminster — 35.  Allegheny — 0. 

R.  Scott  I.  e   Ginn 

Doyle   1.  t  Robinson  (Comfort) 

(Gordon)  Clark  I.  g  McQuiston 

Smith   c  Cole 

Everhart  r.  g  Robertson 

Elliott  r.  t  Brown 

Hawkey  (McKay)  r.  e  Wilson 

M.  Scott  q.  b  Nelson 

Lambie  1.  h  Aiken 

Marks   r.  h  Benedict 

Locke  f.  b  Rossiter 

Subs.— Gordon  for  Clark,  McKay  for  Haukey^ 
Comfort  for  Robinson.  Touchdowns — Marks  3, 
Locke,  Elliott,  Lambie.  Goals  from  touchdown- - 
Locke  5.  Referee — Leech  of  Geneva;  Umpire  — 
Peterson,  O.  S.  U.  Time  of  halves— 25  and  20 
minutes. 

Westminster  defeated  Franklin  Athletic 
Club  football  team  Nov.  7.  With  coach 
Lang  and  Hayes,  a  former  Westminster 
coach,  of  the  L,atrobe  eleven  playing  tackles 
the  team  scored  three  touchdowns  on  Frank- 
lin's fast  team.  Franklin  had  not  been 
scored  against  this  season  and  the  game 
was  a  fast  one  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
field  was  heavy. 


The  team  played  excellent  football  and 
Franklin  was  unable  to  make  any  effective 
gains.  The  quarter-back  kick  was  worked 
by  Westminster  with  great  success.  The 
feature  of  the  game  was  an  85-yard  run  for 
a  touchdown  by  Westminster's  quarter- 
back. 

Westminster — 17     Franklin  A.  C. — o 
Touchdowns — R.  Scott,  M.  Srott,  Marks; 

Goals  from  touchdowns — Locke   2;  Time 

of  halves — 20  minutes  each. 

Westminster  defeated  the  Slippery  Rock 
State  Normal  eleven  Nov.  13th  by  a  score 
of  69-0.  The  Normal  team  was  unable  to 
do  anything  with  the  line  and  ends,  and 
Westminster  had  the  ball  almost  continu- 
ously. A  steady  rain  during  the  afternoon 
made  the  fic^ld  slippery;  this  fact  saving  the 
Normal  team  from  a  worse  defeat.  Slip- 
pery Rock  formerly  played  football  with 
the  Reserves  with  whom  they  would  be 
about  equally  matched  in  strength.  The 
credits  of  the  game  were  as  follows: — 
Touchdowns — Marks,  6;  Lambie  5;  R. 
Scott  i;  Goals  from  touchdowns — Locke  7; 
Safety — Lambie;  Time  of  halves — 25  and 
20  minutes. 

The  remaining  game  on  the  schedule  is 
Grove  City  at  Grove  City,  Nov.  30. 
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an  "flntevrupteC)  TReverle. 

As  I  sit  in  meditation  near  my  bedroom  door, 
Round  me  scattered  books  of  knowledge  which  don't  tempt  me  any  mor^ 
I  regard  my  stock  of  pictures  o'er  the  spacious  window  seat, 
Photos  of  my  school  companions  whom  I  ever  love  to  greet. 
All  my  thoughts  revolt  at  study.    As  I  view  them  one  by  one 
Each  new  form  calls  up  a  portion  of  our  jolly  college  fun. 
There  are  Jack  and  Bill  and  Teddy,  boys  with  clownish  tricks  were  filled, 
For  last  night  they  raised  a  rough  house  and  my  box  of  coal  they  spilled. 
Just  a  little  way  below  them  is  the  face  of  sturdy  Tim, 
Whose  best  time  is  spent  in  football  which  he  plays  with  vicious  vim. 
To  the  right  with  lowering  eyebrows  is  the  stately  "Chuck"  McCoy 
Who  with  eloquence  sublimely  could  declaim  when  but  a  boy. 
And  I  looked  and  thought  and  wondered  where  they  all  would  be  some  day, 
(For  my  mind  was  somewhat  serious  and  I  get  'the  blues'  that  way,) 
Jack  would  likelv  be  a  preacher  judging  from  the  way  he  talked 
When  we  shut  him  in  the  wardrobe  and  his  "cocoanut"  was  knocked. 
Bill  and  Teddy  would  be  lawyers,  for  with  stories  by  the  yard. 
They  could  fool  the  Professors  and  smuggle  an  O.  K.  deportment  card. 
Tim  would  be  a  Harvard  "full-back;"  he  would  skirt  old  Eli's  end, 
And  when  rooters  from  the  grand  stand  did  their  shouts  to  heaven  send, 
Tim  would  duck  behind  the  "quarter,"  neath  his  nose  guard  hide  a  smile 
As  his  thoughts  turned  to  a  brunette  on  the  side  lines  all  the  while, 
"Chuck"  would  be  a  platform  lecturer  who  would  draw  enormous  crowds, 
He  would  speak  with  touching  fervor,  then  with  thunder  shake  the  clouds — 
But  hold!   I  see  another  picture!   By  the  powers 'tis  getting  late! 
I  must  haste  to  "Uncles  Corner"  on  the  original  to  wait! 
At  the  corner  Jack  was  standing.  Bill  and  Teddy  too  were  there. 
The  walk  was  full  of  fellows  waiting  on  that  line  of  maidens  fair. 
They  had  gone  to  the  post  office  and  were  coming  down  the  street. 
As  they  passed  the  jolly  corner,  boys  stepped  out  their  fate  to  meet. 
One  with  bright  bewitching  glances  nodded  as  I  tipped  my  hat. 
Then  a  fellow  caught  my  coat  tail.    Oh,  I  could  have  knocked  him  flat! 
But  I  freed  me  from  his  clutches,  stepped  beside  that  beauty  tall, 
And  forget  those  other  pictures  as  we  slowly  sought  the  Hall.  M.  '07 
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A  SHAMEFUL  LEGACY 


THE  race  problem  is  not  a  new  one  by 
any  means.  It  has  existed  in  one 
form  oi  another  since  time  immemorial, 
and  so  long  as  different  races  continue,  the 
problem  will  likely  trouble  mankind. 
Egypt  had  her  race  problem,  and  sought 
its  remedy  in  divine  intervention;  Greece 
and  Rome  had  a  solution  in  the  application 
of  force.  England  today  has  her  prob- 
lem and  the  question  in  India  is:  "Will 
the  dark-skinned  Arian  submit  to  the  light- 
skinned  Briton?"  We  of  America,  thoug 
we  justly  pride  ourselves  on  being  the  lead- 
ers of  the  world  in  some  respects,  are  loath 
to  admit  that  we  are  far  behind  in  others, 
and  refer  to  the  Negro  question  only  with 
disdain  and  horror.  The  very  fact  that  we 
thus  regard  the  problem  indicates  that  it  is 
a  blight  to  our  fair  name,  a  sort  of  bugbear 
of  colossal  proportions.  Strive  as  we  may, 
the  question  is  ever  before  us,  and,  like 
Banquo's  ghost,  will  not  down. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  strangest  phases  of 
the  problem  is  the  fact  that  it  exists  at  all 
in  America.  Under  what  conditions  or  for 
what  purpose  did  the  African  negro  come  to 
this  country?  Was  it  his  voluntary  choice? 
Certainly  not,  for  today  no  Africans,  or  at 
least  very  few,  leave  the  shores  of  their  na- 
tive land  for  those  of  America.  'Tis  true, 
a  spirit  of  adventure  was  in  the  air  during 
the  early  history  of  our  country,  but  we 
are  not  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that  an  ig- 
norant, superstitious,  and  utterly  uncultur- 
ed race  would  be  in  any  way  influenced  by 
the  lust  for  gold  or  love  of  adventure,  to 
cross  the  unknown  and  tempestuous  Atlan- 
tic.   That  they  have  come,  and  that  they 


have  come  in  such  numbers,  indicates  that 
others  than  themselves  are  responsible. 

The  South  and  Southwest  would  have 
been  peopled  with  whites  just  as  well  as 
the  North,  but  our  fathers  had  not  the 
foresight  to  see  this,  and  calling  or  rather 
forcing  the  negro  to  his  assistance,  peo- 
pled with  blacks  those  sections  of  our  land 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  peopled 
with  whites.  Herein  lies  their  first  mistake, 
for  by  thus  using  the  negro  there  has  fallen 
upon  us  the  legacy  of  responsibility  for  his 
keeping. 

I  have  said  it  was  a  mistake  of  our 
forefathers  to  bring  the  negro  here;  it  was 
a  far  greater  mistake  to  make  him  a  slave, 
for  thus  not  only  did  they  violate  all  divine 
law,  but  utterly  disregarded  all  social  and 
political  principles.  We  took  up  arms 
against  pur  mother  country  because  she 
sought  to  coerce  us  by  unjust  laws,  and 
yet  at  the  very  instant  the  old  liberty  bell 
tolled  the  joyous  news  that  made  us  free, 
we  were  binding  with  the  cords  of  slavery 
a  race  that  we  should  have  loosed  from  the 
bonds  of  heathendom.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning it  was  possible  to  drive  out  slavery 
from  the  colonies,  yet  all  sections  received 
slaves,  held  slaves,  protected  slavery. 

It  is  also  a  curious,  fact,  but  sadly  true, 
that  the  colonists  even  went  so  far  as  to  de- 
fend slavery  on  Biblical  principles,  and  took 
pride  in  the  fact  that  the  negro  had  been 
drawn  from  the  darkness  of  the  African  jun- 
gle and  brought  within  the  benign  and  eleva- 
ting influence  of  the  overseer  and  hoe  gang. 
Thus  to  the  legacy  voluntarily  assumed, 
shame  and  ignomy  were  added  by  the  in- 
troduction of  slavery. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  slavery  was 
introduced;  it  is  to  be  infinitely  more  la- 
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mented  that  the  religious  and  moral  irflu- 
ence  of  the  overseer  was  such  as  to  reduce 
the  negro  to  the  lowest  possible  depths  of 
degradation.  Set  free  from  the  bonds  of 
slavery  by  the  great  Lincoln  and  the  noble 
spirit  of  the  North,  the  negro  has  not  yet 
come  to  a  full  realization  of  what  his  free- 
dom means  The  Northerners  naturally 
look  at  the  situation  from  a  diflferent  view- 
point than  the  Southerner  and  claim  that 
the  negro  is  not  being  fairly  treated.  Not- 
withstanding recent  articles  to  the  contrary 
by  Mr.  Dixon  and  other  Southern  writers, 
the  negro  has  not  obtained  civil  and  politi- 
cal equality,  and  it  is  mainly  because  it 
was  feared  that  such  equality  implied  also 
social  equality.  That  such  a  position  is 
utterly  without  proof  is  attested  in  no  bet- 
ter way  than  by  the  experience  of  the 
Southerner  himself. 

Before  the  war  the  poor  white  man 
was  as  much  a  social  outcast  as  the  negro 
himself.  The  war  has  not  altered  condi- 
tions and  the  same  feelings  exist  today 
with  regard  to  the  "poor  white  trash"  as 
existed  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  If  then, 
the  civil  and  political  rights  of  the  white 
man,  whose  claims  to  social  preferment  are 
intensely  strengthened  by  membership  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  family,  do  not  secure  for 
him  social  equality,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  will  do  so  in  the  case  of 
the  negro.  The  whole  question  seems  to 
resolve  itself  to  this:  that  the  negro  has  no 
right  which  the  white  man  is  bound  to  re- 
spect; chat  he  is  not  a  man  at  all;  that  he 
is  not  one  for  whom  Christ  died.  This 
may  seem  to  some  of  us  an  extreme  state- 
ment, yet  we  have  but  to  read  the  daily 
papers  to  prove  that  it  is  not  at  all  far- 
fetched.   It  is  certainly  true  that  the  negro 


has  his  bad  qualities,  but  as  we  have  shown 
above  he  is  not  entirely  responsible.  We 
have  assumed  the  legacy,  we  have  taken  it 
up  voluntarily  and  we  are  therefore  respon- 
sible, not  only  to  the  negro,  but  to  Him 
who  created  the  negro. 

The  picture  as  here  presented  is  in- 
deed a  dark  one,  and  the  shadows  very 
black.  But  as  the  shadows  token  the  sun- 
shine, as  the  dark  background  in  any  pic- 
ture sets  forth  the  brighter  colorings,  so 
the  darkness  here  but  sets  forth  the  true 
character  and  glorious  victory  of  those 
who  are  to  rise  up,  and  are  even  now  ri- 
sing to  meet  the  question  fairly  and 
squarely.  W.  F.  RoTZLER,  'o6. 

THE  OUTWARD  APPEARANCE, 

NOW,   Wassita  was  an    Indian  in 
whom  there  was  great  guile. 
And  when  he  beholdeth  the  maiden 
Monamee,  he  loveth  her. 

Straightway,  he  putteth  new  feathers 
in  his  scalp  lock,  tatooeth  his  arms,  and 
painteth  his  face  with  many  colors.  He 
hireth  a  man  to  decorate  his  deerskin  with 
the  totem  of  his  tribe,  but  payeth  him  not. 
He  stealeth  his  brother's  moccasins,  and 
borroweth  his  father's  scalp-belt.  He 
painteth  his  canoe,  and  filleth  one  end  of  it 
with  game  his  brother  hath  shot. 

Then  he  consulteth  a  fortune  teller, 
and  she  seeth  how  he  hath  decked  himself, 
and  guesseth  the  reason  thereof  after  the 
manner  of  fortune  tellers.  So  she  telleth 
him  that  he  goeth  in  quest  of  love  and  that 
success  awaited  him. 

This  pleaseth  Wassita  exceedingly. 
He  entereth  his  canoe,  glideth  down  the 
river,  and  thinketh  much  of  Monamee. 
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When  he  cometh  to  the  tribe  of  Mona- 
mee,  he  boasteth  of  many  brave  deeds  he 
bath  never  done,  and  Monomee  sitteth  near 
and  listeneth.  Anon  she  roasteth  corn  and 
game  before  the  fire  and  bringeth  them  in 
unto  the  braves. 

Then  departed  Wassita  and  thinketh 
yet  oftener  of  Monamee. 

Now  it  happened  that  Wallawoosa  also 
loveth  Monamee. 

But  when  he  goeth  to  her  tribe  he  put- 
teth  no  new  feathers  in  his  hair,  neither 
painteth  he  his  face  nor  tatooeth  his  arms. 
He  borroweth  no  scalp-belt  nor  yet  doethh 
wear  his  own  with  its  many  scalps.  He 
weareth  no  totem  thohis  tribe  hath  greater 
glory  than  Wassita' s.  He  bringeth  no  gift 
to  Monamee  but  the  love  of  an  honest 
heart. 

When  the  braves  boasteth  of  their 
great  deeds,  he  openeth  not  his  mouth,  tho 
his  valor  much  exceedeth  theirs.  And 


Monamee  listeneth.  Then  she  prepareth 
food  and  setteth  it  before  him. 

Then  he  departeth  and  hopeth  that 
Monamee  would  love  him  for  himself 
alone. 


As  yet  no  word  hath  been  spoken,  but 
Monamee  knoweth  both  these  men  loveth 
her — as  is  the  manner  of  maidens. 

She  pondereth  the  matter  much  in 
her  heart. 

Now,  Monamee  looketh  most  to  the 
outward  appearance. 

So  when  the  time  cometh  to  decide  she 
chooseth  Wassita. 

And  he  boasted  more  than  ever 

Wallawoosa's  heart  breaketh,  yet  he 
liveth  his  life  thru,  and  maketh  no  sign. 

Many  modern  stories  are  like  unto 

this. 

Ida  Kate  Negley. 

Elizabeth.  Pa. 


Ebitorfal. 


ATOPIC  most  in  discussion  among 
Westminster  students  today  is  the 
action  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
its  recent  meeting — the  adopton  of  a  course 
whose  fulfillment  mill  mark  a  crisis  in  the 
history  of  the  college.  Besides  the  settling 
of  that  oft  proposed  question  of  removing 
the  school  to  another  location,  and  besides 
the  adoption  of  plans  for  the  purchase  of 
additional  ground  and  the  erection  of  sev- 
eral much  needed  buildings,  the  Board 
adopted  a  novel  method  of  government — 
concentration  of  executive  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  president.  And  this  step 
marks  a  most  important  advance  toward 
the  realization  of  "Greater  Westminster." 
Without  unduly  exalting  the  office  of  pres- 
ident to  the  deterioration  of  the  other  offices 
the  new  method  offers  the  only  just  means 
of  concentrating  power  where  responsibility 
rests.  Dr.  Russell  and  the  Board  agree 
that  the  prerogatives  of  the  president's  ad- 
ministration must  equal  and  parallel  his  re- 
sponsibilities. To  the  United  Presbyterian 
church,  and  to  the  world  at  large,  Dr.  Rus- 
sell will  soon  stand  to  a  great  extent  for 
Westminster — for  her  government,  her 
methods,  her  failure  and  her  successes. 
Would  it  be  just  to  have  him  responsible 
for  many  things  in  which  he  might  have 
little  and  no  power?  A  closer  union  of  ad- 
ministration and  executive  powers  will  re- 
sult in  a  firmer,  stronger  institution.  Ac- 
cording to  the  new  plan  the  policy  of  col- 
lege administration,  course  of  studj',  and 


choice  of  faculty  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Consultation  with  the  President, 
with  due  consideration  of  any  suggestions 
which  the  faculty  may  present.  And  the 
execution  of  school  policy  will  rest  with 
the  president,  assisted  by  the  faculty  as  an 
Advisory  Board.  To  the  president  is  given 
entire  oversight  of  the  school,  and  for  its 
success  he  will  be  responsible.  And  in  his 
conception  of  his  duties  as  recently  pre- 
sented before  the  Board,  Dr.  Russell  shows 
himself  worthy  of  the  confidence  imposed 
upon  him,  as  future  leader  of  our  eastern 
college  work. 

The  new  plan  of  government  adopted 
by  the  Board  seems  to  have  met  with  the 
general  approval  of  the  student  body.  We 
are  becoming  enthusiastic  over  the  plan  for 
the  improvement  of  our  college  and  are 
expecting  great  things  in  the  next  few 
years.  With  the  building  of  our-  new  dor- 
mitories, our  new  Auditorium  and  Chapel, 
our  new  Gymnasium,  and  Science  Hall, 
we  expect  to  indeed  realize  "Greater 
Westminster." 


BASKET  ball  season  comes  to  Westmin- 
ster this  year  with  the  brightest  of  pros- 
pects. The  aggressive  work  of  each  and 
every  player  on  the  team  gives  promise  of 
one  of  the  fastest  and  best  teams  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  Without  a  doubt  they 
will  carry  the  white  and  blue  through  with 
victory  and  honor  to  themselves  and  to 
their  college,  and  will  equal  or  even  surpass 
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the  record  made  by  our  football  team  in  the 
season  that  has  just  closed.  Now,  just  a 
word  to  the  student  body.  There  will  be 
adequate  room  for  you  to  show  your  appre- 
ciation of  and  enthusiasm  for  the  team  this 
season.  The  manager  has  arranged  an 
excellent  schedule  with  eight  home  games. 
The  gymnasium  has  been  refitted  with 
comfortable  seats  for  the  spectators  and  the 
pillars  obstructing  the  view  have  been 
'■emoved.  Everything  points  to  a  favorable 
and  enjoyable  season  for  all  lovers  of  the 
indoor  sport.  Let  us  as  students  place  our 
college  spirit  above  every  detracting  influ- 
ences and  give  the  team,  individually  and 
as  a  whole,  the  support  and  encouragement 
that  is  their  due.  We  can  show  our  inter- 
est and  at  the  same  time  give  substantial 
support  by  our  presence  at  all  the  home 
games.  And  we  can  encourage  the  team 
by  good,  clean  gentlemanly  "rooting." 
That  does  not  mean  to  hiss  or  hoot  at  the 
referee  when  his  decision  does  not  exactly 
coincide  with  our  views.  Neither  does 
it  mean  to  make  personal  remarks 
about  an  opposing  player  when  he  reports 
to  foul  or  ungentlemanly  methods  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  advantage.  Such  "root- 
ing" is  not  only  ungentlemanly  but  it  low- 
ers the  "rooter"  to  the  level  of  the  offender. 
All  "rooting"  should  be  directed  towards 
our  own  team-  It  finds  expression  in  songs 
and  college  yells  and  should  be  continued 
when  we  are  loosing  the  same  as  when  we 
are  winning.  Any  appreciation  of  the 
opponents'  brilliancy  or  skill  should  find 
expression  in  applause.  Politeness  is  as 
much  at  premium  on  the  basket  ball  floor 
as  it  is  in  the  social  gathering  or  banquet 
hall. 
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THE  WHOLE  STORY. 

A  little  fun, 

A  little  play, 
A  little  laughter,  , 

Day  by  day. 
A  little  school 

And  we'll  confess 
A  little  bit 

Of  waywardness. 
A  little  grief 

A  little  woe, 
As  down  the  later 

Years  we  go. 
A  little  love, 

A  little  strife, 
A  dive  of  hopes. 

And  this  is  life— Ex  . 

Dr.  Ferguson,  speaking  in  Chapel  of 
the  lineup  in  the  hall — "If  there  is  anyone 
whom  you  wish  very,  very  much  to  watch 
for — I  know  there  are  cases  like  that, 
(laughter)  and  you  seem  to  know  it  too,  I 
see — then  please  step  around  the  corner  to 
wait  and  watch  side  ways." 

A  sample  of  cards  handed  in  at  Lab. 
stock  room. 

250  C.  C.    Educated  flask. 

S.  R.  Fulton. 

"Tell  me"  asked  the  British  tourist 
who  was  interested  in  political  matters, 
'  'what  is  your  understanding  of  the  oath 
of  office  here?"  "Well,"  replied  the  earn- 
est citizen,  in  most  offices  it's  'Darn  that 
boy."— Ex. 

Rev.  Kirkbride  in  Sr.  Eng.  —  "Please 
hand  in  your  papers  after  services." 

Prof.  Freeman — "Does  H2  S  burn, 
Mr.  Orr?" 

"Yes  sir." 

"  What  does  it  form?" 
Orr— "A  blue  flame." 
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Martha  McMillan — "I  love  Friday 
evenings. " 

Dr.  Ferguson — "Whether  life  is 
worth  the  living  depends  largely  on  the 
liver. ' ' 

Though  they  had  never  met  b-4, 
What  cause  had  she  2  care? 

She  loved  him  10  derly,  because 
He  was  a  1,000,000  aire. — Ex. 

Prof.  Shott,  after  locking  up  in  its 
chest,  a  human  skeleton  which  the  biology 
class  had  been  studying,  "That's  all  that's 
left  of  a  poor  fellow  who  didn't  study  his 
biology."  (laughter  from  the  class.) 

A  Member  of  the  class — "He  will  soon 
have  a  good  many." 

Becky  Woods — "The  only  objection 
I  have  to  the  football  picture  is  that  they 
didn.t  make  my  picture  large  enough." 

'Tis  the  week  before  Christmas 

And  matron  and  maid 
Are  hurrying  hither 

And  thither  to  trade, 
'Bout  once  in  a  thousand 

A  man  you  will  spy, 
But  he  knows  for  attention 

There's  no  use  to  try, 
For  men  at  this  season, 

Have  only  one  end — 
To  furnish  the  money 

For  women  to  spend. — Ex. 

Dr.  Campbell — "What  isjf  oraging?" 
"Burly"  Clark— "Oh,  forging  a  note 
or  anything  like  that  " 

Dr.  Ferguson — "I  have  somebody's 
heart  here,  no  doubt  it  is  very  highly  re- 
garded by  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs." 

Miss  "If  I  had  somebody's  heart 

I  wouldn't  want  to  Part  with  it." 

Rev.  Kirkbride  in  Eng — "Miss  Broad, 
who  are  the  greatest  poets?" 


Miss  Broad —  "Shakespeare,  Milton 
Scott  ." 

Prof.  Shott — "Miss  Metz  how  does  the 
amoeba  move?' ' 

Miss  Metz — "Very  slowly." 

Shott — "That  depends  on  whether  it's 
in  a  hurry  or  not." 

"I  want  to  tell  you  old  man,"  said 
Kotchett,  "how  thoroughly  ashamed  I  am 
of  the  temper  I  displayed  last  night.  Your 
wife  and  sister  must  have  tho't  me  crazy." 
"No,  they  didn't,"  replied  Brightly.  "I 
fixed  that  all  right."  "Ah,  so  good  of 
you  old  man."  "Yes,  I  told  them  you 
were  drunk." — Ex. 

"Two  are  better  than  one." 

Miss  McMaster — "Oh,  is  that  so?  Isn't 
that  just  dandy?" 

Miss  Montgomery — "Yes,  I  believe 
that." 

Andy  Park  to  Henderson— "We'll 
not  go  down  'Lover's  Lane'  tonight. 
We're  with  our  sisters." 

The  last  two  numbers  on  the  Lecture 
Course,  Rev.  Jno.  Driver  and  Mr.  Monta- 
ville  Flowers  proved  the  rarest  treat  of  the 
year.  For  width  of  experience  and  com- 
mand of  language,  few  surpass  Rev.  Driver 
while  Mr.  Flowers'  delightful  rendition  of 
Dickens'  "Christmas  Carol"  held  the  aud- 
ience in  breathless  suspense  from  beginning 
to  end." 

Mr.  G.  L.  Cochran  has  been  chosen 
by  the  Philomaths  to  take  the  place  of  Mr. 
Fred  L.  Locke  in  the  Preliminary  contest. 
Mr.  Locke  has  left  school  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion as  a  chemist  in  Sharon. 
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Mbcn  /IDs  IPa  Was  at  CoIIcqc. 

Tt^HEN  my  pa  was  a  student,  at  College, — Let's  see, 
'*     'Twas  in  the  seventies,  p'r'aps  seventy  three, — 
It  matters  not  when,  'twas  a  long  time  ago 
When  students  were  sober,  steady  and  slow. 
Before  noses  were  bled,  ribs  broken  and  legs 
Played  the  "dickens"  with  mud.  when  making  "best  pegs" 
For  the  "pig  skin"  or  goal,  in  our  happy  old  game. 
(Pa  tells  'bout  "paddle-ball,"  as  silly  as  tame,— 
Not  a  scalp  torn  loose,  nor  a  rib  broken  or  arm, — 
Not  a  thing  to  excite  or  cause  an  alarm, — 
Not  a  nose  knocked  "gee,"  nor  a  head  set  awry, — 
Not  a  liver  hung  out  on  the  fence  to  dry, — 
They  hadn't  any  fun  in  playing  a  game 
As  awfully  silly  as  'twas  measl'y  tame  ) 
It  matters  not  when  'twas  a  long  time  ago 
When  students  were  real  tame  and  moved  around  slow. 

You  ought  to  hear  Pa  talk; — what  a  funny  old  time, — 
'Twas  "fierce"  as  could  be,  but  he  thinks  it  sublime. 
When  he  was  a  student  as  I've  oft  heard  him  tell, 
They  were  quiet  and  good, — the  late  college  yell 
Had  not  been  invented, — just  think  of  it,  boys, — 
Why,  fun,  don't  you  know,  is  eleven  tenths  noise. 
"Rah!  Rah!!  Ohooligan!  Boom-boom-erang-boom, 
Papoosa,  Rapoosa!  Ugh!  make  for  us  room. 
We're  coming,  all  coming,  as  on  Ocean  a  gale, — 
Hoopela!  Coopela!!  Westminster  all  Hail!" 
Such  nonsense  as  that  could  not  be  forgi\  en, — 
It  would  shut  in  their  teeth  the  portals  of  heaven. 

All  the  boys  of  Pa's  day  would  rush  up  the  stairs 

Of  Chapel  in  mornings  to  join  in  the  prayers. 

Boys  then  walked  so  straight, — Pa  says  "circumspect," 

Their  backs  might  have  broken,  they  stood  erect. 

They  whispered  on  Sunday  and  thought  it  a  sin 

To  listen  to  birdies,  or  indulge  in  a  wee  grin 

Past  eleven  o'clock  on  Saturday  night 

Lest  the  Sabbath  they'd  knock  as  high  as  a  kite. 

When  at  church,  they  all  sat  as  sober  as  preachers 

And  joined  in  the  praises. — I'll  bet  they  were  screechers. 
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"When  Pa  was  at  college  they  were  all  so  sedate 

Its  a  wonder  to  me  the  hair  on  their  pate 

Had'nt  early  dropped  off  and  been  quite  blown  away 

With  study  so  hard  of  that  blessed  old  day 

With  study  and  musing  and  deep  solemn  thought 

Inside  their  heads. — Pa  says  they  weren't  caught 

In  the  act  of  their  choosing  what  kind  of  good  fruit 

Would  be  served  with  their  dinner, — or  when  they'd  recruit 

A  bird  for  their  luncheon,  goose,  turkey  or  chick. 

I'll  bet  they  wer'nt  caught,  for  they  just  took  their  pick. 

When  Pa  was  at  College,  they  got  np  at  five. 

"Gee" !  boys,  its  a  wonder  the  old  man's  alive. 

I  think  it  indeed  a  most  miserable  sin 

To  ruin  your  health,  and  "bear  it  and  grin," 

By  getting  up  early; — just  think,  up  at  five 

And  yawn,  stretch,  and  mope  and  be  just  half  alive 

Till  eight,  nine  or  ten, — the  time  the  Creator 

Would  have  us  arise, — then  no  incubator 

Is  wanted  by  any  to  hatch  his  "ideas,"  — 

And  doors  open  to  problems,  unlocked  with  no  keys — 

While  Latin  or'Greek^becomes  a  dear  crony 

We'd  bring  to  the  class, — not  riding  a  pony. 

Say: — you  ought  to  hear  Pap  tell  of  his  studious^hours, 

"Goliath  of  Gath"  might  have  envied  his  powers. 

He  played  hide  and  seek  with  the  stars  of  the  sky, — 

He  skipped  with  the  flea,  and  he  flew  with  the  fly, — 

He  knew  all  the  traits  of  the  kingdom  of  brutes 

And  he  darkened  the  heavens  by  throwing  Greek  roots, — 

And  he  tore  great  chunks  out  of  I,atin  at  sight, —  ] 

While  depths  of  the  earth  were  his  fondest  delight, — 

Orations  he  spoke  and  fine  essays  he  wrote, — 

In  debate  "hip  and  thigh"  his*opponent  he  smote, — 

Recited  his  lessons  without  a  lone  error 

"Gosh,''  boys,  but  my  Pap  was  one  "holy  terror." 

If  students  at  college  were  now  like  my  Pap 
Says  he  was,  why, — what  a  curious  old  chap 
Each  student  would  be — he  would  soon  run  to  seed 
lyike  stately  "cat-tails"  in  the  marshes  and  mead, 
He'd  be  blowing  around  like  my  worthy  old  Pop 
Or  be  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  "Curio"  shop. 
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ALUMNL 

R.  C.  McKelvev. 

THESE  Alumni  have  not  been  con- 
ducting themselves  in  a  very  lively 
manner  for  the  last  month  or  so  and  we 
find  ourselves  a  little  short  of  news  just  at 
present.  However  there  was  an  unusually 
large  number  of  them  back  to  spend 
Thanksgiving  with  us  among  whom  were: 
Miss  A.  B.  Park  '03,  Bessie  Henderson  '04 
R.  A.  Henderson  '05,  Anna  Houston  '03, 
P.  A.  Love  '05,  Mary  McElree  '05,  Miss 
Vincent  '03,  R.  N.  Grier  '01,  T.  G.  Thomp- 
son '04,  James  Hazlett  '05,  Lydia  Arm- 
strong '05,  Clyde  Gibson  '02,  M.  M.  Ed- 
mundson  '01. 

Roland  Deevers,  '02,  has  been  elected 
superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  School  of 
the  6th  church,  Pittsburg. 

An  interesting  bit  of  news  comes  to  us 
through  the  Globe  of  James  E.  McNair  a 
former  student  of  Westminster  who  owns 
a  1400  acre  Cattle  Ranch  in  Southern  Kan- 
sas. Mr.  McNair  went  to  school  herewith 
ex-Judge  W.  D.  Wallace  and  J.  Norman 
Martin  p.nd  Dr.  Jesse  Moore.  He  was  a 
star  base-ball  pitcher  and  was  one  of  the 
first  to  throw  a  curved  ball  in  Western 
Pennsylvania. 

His  Cattle  Ranch  is  in  Meade  courty 
in  a  section  of  the  county  which  is  enjoying 
a  great  real  estate  boom  This  is  a  great 
source  of  satisfaction  to  the  townspeople 
and  land  speculators  but  the  ranchmen 
think  they  see  in  it  an  evil  effect  upon  their 
business.  Those  who  are  inclined  to  be 
optimistic  are  glad  to  see  their  land  increas- 
ing in  value  day  by  day.  Meade  county  is 
ki:own  as  the  artisan  district  and  the  Mc- 


Nair ranch  has  splendid  water  facilities. 
During  this  season  of  the  year  the  neigh- 
boring ponds  are  thick  with  wild  duck  and 
an  hours  hunting  here  is  rare  sport  indeed. 

THE  COLLEGE  WORLD.  . 

J.  W.  ACHESON. 

ALLEGHENY  lost  thirty-four  stu- 
dents recently  by  dropping  the  civil 
engineering  course  from  the  curriculum, 
—Ex. 

The  new  schedule  of  examinations  for 
the  academic  department  of  Yale  shows  195 
elective  courses  actually  taken  by  students. 

In  accordance  with  a  new  Fraternity 
rule  at  Lehigh,  Freshmen  are  not  allowed 
to  live  in  their  chapter  houses  until  after 
the  first  term. 

The  annual  Freshman — Sophomore  de- 
bate at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has 
been  set  for  January  10.  The  two  classes 
will  debate  the  Philadelphia  gas-lease  ques- 
tion. 

Every  class  at  Harvard  has  a  mandolin 
club  and  the  University  mandolin  club  is 
composed  of  the  best  men  from  the  class 
clubs. 

The  Triangle  club  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, composed  of  undergraduate  dram- 
atics, is  to  be  allowed  this  year  to  take  a 
longer  trip  than  ever  before.  During  the 
last  three  or  four  years  this  organization, 
which  has  gradually  supplanted  the  Glee 
Club  in  popular  favor,  has  gone  to  the 
Middle  West  giving  performances  in  sever- 
al cities,  notably  Chicago  and  Pittsburg. 
This  year  the  Easter  trip  will  be  extended 
to  St.  Louis.  The  play  for  this  year  has 
been  written  by  two  Seniors. 
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The  University  of  North  Dakota  should 
have  an  excellent  college  paper,  for  in  ad- 
dition to  a  course  in  journalism  recently 
established  in  the  University,  credit  fvill  be 
given  to  the  editors  of  the  college  daily  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  they  do. 

The  list  of  subjects  for  the  Townsend 
—  De^Forrest  essay  prizes,  the  highest  in 
the  academic  department  of  Yale,  include 
"Japanese  Ideals,"  "The  College  and  the 
University,"  "The  Railroads  and  the 
State"  and  "John  Hay." 

The  fever  of  reforming  or  abolishing 
football  or  athletics  in  general  evidently 
has  not  reached  the  far  West  as  yet,  for 
the  athletes  of  the  University  of  California 
will  hereafter  receive  credit  toward  gradu- 
ation for  their  work  on  the  gridiron,  dia- 
mond and  track. 

On  the  return  of  Dr.  Francis  L.  Pattou 
to  Princeton,  after  his  recent  accident  in 
alighting  from  a  street-car  in  Pittsburg,  it 
was  found  by  an  X-ray  examinatiou,  that 
he  had  suffered  a  compound  fracture  at  the 
shoulder  joint.  The  shoulder  was  encased 
in  a  plaster  cast  and  Dr.  Patton  will  be 
obliged  to  wear  this  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Fred  Bennett  of 
Joliet,  111.,  has  offered  Smith  College,  of 
Northampton,  Mass.,  a  million  dollars  and 
a  beautiful  site  if  they  will  move  to  Joliet. 

Plans  have  been  drawn  for  a  new  Yale 
boathouse  to  be  built,  it  is  reported,  from 
the  "reserve"  athletic  fund. 

President  Hopkins  of  Williams  College 
in  a  communication  to  the  college  paper, 
has  put  himself  on  record  in  regard  to  the 
football  question.  He  says:  "We  have 
made  a  business  of  it,  and  have  ruined  it. 


Played  by  gentlemen  in  the  spirit  of  sports- 
men, between  fairly  matched  and  properly 
selected  and  trained  teams,  it  is  the  best 
game  we  have. ' '  He  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
radical  reform,  not  abolition. 

The  faculty  of  Cornell  University  rec- 
ommends that  "a  subsidiary  circulating 
library  on  open  shelves  be  established  for 
the  promotion  of  the  general  culture  of  the 
whole  student  body." 

Of  the  foreign  students  registered  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  eleven  are 
from  Japan.  Of  these  six  are  in  the  Whar- 
ton School  taking  a  financial  course.  Two 
others  are  in  the  Dental  School,  and  two 
in  the  architectural  department. 

It  has  been  calculated,  that  the  tuition 
fee  of  $150  a  >  ear  covers  about  one-sixth  of 
the  expense  of  educating  a  student  in  Cor- 
ntll's  medical  department. 

MUSIC  AND  ART. 

Ethel  Finney 

IN  looking  over  this  month's  literature 
we  find  several  very  able  criticisms  in 
the  "Literary  Digest"  about  music  and 
art  in  general. 

One  of  these  is  a  comment  on  a  rather 
unusual  theory  advanced  by  a  Frenchman 
10  account  for  the  hypnotism  exerted  by 
art.  All  people  endowed  with  a  sense  of  the 
artistic,  no  matter  how  little  developed, 
ogree  that  art  and  music  affect  them  pecu- 
liarly and  seem  to  hypnotize  them  to  some 
degree.  The  author  says  further  that  at 
first  he  attributed  this  impression  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  well  trained 
to  appreciate  all  the  detail  and  nicety  of  a 
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masterful  production.  Fiually,  however  he 
concludes  that  this  impression  made  by  a 
masterful  picture  or  musical  production, 
this  enthusiasm  and  "rapport,"  resembles 
nothing  "so  much  as  falling  in  love  at  first 
sight."  This  is  a  very  unusual  and  strik- 
ing way  of  expressing  and  describing  what 
is  usually  called  "appreciation"  of  music. 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  discussion  go- 
ing on  in  the  musical  and  scientific  world 
about  the  brain  of  a  singer.  A  Welsh 
singer  with  some  degree  of  reputation, 
published  a  book  lately  along  this  line  of 
thought.  Some  of  his  critics  accused  him 
of  saying  that  a  singer  or  musician  need 
have  very  littie  brain  power,  he  uses  so 
much  emotion  and  mechanism  that  he  needs 
little  else.  The  reply  to  this  is  interesting 
and  well  worth  reading.  A  singer  to  be 
truly  a  master  must  use  such  a  wide  range 
of  music  in  order  to  appeal  to  and  reach 
the  highest  and  noblest  of  man's  thoughts 
and  this  would  be  impossible  without  a 
pretty  good  education  and  a  well  trained 
brain. 

Coming  nearer  home  we  find  an  en- 
couraging increase  in  the  art  department. 
An  increase  of  interest,  pupils  and  work. 
If  the  department  keeps  on  growing  at  this 
rate  we  shall  have  something  to  be  proud 
of  before  Dr.  Ferguson  leaves  us,  and 
probably  an  exhibit  at  Commencement. 

All  Junior  orations  for  this  year  have 
been  given  and  the  music  department  has 
heaved  a  great  sigh  of  relief.  It  has  been 
extremely  difficult  with  a  new  faculty,  no 
available  material  and  pianos  which  are 
not  exactly  new,  to  get  enough  music 
worked  up  to  lend  variety  to  the  Friday 
evening  programs.       This  is  something 


which  needs  the  co-operation  of  every 
student  in  College.  The  music  department 
is  here  for  the  students  and  since  this  is 
America  it  must  be  upheld  by  the  students. 
Since  this  is  so,  and  since  you  are  an  Amer- 
ican college  student  is  it  not  your  duty  to 
uphold  that  department  or  from  a  more 
selfish  standpoint,  the  upholding  of  the 
department  will  bring  you  forward  and  de- 
velop your  latent  powers.  If  you  have  a 
gift  should  you  not  develop  that  gift  in- 
stead of  of  wrapping  it  in  a  napkin?  Just 
think  what  possibilities  there  are  hidden 
in  a  body  of  three  hundred  students.  Why 
doesn't  Westminster  College  have  a  Glee 
Club?  Or  a  Mandolin  Club?  Or  a  Male 
Quartette?  Or  even  at  the  least  a  decent 
attendance  at  the  Chorus  Class.  You  ask, 
"Why  doesn't  the  Music  department  do 
something?"  The  music  department  is 
doing  all  it  can  with  what  it  has,  and  it  is 
asking:  "Why  don't  you  do  something  to 
help  us  along?" 

Then  there  is  another  way  than  by 
"taking  lessons"  to  help  on,  not  only  this 
department,  but  the  others  as  well.  Do 
you  know  what  the  word  encouragement 
means?  We'll  you  can  encourage  by  show- 
ing that  you  appreciate.  "How?"  By 
listening.  A  musician  is  a  very  touchy 
instrument,  if  yon  study  only  a  very  little 
bit  you  will  find  out  why,  and  the  least  jar 
or  even  buzz  sets  him  all  out  of  tune  and 
he  can't  play  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
his  playing  is  not  interesting  and  you  are 
bored.  A  college  boy  and  girl  boasts 
that  he  is  a  gentleman  and  she  a  gentle- 
woman, but  a  gentleman  is  always  cour- 
teous. Is  it  courteous  to  whisper  to  your 
neighbor  when  somebody  just  in  front  of 
you  is  trying  to  talk  to  you — in  music. 
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ATHLETICS, 
J- 

AULEY  McAuLEY.  '06. 

In  consequence  of  Grove  City's  can- 
celling the  Thanksgiving  game  the  foot- 
ball season  closed  with  the  second  game 
with  Geneva,  Nov.  18.  This  was  the  most 
hotly  contested  and  most  diflBcult  to  win 
of  the  home  games.  The  teams  were  al- 
most equally  matched  in  size,  Westminster 
having  a  slight  advantage.  Although 
Westminster's  team-work  was  not  up  to 
the  standard  the  individual  playing  was 
harder]  than  usual.  Geneva  played  a 
plucky  game  both  on  the  offensive  and  de- 
fensive but  they  were  unable  to  keep 
Westminster  from  scoring. 

Westminster  received  the  ball  from 
the  kickoff  and  advanced  it  across  the  cen- 
ter of  the  field.  Marks,  right  half,  then 
scored  a  touchdown  from  a  55  yard  run. 
The  second  score  was  made  on  a  quarter- 
quarter-back  kick  from  near  Geneva's 
goal-line.  The  ball  was  kicked  over  the 
goal  line  and  Lambie  fell  on  it  scoring  a 
touchdown.  The  last  touchdown  was 
scored  by  Locke  on  a  line  buck. 

Long  runs  by  Lambie  and  Marks  were 
frequent.  The  team  was  somewhat  weak- 
ened by  the  absence  of  the  regular  quarter- 
back, M.  Scott,  who  was  out  of  the  game 
except  during  the  last  few  minutes  on  ac- 
count of  a  poisoned  hand. 

Lineup — 

Westminster  17.  Geneva  o. 

R.  Scott  1.  e  McElhaney 

Doyle  1.  t  Clifton 

Clarke  1.  g  Stewart 

Smith  c  Bight 

Everhart  r.  g   McKnight 

Elliott  r.  t  Shuman 

Wood  r.  e  George 


McKay  q  Thompson 

Lambie  1.  h  Allen 

Marks  r.  h  McClurkin 

Locke  1.  b  Sterrett 

Touchdowns — Lambie,  Marks,  Locke. 
Goals  from  toachdowns — Locke,  2.  Ref- 
eree— Smith  of  Geneva;  umpire,  Orr  of 
Westminster.  Time  of  halves,  25  minutes 
each. 

This  being  the  last  game,  the  results 
of  the  season  can  be  summed  up.  The 
team  has  beaten  all  of  Westminster's  oldest 
rivals.  Allegheny,  Geneva  and  Grove 
City  have  suffered  overwhelming  defeats 
and  honors  have  been  brought  home  from 
other  fields.  Out  of  eleven  games  nine 
were  won.  In  only  one  of  the  eleven,  the 
first  of  the  season,  did  the  team  fail  to 
score  and  in  none  of  the  nine  games  won, 
did  the  opponents  score.  The  total  num- 
ber of  pomts  scored  by  Westminster  was 
310;  by  opposing  teams,  32.  This  is  an 
athletic  record  of  which  Westminster  will 
always  be  proud  and  among  her  former 
athletes  the  football  team  of  '05  will  hold 
an  honored  place. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Athletic 
Association  W.  J.  Acheson  was  elected 
fcotball  manager  for  the  season  of  '06. 
D.  A.  Doyle  was  elected  manager  of  the 
second  team.  M.  Scott  has  been  elected 
captain  of  the  'varsity  football  team  for '06. 

Now  that  the  "pig-skin"  has  been 
put  away  with  all  the  rest  of  the  football 
gear,  attention  has  been  turned  to  basket- 
ball. For  several  weeks,  practice  has  been 
going  on  in  the  gymnasium.  All  of  last 
year's  team  except  one  will  be  on  the  floor 
this  season  and  the  prospects  for  a  fast  team 
are  bright. 

The  season  opened  auspiciously  Dec. 
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9,  by  Westminster  defeating  the  Buhl  club 
of  Sharon,  40  to  24. 
Lineup: — 

Deevers  f  McQuinston 

Lambie  f  Davis 

Elliott  c  Marquard 

Patterson  g  Manning 

Marks  g  Hughes 

Field   goals — Lambie  7,    Deevers  4, 


Elliott  3,  Patterson  -2,  Marks  i,  Davis  5, 
McQuinston  2,  Marquard  i;  Goals  from 
fouls— Deevers  6,  Marquard  8,  Substitutes 
Kuhn,  McCrory,  Zuver. 

Manager  A.  A.  McDonald  has  arrang- 
ed the  following  schedule;— 
AT  HOME. 
Dec.  9,  '05.   Buhl  Club. 
Dec.  15,  '05.  Alumni. 

1906. 

Jan.  8.   Hiram  College 
Jan.  22.   Grove  City  College. 
Feb.  5.   Allegheny  College. 
Feb.  24.    W.  U.  P. 
March  10.   Geneva  College. 
March  23.  Open. 

ABROAD. 
1906. 

Jan.  12.   W.  U.  P.  at  Pittsburg. 
Jan.  19.    Allegheny  at  Meadville. 
Jan.  30.    Geneva  at  Beaver  Falls. 
Jan.  31.    Beaver  at  Beaver. 
Feb.  1.   East  Liverpool  at  East  Liver- 
pool. 

Feb,  13.   Youngstown  Y.  M.C  A.  at 

Youngstown. 
Feb.  19.   Grove  Cityat  Grove  City. 
March  3.  Buhl  Club  at  Sharon. 


Learn  Telegraphy  and  R.  R.  Accounting 

$50  to  $100  per  mouth  assured  our  grad- 
uates under  bond.  You  dou't  nay  us  un- 
til you  have  a  position.  Largest  system 
of  TeleCTaph  Schools  in  America.  En- 
dorsed by  all  railway  officials.  Opera- 
tors always  in  demand.  Ladies  also 
admitted.    Write  for  catalogue. 

Morse  School  of  Telegraphy 

Cincinnati,  O. ,  Buffalo,  N  Y.,  Atlanta,  Ga..  La 
Crosse,  Wis.,  Texarkana,  Tex.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


By  mail  one  cent  a  copy  more.  Com- 
plete catalog  of  the  McKinley  and 
Century  10c  edition.  Also  the  com- 
plete Schriner's  Library  of  Classical 
Music. 

CHARLES  M.  METZLER  COMPANY, 

At  the  Bridge,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


McKINLEY  &  FRANTZ, 

Druggists, 

Q)r.  Washington  &  Mercer  Sts.  New  Castle 


Appropriate  Christmas  presents 
for  Father,  Mother,  Brother,  Sis- 
ter or  sweet  heart  at  small  profit 
prices  is  a  leading  feature  of  this 
store. 

Boggs  &  Buhl^  Allegheny, 


Special  10  per  cent.  Coupon. 

This  coupon,  if  cut  out,  properly  signed 
and  presented,  will  entitle  any  student 
of  Westminster  College  to  a  special  dis- 
count of  10  percent,  on  all  articles  pur- 
chased in  following  departments:  Milli- 
nery, cloaks  and  suits,  dress  goods  and 
silks,  laces,  gloves,  hosiery,  etc. 

Name  .  — — . 

Euwers,     -     New  Castle 
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The  Thoughts  and  Actions  of  Men* 


'""F'HE  world  of  discovery  is  man's  field 
of  action.  It  is  his  fondest  delight 
to  pursue  investigations  in  the  realms  of 
the  mystical  and  unknown.  He  looks  into 
the  depths  of  the  earth,  he  examines  the 
molecular  structure  of  matter,  he  follows 
with  his  telescope  the  courses  of  the  stars 
and  planets,  and,  still  unsatisfied,  he  also 
studies  himself,  the  most  intricate,  complex 
and  inscrutable  subject  of  all. 

But  man's  spirit  thrives  on  difiSculties, 
and  rejoices  in  things  chat  seem  impossible. 
"Tliere  are  no  Alps"  was  lived,  if  not 
spoken  ages  before  the  iron-willed  Corsican 
took  c;)mmand  of  the  French.  It  is  the 
actions  of  determined,  ambitious  men  that 
are  recorded  in  history.  Man  sees  what  he 
is  not,  thinks  of  what  he  may  be,  and,  dis- 
contented with  the  present,  he  hurls  it 
behind  him,  makes  impassable  mountains 
his  highways,  makes  oceans  to  be  as  though 
they  were  not,  and  invades  the  realms  of 
things  beyond, 

A  purpose  in  life  is  the  necessary  pre- 
cedent of  works  Man's  purposes  may  be 
open  and  praiseworthy;  they  may  also  be 
secret  and  destructive.  But  such  cannot 
find  a  safe  hiding  place^in  his  heart,  for,  ere 
they  rest  there  long,  the  act  of  his  hand  will 
play  traitor  to  the  thought  of  his  artful 


brain,  and,  by  the  character  that  is  then 
found  to  have  developed  within  him,  will 
his  real  worth  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
and  supremacy  be  determined. 

We  live  in  a  manner  that  seems  to 
to  imply  unshackled  independence,  liberty 
without  a  tie  to  bind,  and  yet,  we  may  find, 
in  every  human  heart,  the  consciousness 
that  there  exists  a  universal  controlling 
agency  that  is  more  than  human,  whose 
wisdom  we  cannot  comprehend,  whose  mo- 
tives we  cannot  fathom.  Man  sees,  in  the 
material  world,  evidence  that  an  Omnis- 
cient Being  has  been  planning  and  working 
before  him.  He  reads,  in  the  objects  that 
surround  him,  purposes  that  were  origi- 
nated by  infinite  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing, and,  after  the  impressions  thus  receiv- 
ed, does  he  pattern  his  thoughts,  ideals  and 
aspirations.  But,  be  our  environment  what 
it  may,  absolute  rest  of  our  powers  and  fac- 
ulties is  unknown.  The  idea  of  inaction 
was  ne  er  created  by  our  imagination,  nor 
can  it  be  found  in  the  wanderings  of  our 
phantasy.  Action  is  a  part  of  life;  it  was 
so  ordained  by  our  Creator  and  the  natural 
conditions  of  our  existence  demand  it. 
lyOgical  thought  and  intelligent  action; 
where  shall  we  rank  them?  They  are  the 
powers  that  raise  up  empires,  that  form 
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governments,  that  develop  civilizations; 
they  are  the  forces  that  bring  order  out  of 
chaos.  Action,  the  language  in  which 
thoughts  and  motives  are  read,  the  material 
of  which  history  is  made.  Thought,  the 
originator  of  all  ihat  is  good  and  beautiful 
and  true,  also  wields  the  power  of  destruc- 
tion, ruin,  death.  It  is  a  fountain  of  bless- 
ing or  a  fountain  of  woe;  from  its  depths 
there  may  spring  the  sweet  waters  of  hope, 
joy,  and  peace,  or  it  may  belch  forth  an 
angry  torrent  of  contention,  malicious  hate 
and  vice.  Even  thus  varied,  extensive  and 
overvi^helming  are  the  capabilities  and  pow- 
ers of  the  mind.  Man  thinks,  and  in  the 
very  act  he  exercises  a  faculty  which  he 
can,  in  but  slight  measure,  control  or 
understand,  for  the  power  of  thought, 
planted  within  us  by,  and  originating  in. 
Divinity  itself,  is  beyond  human  compre- 
hension and  analysis;  it  has  laughed  at  the 
wisdom  of  philosophers  ever  since  history 
began  to  record  the  deeds  of  men.  The 
very  fact  that  it  is  mystical  and  profound 
courts  investigation,  and,  when  he  attempts 
to  explain  the  workings  of  the  mind,  man 
must  think  his  deepest  and  noblest  thought, 
for  how  can  one  study  the  wonders  of  the 
intellect  without,  in  some  way,  acknowl- 
edging the  transcendent  wisdom  and  power 
of  its  Creator?  And  well  it  is  that  this  must 
be  conceded,  for  man  cannot  accomplish 
his  greatest  work  until  he  realizes  that 
there  is  a  mind  with  keener  perception  than 
his  own,  that  there  is  something  to  do 
greater  than  he  has  done;  aye,  he  must  feel 
that  thoughts  have  been  formed  more  pro- 
found than  his,  that  deeds  have  been  done 
and  will  yet  be  done  that  are  beyond  the 
power  of  man  to  duplicate.  Yes,  there 
must  always  be  something  for  man's  inspi- 


ration, or  he  will  degenerate;  and,  till  time 
shall  no  longer  be  measured,  there  w  ill  be 
a  goal  which,  like  the  phantom  oases  of  the 
desert,  ever  in  sight  yet  ever  recedeing,  will 
beckon  him  onward.  Permanent  retrogres- 
sion cannot  be,  for  man's  nature  rebels 
against  subordination  though  he  is  never 
entirely  independent;  therefore  his  mind  is 
continually  active,  ever  on  the  alert,  striv- 
ing to  free  himself  from  the  bonds  of  his 
environment  and  to  realize,  with  blissful 
contentment,  the  position  and  achievements 
which  an  ambitions  fancy  has  pictured,  for 
there  breathes  no  man  "with  soul  so  dead" 
that  he  has  not  created  an  ideal  to  which 
his  life  shall  be  likened. 

Man  lives  in  stern  realities.  He  has  a 
mind  that  can  comprehend  the  abstract,  dis- 
cern the  mystical,  and,  in  a  measure,  under- 
stand the  infinite.  No  probIt;ms  come  be- 
fore him  to  which  ht  bo  vs  in  unresisting 
submission;  no  phenomena  of  nature  does 
he  permit  to  thwart  his  designs  without  a 
struggle.  His  intellectual  powers  strive 
with  .focial  conditions,  with  the  mysterie? 
of  civil  relationship  and  development,  with 
the  entanglements  of  international  diplo- 
macy, and  his  nature  is  still  unsatisfied 
until  those  desires  which  pertain  not  to  this 
world  are  given  room  to  grow.  And  so 
man  lives,  recognizing  no  created  equal,  a 
being  whose  thoughts  are  mysterious, 
whose  actions  are  far  reaching  and  wonder- 
ful, whose  strange  complexity  has  defied 
the  assaults  of  scientific  investigation  and 
with  whose  nature  fixed  laws  and  exact 
definitions  can  have  little  to  do,  for  charac- 
ter building  is  not  a  science.  There  is 
something  in  the  grandest  work  of  the 
Creator  that  science  can  never  explain. 
Some  phases  of  our  being  must  ever  remain 
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closed  against  this  fearless  investigator  of 
all  things,  else  man's  individuality  will  in 
time  be  lost.  Let  man  be  once  robbed  of 
his  individual  purpose,  or  let  him  be  made 
to  feel  that  he  is  but  a  toy  in  the  hands  of 
fate,  and  he  will  be  swept  from  his  course 
by  the  giddy  irresistible  whirl  of  hu- 
man existence,  and  on  the  history  of  his 
life  there  will  be  set,  with  an  eternal  clasp, 
the  seal  of  failure. 

But  such  need  not  be  our  destiny,  for 
better  things  are  yet  to  be  than  ever  were. 
Conditions  exist  that  make  it  easier  to  rise 
than  to  fall.  The  lofty  clouds  of  our  ideals 
swell,  with  abundant  showers  of  thought 
the  streams  of  action  and  habit;  these  flow 
through  the  hills  and  valleys  of  life  till  they 
blend  silently  with  the  mighty  ocean  of 
character;  and  the  broad  unfathomed  main 
of  strong  character  forms  again  the  ideals 
that  fashion  men's  lives  in  succeeding  years. 
Thu.s,  life  seems  to  follow  an  unchanging 
law,  that  holds  all  men  in  its  relentless 
grasp,  and  yet  it  is  not  a  law  that  forbids 
development,  for,  as  long  as  the  record  of 
the  past  shall  be  preserved,  there  will  be 
placed  before  us  all  the  characters  known  to 
the  historian's  pen,  and  ours  it  will  be  to 
seek  out  and  emulate  the  truest,  the  noblest 
and  the  best. 

Deeds  cannot  be  without  an  incentive, 
and  the  inward  spur  of  an  outraged  honor 
or  an  insulted  dignity,  the  sting  of  a 
wounded  spirit,  the.  remorseful  conscious- 
ness of  duty  unperformed,  these  stand  in 
towering  pre-eminence  among  the  forces 
that  arouse  men  to  action.  There  are 
chords  in  every  human  heart  that  respond 
in  their  sweetest  tones  to  the  touch  of  a 
power  divine,  filling  man's  whole  being 
with  the  music  of  more  exalted  thoughts, 


worthier  purposes,  and  a  truer  conception 
of  why  he  was  created  and  why  he  lives; 
other  strings  there  are  that  vibrate,  in  aw- 
ful harmony,  to  the  sweep  of  a  satanic 
hand,  sending  forth  a  melancholy  dirge, 
filling  the  human  heart  with  a  vicious, 
overwhelming  desire  to  do  wickedly  and 
arousing  the  throes  of  an  angry  passion 
such  as  no  wild  lord  of  creation  can  ever 
feel. 

What  a  truly  wonderful  being,  then,  is 
man?  He  comprises  ir  his  nature  the  con- 
tending extremes  of  good  and  evil.  He 
possesses  some  emotions  that  reflect  the 
image  of  his  Maker,  and  others  that  are 
well  worthy  of  the  prince  of  darkness. 
Thus  man's  heart  is  a  battlefield,  and  while 
right  endures  and  wrong  is  unchained,  the 
relentless  struggle  between  one  thought  and 
another,  between  one  act  and  another,  be- 
tween one  life  and  another  will  still  go  on. 
Man  is  capable  of  despising  himself  and 
condemning  his  own  faults;  there  is  also 
a  power  within  him  that  can  make  him 
conscious  of  his  own  virtues.  And  this  is 
why  our  race  still  lives  and  develops,  why 
civilization  advances  and  barbarism  re- 
cedes, why  the  love  of  liberty  grows  and 
contentment  in  servitude  declines,  why 
government  rises  and  anarchy  falls. 

Honor  and  manhood  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  mere  attainments  to  be  despised 
at  a  whim  and  assumed  at  our  pleasure. 
Those  parts  of  our  nature  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  centuries,  those  that  have  shone 
with  their  brightest  lustre  in  times  of  peril 
and  at  the  crises  of  history,  must  still  be 
recognized  as  a  safeguard  of  church,  state 
and  society.  Human  nature  possesses  the 
same  fundamental  elements  today  as  it  did 
•<fi  hen  the  first  gardners  were  driven  from 
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Paradise.  Then  man's  baser  instincts  had 
triumphed,  but  his  nobler  desires  were  not 
destroyed  and  they  still  live  to  be  felt  as  a 
mighty  power  in  determining  the  destiny 
of  modern  generations.  Social  creeds  may 
change,  forms  of  government  may  change, 
policies  of  nations  may  change,  but  the  line 
between  right  and  wrong  remains  the  same ; 
a  line  that  can  be  followed  through  all  the 
contentions  of  history,  and  it  will  yet  be 
unended  when  the  veil  of  the  future  shall 
be  drawn  aside.  Man's  thoughts,  words 
and  actions  are  the  elements  that  constitute 
life,  and  whether  his  life  shall  be  lived  for 
good  or  for  ill  may  be  read  in  the  character 
of  his  thoughts.  His  life  is  the  noblest, 
his  work  is  the  best,  his  worth  to  his  fellow 
men  is  the  greatest  whose  mind  is  the  pur- 
est and  whose  thoughts  are  turned  toward 
the  Author  of  thought. 

Then,  in  this  world  of  strife,  let  us 
strive  to  raise  our  lives  to  that  higher  plane 
where  virtue  is  exalted  and  vice  is  abased, 
where  liberty  is  honored  and  license  de- 
spised, where  truth  and  justice  are  cherish- 
ed in  the  hearts  of  all.  '02 

FOOT  BALL  REFORM. 

FORASMUCH  as  many  have  taken  in 
hand  to  set  forth  a  declaration  of 
those  things  which  are  surely  believed 
among  us,  even  as  they  have  been  lately  de- 
livered to  us  by  eye  witnesses,  as  well  as  by 
the  press,  it  seemed  good  to  me  also  that 
one  who  has  also  that  one  who  has  always 
been  an  admirer  of  college  sports  should 
say  a  word,  less  to  enlighten  than  to  im- 
press. 

It  would  be  as  much  out  of  place  for 
me  to  lay  down  some  new  rules  for 
football  as  for  a  life-long  resident  of  the 


city  to  .start  a  farm  paper,  a  cow  to  learn 
type-writing,  or  a  lawyer  to  be  honest. 
Not  that  the  game  needs  no  amendment, 
and  that  even  those  who  know  the  game 
thoroughly,  as  well  as  those  who  have  nev- 
er witnessed  one  have  lately  been  aroused 
and  even  appalled  at  the  death  list  caused 
by  football. 

It  is  true  that  a  long  list  of  deaths 
could  be  made  in  many  vocations  in  life, 
but  is  there  not  a  difference  between  deaths 
caused  by  accidents  in  the  routine  of  one's 
daily  business  and  that  which  is  called 
"amusement"  or  "sport"?  It  is  also  true, 
and  many  are  they  who  can  testify  to  the 
same,  that  scores  are  scarred  and  maimed 
who  are  never  reported  outside  of  the  col- 
lege. 

Although  it  was  the  extreme  pleasure 
of  the  writer  to  indulge  in  but  one  and  a 
half  games  during  a  three  years'  course  in 
college,  yet  where  is  the  person  that  will 
say  that  he  did  not  take  his  part  on  the 
side-lines  to  help  cheer  the  representatives 
of  his  Alma  Mater  on  to  victory. 

For  the  first  reason  then,  such  an  one 
should  not  attempt  to  show  the  boys  how 
to  play  football,  but  for  the  second  it  seems 
that  a  word  from  one  who  has  been  so  in- 
terested should  at  least  be  listened  to,  and 
if  worthy  of  consideration,  cause  some 
others  to  "go  and  do  likewise."  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  decry  football,  nor  to  try  to 
arouse  a  feeling  that  will  banish  it  from 
our  colleges,  as  long  as  there  is  nothing  to 
take  its  place  but  rather  to  reform  it.  It 
has  come  to  the  point  where  either  reform 
or  banishment  is  necessary.  The  great 
leaders  of  today  prefer  the  former.  The 
latter  should  not  and  will  not  come  until 
something  better  can  be  substituted.     It  is 
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far  from  the  idea  of  the  average  college 
man  that  such  games  as  Ping  Pong, 
Thumbs  up  or  Pussy  wants  a  corner,  should 
be  substituted  for  football.  That  which 
develops  the  man  is  needed.  That  which 
develops  him  physically  mentally  and 
morally  is  the  education  which  best  fits 
him  for  life's  duties;  and  the  neglect  of 
one  of  these  will  handicap  him  in  "the 
race  of  life."   But  why  should  we  in  our 


endeavor  to  get  it,  permit  those  things 
which  cut  off  a  strong  young  life  in  the 
morning  of  youth  with  a  clear  bright  day 
before  him;  or  that  which  is  more  common, 
to  start  out  on  life's  journey  maimed  and 
scarred  in  body  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
"Bravos!"  from  the  side-lines,  or  a  few 
months  of  risky,  reckless  "sport". 

Jos.  M.  McCalmont,  '03. 


Ebitorial. 


OUR  first  semester  is  fast  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  Westminster  students 
are  soon  to  undergo  the  novel  experience 
of  a  semi-yearly  examination.  Already 
the  professors  are  beginning  to  look  sternly 
just,  while  that  "I  told  you  so"  expression 
becomes  more  and  more  marked;  and  every 
day  the  worn  student  adds  a  few  extra 
inches  to  the  length  of  his  face,  as  be 
meditates  upon  the  dire  uncertanties  attend- 
ant upon  a  Physics  or  Chemistry  examina- 
tion. Cramming  is  the  highest  aim  as  well 
as  the  last  hope  of  all.  And  with  this  un- 
usual putting  forth  of  effort  in  preparation 
for  the  auspicious  time,  the  oft-  discussed 
question  as  to  the  effectualness  of  final  ex- 
aminations as  a  test  of  the  student's  work 
again  suggests  itself.  In  classes  as  large 
as  many  of  ours,  where  the  teacher  "can- 
not get  properly  acquainted  with  his  stu- 
dents" in  regular  class  room  work,  the 
examination  must  to  a  great  extent  deter- 
mine the  estimate  to  be  placed  upon  the 
student's  work     But  as  to  the  truth  of 


such  a  test  is  there  not  great  doubt?  Does 
not  this  very  "cramming"  which  is  the 
order  of  the  day  here  disprove  its  effectual- 
ness? Everyone  knows  that  the  examina- 
tions will  come  at  a  stated  time,  and  accord- 
ingly a  great  many  students  postpone  hard 
study  and  real  work  until  such  a  time  as 
they  deem  proper  wherein  to  commit  the 
text  so  as  to  remember  it  only  until  exam- 
ination shall  be  passed,  deceive  the  teacher 
and  obtain  a  lying  grade.  Such  a  method 
of  examination  certainly  does  not  stimulate 
independent  thinking  and  continuous  study 
which  alone  is  really  of  lasting  benefit. 
Would  not  many  shorter  unannounced 
tests  be  a  more  effective  stimulant  to  con- 
tinued effort,  a  truer  demand  for  independ- 
ent effort  and  impromptu  thinking,  and 
as  well  a  more  real  test  of  the  student's 
work? 

THIS  is  a  time  for  making  new  resolu- 
tions and  as  well  for  remaking  old 
ones.   The  Junior  class  certainly  deserves 
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commendation  for  the  way  it  has  begun 
the  New  Year.  For  at  their  first  meeting 
this  year  the  Juniors  determined  that,  dis- 
regarding the  disappointments  and  dis- 
couragements resulting  from  the  publish- 
ing of  former  annuals,  and  overlooking 
the  difficulties  already  encountered  in  the 
preparation  of  the  present  one,  they  will 
edit  an  Argo.  So  do  they  conceive  their 
duty  to  themselves,  succeeding  classes,  and 
to  Westminster  College.  Westminster  cer- 
tainly should  have  an  Argo.  We  have  as 
much  literary  ability  here  as  many  schools 
who  have  for  years  published  annuals,  and 
we  must  have  the  Argo  wherein  to  show 
our  literary  standing  to  other  colleges  and 
to  the  world  at  large.  There  is  no  reason 
why  our  annual  may  not  in  time  be  made 
to  at  least  pay  the  expenses  of  its  publica- 
tion. The  experiences  of  the  two  former 
years  are  certainly  rather  discouraging. 
But  we  Juniors  deem  it  our  duty  to  the 
coming  Greater  Westminster  to  sacrifice 
time,  labor,  and  perhaps  money  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  annual.  Once  firmly  estab- 
lished custom  will  soon  determine  its  yearly 
publication.  We  are  very  fortunate  in  the 
choice  of  our  Argo  staff  and  consider  our- 
selves especially  well  equipped  for  the  edit- 
ing of  our  annual.  But  we  need  also  the 
willing  co  operation  not  only  of  every 
member  of  the  class  but  also  of  the  entire 
school,  and  its  alumni  and  friends.  With 
such  assistance  we  hope  to  put  forth  an 
Argo  which  will  reflect  great  credit  upon 
our  Alma  Mater. 


ON  another  page  we  have  printed  a 
notice  of  the  offering  of  the  John 
Barrett  prizes,  together  with  the  list  of 
subjects  which  may  be  chosen,  and  the 


rules  of  competition.  We  hope  that  this 
may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  and  may 
suggest  to  some  participation  in  the  con- 
test. For  why  may  Westminster  not  be 
represented  in  this  contest?  Her  students 
have  competed  successfully  not  only  in 
contests  of  physical  powers  but  also  in  con- 
tests of  intellectual  ability.  It  is  but  a  few 
years  since  Westminster  was  T'roud  to  hear 
of  the  successful  competition  of  two  of  her 
students  in  the  Cecil  Rhodes  examination, 
a  contest  open  to  students  of  every  college 
of  the  United  States.  We  have  perhaps  as 
great  literary  ability  as  many  larger  schools 
of  learning,  excellent  instruction  and  train- 
ing, and  opportunity  for  research  work 
not  great,  but  nevertheless  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  Therefore,  why  not  compete? 


HAVE  you  ever  stopped  to  think  how 
much  we,  in  forming  our  personal 
opinions,  are  influenced  by  the  opinions  of 
others?  How  ready  tve  are  to  abandon  a 
careful  examination  of  the  facts  and  ac- 
cept the  opinion  of  perhaps  the  majority? 
It  seems  to  be  a  natural  tendency  for  us  to 
want  to  be  on  the  popular  side.  Back  of 
this  tendency,  stimulating  and  augmenting 
it,  is  the  desire  to  be  a  friend,  a  "good 
fellow,"  with  the  greatest  number  possible. 
For  it  is  by  a  common  agreement  on  a  com- 
mon interest  that  such  a  relationship  is 
created  and  nourished.  Or  in  other  words, 
we  recognize  that  "birds  of  a  feather  flock 
together."  We  desire  to  be  of  the  same 
feather  as  the  majority,  and  to  accomplish 
this  end  we  often  sacrifice  our  own  personal 
opinions  and  convictions. 

Perhaps  the  principal  reason  for  this 
desire  to  be  on  the  popular  side  is  the  fear 
of  criticism  from  the  same,  in  case  our 
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opinion  should  run  counter  to  theirs.  We 
can  ignore  with  a  feeling  of  security,  the 
criticism  of  the  minority,  but  as  soon  as  the 
gun  of  popular  criticism  is  aimed  at  us,  our 
first  impulse  is  to  hoist  the  flag  of  t'-uce, 
run  over  and  get  behind  the  gun,  and  help 
to  shoot  down  the  men  that  have  had  the 
courage  to  stand  by  their  own  convictions. 
For  there  is  no  man  whom  we  would  rath- 
er see  go  out  of  prominence,  than  the  one 
who  has  stood  for  what  he  thought  to  be 
right  when  we,  fearing  the  sting  of  censure 
have  deserted  like  cowards. 

The  popular  side  of  any  question  is  not 
necessarily  the  right  side;  in  fact  it  is  often 
the  reverse.  So  we  are  not  safe  in  accept- 
ing it  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  popular. 
No  man  is  justified  in  having  an  opinion 
which  he  himself  has  not  formed  by  a  care- 
ful examination  of  facts,  guided  by  his 
own  conception  of  right  and  wrong. 


The  class  of  1907  have  taken  up  the 
work  on  their  Argo  with  an  interest  that 
is  bound  to  make  it  a  success.  This  move- 
ment should  receive  the  hearty  support  of 
every  student  in  Westminster  college,  for  it 
is  primarily  a  representation  of  every  phase 
of  college  life  and  is  therefore  dependent 
upon  the  undergraduate  body  for  its  sup- 
port and  ultimate  success.  Everyone  show- 
ing a  willingness  to  help  the  class  in  this 
undertaking  will  show  a  right-mindedness, 
in  keeping  with  good,  college  spirit. 


Mary  had  a  iittle  lamb, 

'Twas  good  beyond  all  question: 
And  then  she  went  and  had  some  more 

And  then  had  indigestion. — Ex. 


HOLCADESMIKRAL 

Small  boy's  definition  of  a  meridian — 
"A  meridian  is  a  menagere  lion  running 
around  the  earth." 

Have  you  Bible  students  ever  read 
anything  about  football  in  the  Bible?  If 
you  haven't  look  in  Hezekiah  3:14. 

Frank  Shrader — "I  hardly  agree  with 
Prof.  Hewetsou's  views  in  regard  to  pro- 
posing," 

Teacher — "Johnny,  what  was  the  bat- 
tle cry  of  the  Revolution  which  even  now 
brings  tears  to  our  eyes?" 

Johnny — ' '  In  Onion  there  is  strength . ' ' 

A  Hall  girl — "Tell  me  truly  how  does 
macaroni  really  grow?" 

Jack  McKay  as  the  train  approached 
the  station  known  as  Love — "I  believe  I'll 
get  off  here,  I  wouldn't  mind  being  in 
love." 

"Are  you  Hungary?" 

"Yes;  Siam." 

"Well,  come  along;  I'll  Fiji." 

Brown  to  Mr.  Dickey,  just  as  the  Hack 
was  leaving  the  Hall — "Did  you  see  me 
holding  her  hand?" 

Mr.  Dickey — "That  was  my  hand 
you  were  holding." 

Teacher — "Johnny,  repeat  after  me — 
'Moses  was  an  austere  man  and  made 
atonetment  for  the  sins  of  his  people.'  " 

Johnny — "Moses  was  an  oyster  man 
and  made  ointment  for  the  shins  of  his 
his  people." 

Miss  Park — "Girls,  I  believe  I  have 
heart  trobule.  I  really  don't  know  what's 
wrong  with  my  heart  this  semester." 
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"  'Tis  said  some  girls  are  pressed  for 
time — some  for  the  fun  of  it.'"  McKay — 
"I'm  going  to  do  some  pressing  for  the  fun 
of  it." 

Stranger — "What  is  peculiar  about 
Friday  nights  at  Westminster?" 

Miss  Cochran — "Friday  nights  are  the 
only  nights  there." 

"If  I  were  that  young  man  I  would 
take  heart." 

Miss  Davida  B'inney — "Whose,  his 
or  mine?" 

"If  college  bred  is  a  four-year  loaf, 
(The  Smart  Set  says  it's  so) 

Oh,  tell  me  where  the  flour  is  found 
For  us  who  need  the  dough." 

There  was  a  young  man  from  Laconia, 
Whose  mother-in-law  had  pneumonia 
He  hoped  for  the  worst,  and  on  May 

2ISt, 

He  buried  her  'neath  the  begonia. 

---The  Independent. 

Miss  Kline — "You  know  that  part  of 
Bible  they  don't  put  in  any  more — the 
apothecary  (apocrophy)." 

Miss  Cochran — "I  don't  see  why  they 
always  have  lectures  and  concerts  on  Friday 
nights." 

Prof.  Freeman  in  Astronomy— -"Mr. 
Rose,  which  direction  do  the  nodes  move 
when  they  regress?" 

Mr.  Rose — "The  other  way." 

"Could    anyone,   love,   between  us 
come?' ' 
He  asked  in  accents  tender. 
"Were  they  to  do  so  now,  my  own, 
They'd  have  to  be  mighty  slender." 

—Ex. 


Miss  Douthett — "The  last  piece  of 
bread  surely  doesn't  signify  the  old  maid, 
I  hope?    I  got  it." 

A  CHALLENGE. 

The  members  of  the  Wright  House 
hereby  challenge  any  other  crowd  of  bona 
fide  students  of  Westminster  College,. room- 
ing under  the  same  honse-roof ,  to  a  series 
of  contests  in  any,  or  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing sports  or  games:  basket-ball,  foot- 
ball, base-ball,  hand-ball,  sock-ball,  push- 
ball, tennis,  golf ,  hockey,  lacrosse,  billiards 
pool,  polo,  bowling,  cricket,  euchre,  check- 
ers, seven-up,  cinch,  five  hundred,  casino, 
pedro,  flinch,  chess,  old  maids,  authors, 
dominoes,  marbles,  catty,  boxirg  fencing, 
eating,  jumping,  running,  rowing,  shooting 
wrestling,  swimming,  skating,  hunting, 
sleeping,  whist,  or  any  other  scientific 
game.  Signed:  "Jack"  Scott,  Pres., 

"Jack"  McKay,  V.  Pres., 
"Irish"  McClurg,  Treas., 
"Flicker"  McDonald,  Sec, 
"Midget"  Scott,  Capt., 
"Happy"  Orr,  Mgr., 
"Doc"  Fulton,  Trainer, 
"Spike"  Fulton,  Clerk, 
"Wrinkle"  Simison,  Att'y. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Senior  class,  Mr. 
Ernest  Calhoun  was  elected  Senior  Pipe  of 
Peace  orator.  Mr.  Roy  Marks  was  elected 
by  the  Junior  Class,  as  the  Junior  orator. 

The  invitations  to  the  Junior- Freshman 
Banquet,  Feb.  9,  are  out. 

Everybody  seems  to  be  enjoying  to  the 
full  extent,  the  fine  skating  at  the  mill-dam. 
The  ice  has  not  been  better  in  many  years. 

The  Senior  class  have  decided  to  com- 
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mence  the  wearing  of  cap  and  gown  next 
Semester,  on  Frida>s  and  to  chapel  service. 

We  were  sorry  to  see  the  'poor  attend- 
ance at  the  Hiram  game  here.  Our  mana- 
ger has  gone  to  much  trouble  and  expense 
to  have  a  good  home  schedule,  and  it  is 
our  duty  to  give  him  proper  support. 

ALUMNL 

R.  C.  McKei^vey. 
Hugh  McCartney  '03  preached  in  the 
U.  P.  church  of  Eau  Claire,  Pa.,  Dec.  24. 

Armor  Veazey  '02  spent  the  Christmas 
vacation  with  his  parents  here.  Mr. 
Veazey  is  thoroughly  enjoying  his  work  at 
Cornell  and  though  he  is  kept  very  busy, 
seems  to  thrive  on  it. 

Breaden  McElree  '96,  James  Edgar  '00 
and  Milton  Magill  '05  have  returned  to 
work  in  Allegheny  Theological  Seminary. 

Howell  Getty  '03  attended  a  smoker 
given  by  the  Pittsburgh  chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Bank  Clerks.  A 
money-counting  contest  wbs  one  of  the 
features  of  the  evening  and  Mr.  Getty  took 
first  place  possibly  from  the  force  of  a  habit 
formed  here  at  college.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  know  him  that  he  took 
first  place  in  the  preliminary  and  the  inter- 
collegiate oiatorical  contests  during  his 
course  at  Westminster.  The  feat  perform- 
ed at  the  smoker  was  that  of  counting  $911 
and  placing  it  in  straps  and  piles  in  the 
short  space  of  thirteen  minutes  and  twenty- 
five  seconds.  Second  to  Mr.  Getty  was  A. 
G.  Boal  '96  of  the  Union  National  Bank  of 


Elizabeth,  with  a  record  of  fourteen  min- 
utes and  nineteen  seconds.  Both  men  de- 
sire credit  for  their  cleverness  and  remark- 
able speed.  The  prize  awarded  to  first 
place  was  ten  dollars. 

Chas  Baldwin  '02  has  been  obliged  to 
give  up  his  work  at  the  Allegheny  seminary 
on  account  of  poor  health. 

Robert  Yourd  '05  who  has  been  princi- 
pal of  the  Norfolk  Mission  College,  Norfolk 
Va. ,  since  September  took  sick  a  short  time 
before  the  holidays  and  was  compelled  to 
return  home.  Mr.  Yourd  is  better  now 
but  does  not  expect  to  go  back  to  his  posi- 
tion. 

We  are  happy  to  note  that  H.  G. 
Snodgrass  '02  is  over  his  recent  attack  of 
typhoid. 

Rev.  L.  K.  Peacock  '98  pastor  of  the 
First  church,  Sharon,  Pa.,  has  been  voted 
an  increase  in  salary  of  $300  by  his  appre- 
ciative congregation. 

Loa  Mitchell  '04  was  confined  to  her 
bed  for  several  days  during  the  holidays  by 
an  attack  of  rheumatism. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Ferguson  '99  pastor  of  the 
First  U.  P.  church.  New  Castle,  Pa.,  deliv- 
ered a  special  sermon  Dec.  24  in  honor  of 
the  fifty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  congre- 
gation .  It  has  had  only  three  pastors  dur- 
ing that  time. 

Dr.  D.  G.  McKay  '78  has  received  a 
call  from  the  First  U.  P.  congregation  of 
Indianapolis. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Cameron  has  removed  from 
Newark,  N.  J.  to  Lancaster,  O. 
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THE  COLLEGE  WORLD. 

J.  W.  ACBHSON. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  football 
has  such  a  hue  and  cry  been  raised  against 
the  game  as  at  the  close  of  the  last  season. 
From  almost  every  college  some  voice  has 
been  raised  decrying  the  most  popular  of 
college  sports.  This  sudden  and  well  nigh 
universal  censure  of  the  game  no  doubt  has 
arisen  from  the  larger  number  of  fatalities 
this  last  season  resulting  from  football,  but 
there  seems  to  be  other  evils  charged 
against  the  game  as  played  at  present 
among  our  colleges. 

The  council  of  Columbia  University 
adopted  resolutions  which  include  grave 
charges  against  the  game.  The  president 
was  advised  to  take  such  action  as  he 
deemed  proper  to  correct  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  sentiment  among  the  students,  and 
to  restore  athletics  to  their  proper  place  in 
the  life  of  the  uriversity.  Adding,  that 
at  present  athletics  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  class  of  trained  athletes;  that  athletic 
sports  had  taken  on  a  professional  aspect 
due  to  coaching  and  a  large  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  training,  and  that  too 
much  commercialism  was  attendant  on  in- 
ter-collegiate competitions. 

Acting  on  these  resolutions  Columbia 
University  has  prohibited  the  present  game 
of  football.  And  well  might  they  do  so 
it  it  has  brought  about  all  these  evils. 
Whether  otiier  schools  will  follow  her  ex- 
ample remains  to  be  seen. 

New  York  university  took  up  the 
question,  and  called  together  representa- 
tives from  over  fifty  colleges  and  universi- 
ties.   From  these  a  committee  was  appoin- 


ted to  confer  with  the  present  Football 
Rules  committee. 

In  nearly  every  school  the  question  is 
being  agitated.  Two  remedies  seem  to  be 
universally  under  consideration  either  the 
substitution  of  the  present  English  Rugby 
game,  or  else  the  present  American  game 
with  such  modifications  as  shall  promise  to 
eliminate  the  existing  evils.  It  is  a  debat- 
able question  whether  the  Rugbv  game 
would  actually  lessen  the  danger  to  '  limb 
and  life,  while  the  present  American  foot- 
ball is  not  intended  to  be  a  parlor  game. 
The  most  rational  view  is  to  eliminate  as 
manj'  of  the  existing  evils  as  possible  with- 
out essentially  changing  the  character  of 
the  game,  and  then  let  students  choose  be- 
tween cramped  limbs  over  a  chessboard,  or 
bruised  shins  on  the  football  field. 

In  the  426  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  United  States  are  enrolled  175,000 
students. 

Sibley  College  at  Cornell  University 
has.  abolished  final  examinations,  which 
shortens  the  examination  period  ^rom  twelve 
days  to  nine  and  a  half.  The  time  thus 
saved  is  made  a  vacation  period. 

Thirty  foreign  countries  and  forty-nine 
States  and  territories  are  represented  by 
students  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  recently  announced  at  Prince- 
ton, that  no  student  would  be  admitted  to 
the  civil  engineering  course,  as  a  freshman, 
with  a  condition  in  any  part  of  his  mathe- 
matics. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Shonts,  chairman  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  has  given  to 
Montrouth  College  $10,000  as  part  of  the 
$30,000  needed  to  obtain  an  additional  $30- 
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ooo  which  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  had  prom- 
ised to  give  the  college  for  a  library. 

At  Bryn  Mawr  the  new  regulations 
direct  that  a  student,  who,  at  the  end  of  her 
junior  year,  has  received  a  grade  below  70 
per  cent.,  in  half  of  the  hours  she  has  thus 
far  taken,  shall  be  informed  that  she  cannot 
graduate  at  the  end  of  her  fourth  year,  but, 
in  order  to  obtain  her  degree,  must  return 
to  the  college  for  an  additional  year. 

The  John  Hopkins  Club,  composed  of 
alumni  of  that  institution,  has  decided  to 
build  a  new  club-house  near  the  university. 
The  cost  will  be  $51,000. 

Following  is  the  question  for  debate  in 
the  trianglar  debating  league,  of  which 
Williams,  Brown  and  Dartsmonth  are  mem- 
bers: "Resolved,  That  it  would  be  for  the 
best  interest  of  American  colleges  that  no 
monev  should  be  expended  for  traveling 
expenses,  maintenance,  equipment,  and 
coaching  of  athletic  teams  engaged  in  in- 
ter col  legiate  contests  except  from  voluntary 
bona  fide,  subscriptions  of  the  students  " 


ATHLETICS. 

AULEY  McAULBY.  '06. 

The  game  with  the  alumui  of  West- 
minster was  easily  won  by  the  college  team 
with  the  score  of  54-5.  The  alumni  team 
was  greatly  outclassed  both  in  team-work 
and  in  throwing  goal.  The  first  field-goal 
was  scored  by  the  alumni;  but  with  the 
exception  of  one  other  this  was  the  only  one 
scored  by  them  during  the  game.  In  the 
second  half  the  subs  were  put  into  the 
game,  Kuhn,  Zuver,  and  McCrory  taking 
the  place  of  Lambie,  Deevers,  and  Patter- 
son. 


II 

Westminster  defeated  the  Hiram  Col- 
five,  Jan.  8  by  a  most  decisive  score  of  77- 
23.  Westminster's  team  work  was  good 
and  the  ball  was  continually  dropping  down 
through  Hiram's  basket.  Hiram  has  gain- 
ed considerable  reputation  in  basket-ball 
aud  it  is  with  great  pride  that  we  have  seen 
our  team  win  from  them  such  a  victory. 
The  change  in  Westminster's  lineup  since 
the  last  game  seemed  to  work  very  well 
and  was  evidently  an  improvement  on  the 
old  lineup.   The  lineup — 

Deevers  F  Phillips 

Elliot  F  Beckelhalp 

Marks  C  Muhn 

Lambie  G  Line 

Patterson  G  Hurd 

Field  goals — Marks  11,  Lambie  10, 
Elliot  8,  Deevers  4,  Patterson  3,  Hiram  8. 
Goals  from  fouls — Deevers  5,  Hiram  7. 
Referee — Hart  of  New  Castle. 


Y.  W.CA. 

Our  Association  has  chosen  two  dele- 
gates to  attend  the  convention  at  Nashville 
Tenn.,  from  Feb.  28th  to  March  2nd.  It 
is  a  Student  Volunteer  Convention  but  is 
not  limited  to  that  movement  alone  and 
will  doubtless  benefit  our  Association  much. 
Our  delegates  are  Miss  Anna  Barackman 
and  Miss  Ada  Parks. 

Some  of  the  most  prominent  workers 
in  Student  Volunteer  and  Association  work 
will  be  present  and  address  the  Convention. 
In  order  to  raise  money  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  our  delegates  a  supper  will  be  held  on 
Monday,  January,  29th  in  the  Bank  build- 
ing. 

The  election  of  ofiicers  for  next  year 
will  take  place  sometime  next  month. 

Remember  the  reception  by  the  Y.  M. 
and  Y  W.  C.  A.  on  the  first  Friday  even- 
ing of  next  Semester. 
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The  John  Barrett  Prizes. 
1906 

Three  prizes — a  first  prize  of  $ioo,  a 
second  prize  of  $75,  and  a  third  prize  of 
$50 — have  been  established  by  the  Hon. 
John  Barrett,  United  States  Minister  to 
Columbia,  to  be  awarded  to  the  authors  of 
the  best  papers  on  any  one  of  the  subjects 
named  below.  Mr.  Barrett  states  the  ob- 
ject of  the  prizes  to  be  "to  promote  the 
study  of  the  history,  peoples,  politics,  re- 
sources and  possibilities  of  our  sister  Repub- 
lics," and  to  develop  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States  "a  wider  interest  in  our  political 
and  commercial  relations  with  Latin- Amer- 
ica, and  to  foster  a  more  general  study  of 
Latin- American  history,  institutions,  polit- 
ical, social  and  educational  conditions, 
material  and  industrial  resources,  and  com- 
mercial possibilities — especially  as  ihey 
affect  the  growth  of  closer  ties  of  interna- 
tional comity  and  confidence." 

The  prizes  are  offered  subject  to  the 
following  rules  of  cmpetition: 

(1)  The  competition  is  open    to  any 

student,  man  or  woman,  registered 
during  the  academic  year  1905-6 
in  any  American  college,  univer- 
ity,  or  technical  school.  Under- 
graduate, professional  and  gradu- 
ate students  are  alike  eligible. 

(2)  Papers  submitted    by  competitors 

must  not  exceed  10,000  words  in 
length. 

(3)  Papers,    accompanied    by  the  full 

name  and  address  of  the  writer 
and  statement  ot  the  class  and  col- 
lege, university,  or  technical 
school  to  which  the  writer  belongs 
must  be  mailed  or  delivered  to  an 
express  company  not  later  than 
September  i,  1906,  addressed  to 


the  President  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York,  N.  Y..  marked 
"For  the  John  Barrett  Prize." 

(4)  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  by  a 

Committee  of  Judges  chosen  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  results  will 
be  announced  through  the  public 
press  as  soon  after  October  i,  1906 
as  practicable. 

(5)  The  paper  awarded  the  first  prize 

will  be  transmitted  by  the  under- 
signed to  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  American  Republics,  who 
will  cause  it  to  be  published  and 
circulated  as  one  of  the  publica- 
tions of  that  Bureau. 

(6)  All  papers  submitted  in  competition. 

other  than  the  one  to  which  the 
first  prize  is  awarded,  will  be 
destroyed  as  soon  as  the  prizes 
have  been  awarded,  unless,  at  the 
time  of  sending,  a  competitor  asks 
for  tlie  return  of  the  manuscript 
and  furnishes  a  fully  stamped  and 
properly  addressed  envelope. 

(7)  Papers  must  be  submitted  in  type- 

wriuen  form. 

Any  one  of  the  following  subjects  may 
be  chosen: 

I  Political  and  Economic 

(a)  The  Monroe  Doctrine  and  its  influ- 

ence on  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  Latin- 
America. 

(b)  The  influence  of  the  Panama  Ca- 

nal on  the  commercial  and  po- 
litical development  of  Latin- 
America. 

(c)  Present  conditions  and  future  pos- 

sibilities of  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  and  South  Amer- 
ica. 
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(d)  The  present  material  and  econom- 

ic progress  of  South  America. 

(e)  The  practicability  and  utility  of 

the     proposed  Pan-American 
railway, 
II  Historical. 

(a)  The  influences  and  conditions  that 

worked  for  the  independence 
and  establishment  of  the  South 
American  Republics. 

(b)  The  influences  and  conditions  that 

worked  for  the  indept-udeuce 
and  establishment  of  the  Central 
American  Republics  and  Mex- 
ico. 

(c)  The  character  and  achievements 

of  Bolivar  as  shown  in  the  strug- 
gle for  the  independence  of 
Northern  South  America, 

(d)  The  character  and  achievements 

of  San  Martin  as  shown  in  the 
struggle  for  the  independence  of 
Southern  South  America. 

(e)  The  conditions  surrounding  and 

circumstances    influencing  the 
overthrow  of  the  Empire  and 
establishment  of  the  Republic 
in  Brazil. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
President  of  Columbia  University 
Albert  Shaw, 

Editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
John  Houston  Finley, 
President  of  New  York  City  College 
November  25,  1905. 

Learn  Telegraphy  and    R.  Accounting 

§50  to  $100  per  month  assurfd  our  grad- 
uates under  bond.  You  dou't  pay  us  un- 
til you  have  a  position.  Largest  system 
of  Telegraph  Schools  in  America.  En- 
dorsed by  all  railway  officials.  Opera- 
tors always  in  demand.  Ladies  also 
admitted.    Write  for  catalogue. 

Morse  School  of  Telegraphy  I 

Cincinnati,  O. ,  Buffalo,  N  Y.,  Atlanta,  Ga..  La 
Crosse,  Wis.,  Texarkana,  Tex.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Popular  Musk  1 9c  a  Copy* 

By  mall  one  cent  a  copy  more.  Com- 
plete catalog  of  the  McKinley  and 
Century  10c  edition.  Also  the  com- 
plete Schriner's  Library  of  Classical 
Music. 

CHARLES  M.  METZLER  COMPANY, 

At  '"he  Bridge,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


McKIN  LEY  &  FRANTZ, 

Drifggisls^ 

Cof.  Washingfton  &  Mercer  Sts.  New  Castle 


When  in  need  of  smart  new  good  s 
of  highest  quality  at  small  profit 
prices,  this  store  should  have 
first  place  on  your  shopping  list. 

Boggs  &  Buhl,  Allegheny* 


Special  10  per  cent  Coupon. 

This  coupon,  if  cut  out,  properly  signed 
and  presented,  will  entitle  any  student 
of  Westminster  College  to  a  special  dis- 
count of  10  percent,  on  all  articles  pur- 
chased in  following  departments:  Milli- 
nery, cloaks  and  suits,  dress  goods  and 
silks,  laces,  gloves,  hosiery,  etc. 

Name  

Euwers,     -     New  Castle 
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H.  W.  BROOKS 

Hair  Dressing 
and  Shaving 

A  Clean,  Comfortable  Shave. 

New  Wilmington,  Pa, 

WALK-OVER 
SHOES 

^or  7?fen  and  jCadies 

70  Washingtonf.'^|Stre<-t,  Opposite 

St  Cloud  Hotel. 
New  Castle,        -        -       '  Pa. 

J'ine  9Ifilli'neri/  Work 

Done  by 

9?f.  €,7?/cCtaren 

Market  Street,  New  Wilminp^on,  Pa. 

Belter  Clothes.    I  ess  Price. 
Up^to^U 

LIEBERMAN 

THE  ONE  PRICE 
CLOTHIER 

122  E.  Wash.  St.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


Mercer  Aademy 

AND 

School  of  Music 

High  class  preparatory  school.  Finished 
courses  in  Music  and  Business.  Thorough 
Teachers'  Course.  For  further  informa- 
tion address 

J.  A.  GEALEY,  Principal,      -      Mercer,  Pa. 


TJhe  Uurnouts 

From  our  Stable  are  the  Finest 
ill  every  particular.  Stylish 
Rigs.  Good  Horses.  Hack 
to  the  Junction.     -     _     .    -  - 

JLiveri^man, 

NEW  WTLMINGTON,  PA. 


J,  H.  THOMPSON 

DEALER  IN 

CHOICE  GROCERIES,  FRUITS 
VEGETABLES,  ETC  

GENTLEMEN'S  FURNISHING 
GOODS,  ALSO  LADIES'  HAND- 
KERCHIEFS, ETC  

A  FULL  LINE  OF  CHOCOLATE 
CAN  PIES  , 

MARKP]T       -       -  STREET 

GEOTwT  PERKINS, 
jfine  JFootwear 

Ladies',  Gents",  Misses'  and  Children's 
Boots,  Shoes,  Rubbers,  Gaiters  and  Ox- 
fords Tennis,  Base  Ball,  Bicycle  and 
Gymnasium  Sho  s.    ,^   jt   jt   jH  jIt 

Prather  Block,  NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA 
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The  Devil  in  Literature. 


AMONG  the  various  characters  in  the 
world's  literature  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting figures  is  the  Devil.  This  char- 
acter appears  in  the  literature  of  every  peo- 
ple in  some  one  of  his  many  forms — his 
personality  varying  according  to  the  ideas 
peculiar  to  the  people,  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  times.  But  however  varied  his  forms 
and  different  his  attributes,  the  Devil 
stands  universally  as  man's  conception  of 
the  principle  of  evil.  As  Mephistopheles 
says; 

"Thus  all  the  elements  which  ye 

Destruction,  Sin,  or  briefly,  Evil,tname, 
As  my  peculiar  element  I  claim." 

Three  great  Devils  have  appeared  in  lit- 
erature, very  different  in  nature  and  form, 
yet  withal  of  one  common  underlying  spir- 
it— three  conceptions  under  which  all  other 
ideas  of  the  evil  one  may  be  included: 
Milton's  Satan,  Shakespeare's  lago,  and 
Goethe's  Mephistopheles. 

In  Paradise  Lost  the  chief  part  is  taken 
by  Satan.  He  is  believed  by  many  to  be  the 
person  of  the  epic,  the  real  hero  of  the 
poem.  It  is  his  life  that  we  follow  in  the 
poem  from  the  time  of  his  yet  uuim:  aired 
archangelship  among  the  celestials,  on  to 
that  time  when  in  pursuit  of  revenge,  he 
tries  the  strength  of  the  new  race,  and  by 


success  in  his  attempt,  wins  possession  of 
man  for  a  season.  As  hero  of  the  epic, 
Satan  is  presented  in  a  rather  unusual 
light.  Instead  of  inspiring  our  loathing 
he  commands  our  admiration.  In  spite  of 
reverses,  he  continues  to  compel  the  obedi- 
ence of  those  whom  he  has  brought  into 
the  abyss;  he  remains  master  because  he 
deserves  to  be.  Firmer,  more  enterprising, 
more  scheming  than  the  rest,  he  it  is  from 
whom  all  deep  councils  proceed,  unlooked- 
for  resources,  courageous  deeds.  Though 
defeated,  he  prevails;  though  wounded,  he 
triumphs,  for  the  thunder  which  smote 
his  head  left  his  heart  invincible.  Fee- 
bler in  force,  he  remains  superior  in  nobil- 
ity, welcoming  his  defeat  and  subsequent 
independence  as  a  glory,  a  liberty,  and 
joy. 

"Infernal  world!  and  thou,  profoundest  hell, 
Receive  thy  new  possessor;  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time. 
Here  we  may  reign  secure;  and  in  my  choice 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell; 
Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in  heaven." 

Satan  is  a  colossal  figure  and  all  within 
and  around  the  iaWzn  angel  is  great. 

But  however  unconventional  a  devil  he  is 
when  viewed  in  this  light,  Satan  stands 
pre-eminently  as  the  real  theological  Devil, 
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the  real  English- Protestant  Evil  One.  He 
is  the  fallen  angel  of  the  Bible,  and  as  such 
is  the  natural  product  of  this  age  of  Bible 
reading  and  theological  discussion.  Al- 
though his  true  English  republicanism — 

"The  unconquerable  will, 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield, 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome" 

are  modifications  enhanced  bv  the  Puritan 
mind,  Satan  is  in  the  main,  the  real  Devil 
of  the  Scriptures. 

In  contrast  to  this  Biblical  conception 
of  the  Devil  as  an  evil  angel  or  spirit,  we 
have  the  demon  in  concrete  human  form  as 
personified  by  Shakespeare's  lago.  Unlike 
Satan,  whose  character  on  the  whole  is 
rather  attractive,  lago  possesses  not  a 
single  admirable  quality.  He  excites  noth- 
ing but  repulsion.  Indeed  critics  concede 
to  him  the  position  as  master  vi'ilian  of  the 
world's  literature. 

"I  am  notliing  if  not  critical." 

Thus  does  lago  himself  give  the  key 
to  his  character.  He  despises  man;  for 
every  portrait  of  woman  he  finds  most  in- 
sulting insinuations.  He  amuses  himself 
by  setting  men's  passions  at  issue,  and  he 
laughs  at  them  as  at  a  play, 

As  a  good  fellow  outwardly,  genial 
and  popular,  but  within  a  heartless,  selfish, 
cold-blooded,  and  utterly  unscrupulous 
scoundrel,  iRgo  is  perhaps  the  most  con- 
ventional of  Devils.  He  is  moreover  a 
character  distinct  from  the  two  other  types 
of  Devil  in  being  the  personification  of  evil 
rather  than  a  direct  tempter,  or  principle 
of  Evil.  But  the  feature  which  completes 
him  and  makes  him  a  prince  of  Devils  is 
the  atrocious  plausibility  and  the  cogent 
reasoning  by  which  he  likens  his  crimes  to 
virtues.    And   this   quality   it   is  which 


makes   him   rank   with  Mephistopheles. 

Goethe's  Mephistopheles  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  characters  in  literature. 
He  represents  a  distinct  type  of  devil  in 
that  he  represents  a  principle — a  principle 
directly  antagonistic  to  Good.  He  is  pre- 
eminently a  spirit  of  negation. 

"The  spirit  I  which  evermore  denies." 
Thus  he  explains  that  his  proper  element 
is  evil  in  all  of  its  forms.  And  this  is  the 
part  which  he  plays  throughout  the  poem. 
He  is  not  Satan,  but  an  intellectual  Devil, 
who  works  by  always  presenting  the  oppo- 
site of  Good.  He  argues  rather  than  direc- 
tly tempts,  and  secures  his  power  over  man 
by  trains  of  reasoning  which  are  the  echoes 
of  man's  own  doubts  He  is  the  echo  of 
all  reckless  and  defiant  unbelief  of  the 
whole  human  race;  in  him  are  concentrated 
its  rebellious  impulses,  its  indulgences,  its 
negation  of  Faith,  Yirtue,  and  Eove,  and 
herein  lies  the  secret  of  his  power. 

Mephistopheles  is  a  compound  of  cun- 
ning, subtlety,  ridicule,  and  cynicism,  a 
compound  which  is  neither  human  nor 
completely  infernal.  He  is  the  most  uncon- 
ventional of  Devils.  Like  the  very  Evil  of 
man's  nature  which  he  represents,  he  always 
wills  the  Bad,  and  always  works  the  Good 
in  spite  of  himself.  In  short  Mephistopheles 
embodies  modern  and  sientific  conception 
of  the  principle  of  evil. 

Of  the  three  Devils  Satan  is  the  most 
admirable,  lago  the  most  repellant,  but 
Mephistopheles  the  most  powerful  and 
dangerous.  For  while  Satan  tempts,  and 
lago  incarnates  evil,  Mephistopheles  reas- 
ons, and  his  arguments  are  well  nigh  un- 
answerable. Thus  it  is  that  Goethe  has 
given  us  the  most  genuine  Devil  in  litera- 
ture. E.  M.  '07. 
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MARTHA^S  SILENT  SYMPATHY. 

^^'\7"ES,  we've  decided  to  leave  this  place 
*■     which  has  never  been  a  home  but 
only  a  stopping- place  for  me." 

The  speaker,  Mrs.  Brandon,  was  a  me- 
dium sized  lady  in  the  prime  of  womanhood. 
Her  voice  had  a  note  of  hopelessness  that 
was  pitiful  to  hear,  and  her  face  wore  an 
expression  of  bitterness  that  somehow  look- 
ed out  of  place. 

"When  I  came  West  with  Joe,  I  ex- 
pected to  find  a  country  covered  with  soft 
grass  and  flowers  and  a  soft  breeze  that 
meant  nothing  but  comfort.  You  know 
what  I  found.  Instead  of  the  soft  grass 
with  the  gentle  breeze  I  found  these  rasp- 
ing weeds  and  this  dry,  hot  wind  that  makes 
one's  face  burn  as  with  a  fever  and  keeps 
the  clothes  white  with  dust.  I  was  terribly 
disappointed  but  thought  I  might  get  used 
to  it  if  Joe  got  along  well  with  the  crops 
but  when  the  baby  died  and  the  crops  were 
lime  after  time  either  burnt  out  by  drouth 
or  eaten  by  grasshoppers  I  just  gave  up." 

Here,  the  speaker,  whose  expression 
both  in  face  and  voice  had  kept  getting 
more  pathetic  as  she  told  her  story,  broke 
down  entirely  and  for  a  few  minutes  she 
sat  with  her  hands  covering  her  face,  the 
picture  of  hopelessness  and  misery.  She 
did  not  cry  as  most  women  would  but  her 
body  was  shaken  by  dry  sobs. 

The  listener,  an  elderly  lady,  of  kindly 
expression,  now  came  to  Mrs. Brandon's  side 
and  drawing  the  discouraged  woman's  bead 
to  bet  breast  seemed  lost,  for  a  while,  in 
thought.  Doubtless  her  mind  had  wander 
ed  back  to  the  time  when  she  with  her  then 
young  husband  had  come  to  struggle  for 
existence  on  the  plains.    She  too  had  had 


her  battles  to  fight  and  her  hardships  to 
bear  for  instead  of  one  little  grave  to  mourn 
over,  as  had  her  guest,  she  had  three. 

After  the  two  women  had  stayed  in 
this  position  a  short  time  the  dry  sobs  of  the 
younger  woman  gave  place  to  quiet  weeping 
and  together  the  two  mothers  wept  over 
their  little  ones  whom  they  would  see  no 
more  until  they  could  claim  them  in  the 
land  that  knows  no  parting. 

But  even  grieved  mother-nature  must 
have  an  end  of  weeping  so  after  a  time  the 
first  speaker  raised  her  head  from  the  bosom 
of  her  friend  and  lo!  the  expression  of  bit- 
terness had  changed  to  one  of  peaceful 
trust,  and  the  hopeless  look  was  almost 
gone. 

"Martha,"  said  Mrs.  Brandon,  "this 
is  the  first  time  I  have  cried  since  the  first 
year  we  came  here.  Even  when  the  baby 
died  I  could  not  cry,  though  my  eyes  burn- 
ed and  I  thought  my  heart  would  burst. 
And  Martha,  do  not  think  me  foolish  if  I 
tell  you  that  that  cry  has  made  me  feel 
better  than  anything  else  in  the  world  could 
do." 

I  did  not  tell  you  at  first  that  Joe  does 
not  wai.t  to  go  back  East  but  he  had  prom- 
ised to  go  because  I  begged  so  hard,  but 
now  I  think  I  will  tell  him  that  if  he  wishes 
I  will  stay  quietly  and  try  Kansas  for  an- 
other year;  though  Martha,  you  cannot 
know  how  I  long  for  a  sight  of  the  hill 
back  of  my  old  home  in  Pennsylvania,  or  a 
touch  of  the  soft  sweet  breeze  that  came 
down  through  the  orchard  all  summer  long. 
But  most  of  all  how  I  would  enjoy  the 
sound  of  mother's  voice! 

But  Joe  is  kind  to  me  and  little  Nell's 
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grave  is  here  so  I   think   we   will  stay." 
J- 

The  scene  is  almost  the  same.  But  in- 
stead of  a  room  with  two  women  we  see 
the  room  filled  with  people  and,  above  the 
murmur  of  voices  on  the  outside  may  be 
heard  the  quiet  weeping  of  women  and  the 
occassional  sound  of  a  man  clearing  his 
throat  as  though  something  were  hurting 
him. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  is  a  long  white 
box  covered  with  flowers,  which,  on  ap- 
proaching it,  we  find  to  be  a  coffin,  and  in 
it  the  form  of  an  old  peaceful-looking  lady. 

The  services  are  short  but  impressive 
and  as  the  soft  earth  nestles  about  the  cas- 
ket, the  neighbors  and  friends  realize  that 
they  have  lost  a  friend  that  will  be  hard  to 
replace. 

Among  the  mourners  is  a  face  that  looks 
familiar  and  as  we  look  it  slowly  comes  to 
our  minds  that  this  is  Mrs.  Brandon, 
Many  years  have  passed  and  many  changes 
taken  place  since  she  first  told  her  troubles 
to  her  friend  Martha  and  received  the 
silent  though  heartfelt,  sympathy.  And 
no  one  realizes  more  than  Mrs.  Brandon 
what  a  friend  they  are  losing  as  they  lay 
Martha  away  for  the  long  rest. 

As  Mrs.  Brandon  and  Joe  drive  home 
across  the  prairie  through  the  gathering 
dusk  she  tells  Joe  for  the  first  time  of  how 
she  received  help  and  encouragement  from 
Martha's  silent  sympathy,  and  she  just  fin- 
ishes her  story  as  they  drive  past  the  big 
red  barns  to  the  doorway  where  they  see 
awaiting  them  their  only  son,  the  pride  of 
their  hearts. 
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A  man  went  to  New  Wilmington, 

Unused  to  college  ways, 
And  there  beheld  the  strangest  thing 

He'd  seen  in  all  his  days. 

A  little  after  dinner  time. 

He  strolled  down  to  the  college. 
To  view  that  institution  great, 

And  gain  a  little  knowledge. 

He  scarce  had  reached  the  building,  when 

He  heard  a-  noise  behind, 
And,  turning,  saw  a  crowd  of  boys, 

Of  every  shape  and  kind. 

Some  were  tall,  and  some  were  short, 
Their  dress  was  passing  well, 

They  seemed  to  be  all  heading  for 
A  single  spot  "pell-raell. 

They  reached  the  college,  passed  within. 
And  then  from  up  the  street. 

The  stranger  heard  another  bunch 
Of  manj'  falling  feet. 

They  walked  aloT'.g  without  a  word. 
Like  those  who  went  before, 

And,  coming  down  that  very  walk, 
Went  in  the  self-same  door. 

Then  from  above,  the  college  bell 

Pealed  forth  from  out  the  tower. 
It  rang  and  stopped,  then  stopped,  then 
rang. 

For  nearly  half  an  hour. 

Our  friend  concluded  something  must 

Be  going  on  that  day, 
And  stepped  inside  the  building 

To  see  what  was  to  pay. 

Within  a  few  were  standing  straight. 

Along  the  narrow  halls, 
While  others  talked  io  bunches  small 

And  leaned  against  the  walls. 

Some  glowered  at  each  other,  like 

Clouds  on  a  stormy  night; 
If  one  had  dared  to  "jolly"  them, 

He  would  have  got  a  bite. 
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And  every  now  and  then  a  "guy" 

Would  call  to  one  or  two, 
And  tell  them,  in  the  corner,  what 

He  wanted  them  to  do. 

So  many  faces  black  and  gray, 

O'erspread  the  place  with  gloom 

But  when  some  girls  walked  in  they  all 
Repaired  to  some  class  room. 

No  one  could  see  what  happened  then. 

They  stayed  for  quite  a  while 
And  then  came  out  with  faces  that 

Would  make  a  donkey  smile. 

Some  laughed  and  some  were  looking 
'mad' 

Some's  eyes  were  on  the  floor. 
One  boy  was  talking  fast  and  fierce, 
The  stranger  thought  he  swore. 

A  number  soon  surrounded  him. 

With  looks  quite  long  and  thin. 

Then  they  hustled  from  the  campus  with 
No  license  to  ''butt  in." 

The  laughers  now  assembled  close 
And  talked  the  matter  o'er. 

The  bunch  then  gaily  disappeared, 
Out  through  the  double  door. 

Great  fear  now  seized  the  stranger 
That  these  folks  were  all  crazy. 

For  people  seldom  act  so  queer. 
Unless  their  minds  are  hazy. 

He  rushed  to  Dr.  Ferguson's 

To  tell  him  of  the  trouble, 
And  when  he  met  the  president. 

His  breath  was  coming  double. 

Between  his  snorts,  he  sputtered  out 
The  things  that  he  had  seen, 

Then  begged  him  quick  to  tell  him  what 
They  might  be  thought  to  mean. 

The  Doctor  heard  the  fellow's  speech 

With  varying  complexion, 
Then  gave  a  loud  ha!  ha!  and  said; 

"That's  just  a  class  election!" 

R.  C.  M.  '07. 


L  C  A  D  . 

JLbc  TRttbeel  of  Xife. 


Robert  M.  Yourd,  '05. 

In  Eastern  lands 
On  India's  strands 

On  Thibets  broad  plateau 
Through  valleys  mild 
Through  passes  wild 

O'er  mountains  crowned  with  snow 
Roam  the  Holy  men 
With  book  and  pen 

O'er  the  broad  land  to  and  fro. 

They  lie  in  wait 
At  Temple's  gate 

To  beg  from  passersby 
Or  at  some  shrine 
They  spend  their  time 

Where  prayers  to  Buddha  fly. 
With  many  a  charm 
They  keep  from  harm 

And  save  men  when  they  die. 

Perchance  some  priest 
At  temple's  feast 

May  mysteries  unfold. 
How  the  'Arrow'  fell 
And  the  'Sacred  Well' 

Gushed  forth  in  days  of  old. 
Wherein  if  bathed 
One's  soul  is  saved 

And  freed  from  earthly  mould. 

And  in  thei*-  'Search' 
They  onward  lurch 

And  grope  to  find  the  'Way-' 
And  the  'Excellent  law 
Which  Buddha  saw 

They  ponder  every  day. 
They  merit  acquire 
Which  all  desire 

When  mercy's  alms  they  pay. 

The  'Lama'  old 
His 'Chela'  told 

These  mysteries  one  and  all 
Will  croon  o'er  beads 
And  pray  for  needs 

Beside  the  aged  wall 
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Of  lamasseni. 
Broad  phylacteries 

Give  warning,  lest  he  fall. 

But  of  all  the  mysteries  of  Buddha's  faith 
Which  through  that  land  is  rife 

Most  striking  are  the  lessons  drawn 
From  the  wonderful  'Wheel  of  L,ife.* 

All  deeds  of  men  are  herein  portrayed, 
The  peaceful  and  those  of  strife 

Both  evil  and  good  are  the  forces  at  work 
On  this  wonderful  'Wheel  of  Life.' 

'Man  is  bound  to  the  wheel'  they  say 
Where  Lust  is  Passion's  wife 

Only  the  one  who  walks  in  'the  Way' 
Finds  rest  from  the  'Wheel  of  Life.' 


And  oh  how  true  is  the  truth,  today 
How  true,  in  our  own  fair  land 

Man  is  a  slave  to  the  'Wheel  of  Life' 
And  Lust  has  fetterred  the  hand. 

Ay !  lust  for  power  and  paltry  gold 

Hold  our  nation  bound  to  the  'Wheel.' 

Awake  then  oh  manhood  in  all  your  prime 
And  grind  lust  under  your  heel! 

The  'Wheel  of  Life,'  the  'Wheel  of  Life' 

The  cruel  relentless  'Wheel' 
Release,  O  God,  trom  the  images 

Before  whose  shrine  we  kneel! 

Oh  may  our  country  find  the  'Way' 
And  our  laud  be  free  from  'isms' 

May  never  again— discord  arise 
Or  be  there,  any  schism. 


IFn  tbe  13car  2,000. 

Give  me  a  spoon  of  oleo,  ma 

And  the  sodium  of  alkali, 
For  I'm  going  to  make  a  pie,  mama! 

I'm  going  to  make  a  pie. 
For  John  will  be  hungry  and  tired,  ma, 

And  his  tissues  will  decompose; 
So  give  me  a  gram  of  phosphate. 

And  the  carbon  and  cellulose. 
Now  give  me  a  chunk  of  caseine,  ma. 

To  shorten  the  thermic  fat, 
And  give  me  the  oxygen  bottle,  ma, 

And  look  at  the  thermostat. 
And  if  the  electric  oven  is  cold. 

Just  turn  it  on  half  an  ohm. 
For  I  want  to  have  the  supper  ready 

As  soon  as  John  comes  home. 

— Cleveland  Leader. 


Ebitorial 


An  evil  which  we  hear  discussed  so 
much  of  late  and  against  which  a  reform 
recently  instituted  at  the  Hall  is  directed, 
is  the  spirit  of  clannishness — a  tendency  to 
separate  into  crowds  and  cliques  bounded 
with  prejudices  unsurmoiintable.  It  is 
said  that  with  the  present  year  the  spirit  is 
more  marked  than  ever  before.  And  re- 
cent events  certainly  j  ustify  this  conclusion. 
Not  only  has  the  "crowd"  spirit  caused 
much  unpleasantness  and  aroused  much 
discussion  in  school,  but  also  is  it  attracting 
the  UDtice  of  friends  outside. 

It  is  but  natural  that  we  should  have 
our  own  particular  friends,  with  whom  we 
form  a  closer,  and  more  intimate  fellowship 
than  we  could  with  other  schoolmates.  But 
is  it  fair  to  ourselves,  oui  friends,  and  the 
other  students  to  cultivate  this  friendship 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  acquaint- 
ance? We  are  prejudiced,  narrow,  and 
thoughtless  of  the  feelings  of  others,  and 
we  are  spoiling  our  college  career  by  this 
very  selfishness.  A  college  education  con- 
sists in  a  great  measure  in  the  broadening 
of  self  which  is  brought  about  by  acquaint 
ance  with  the  different  phases  of  human 
nature  found  in  the  student  body.  We  live 
in  a  time  of  specialization,  but  we  carry  the 
idea  too  far  when  we  specialize  so  even  in 
our  acquaintanceships.  And  so  we  are 
neglecting  one  of  the  best  opportunities 
which  college  life  offers  and  as  well  missing 
one  of  its  greatest  pleasures,  when  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  one    particular  crowd. 


Rules  may  be  made  by  the  faculty  designed 
to  overcome  the  spirit  which  is  marring 
college  life  here,  but  these  can  avail  little 
unless  we  individually  realize  our  fault,  and 
enter  in  with  the  proper  spirit,  to  help  in 
their  promotion. 

The  fourth  annual  debate  between  Ge- 
neva and  Westminster  colleges  will  be  held 
here  on  the  evening  of  March  ist  next.  I 
think  we  make  a  safe  estimate  when  we 
say  that  not  more  than  half  the  students  in 
the  college  could  tell  the  facts  and  history 
of  this  contest  movement.  We  will  venture 
farther  and  say  that  there  are  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  students  who  do  not  know 
who  will  represent  our  college  in  the  con- 
test this  year.  This  condition  of  affairs  is 
the  result  of  an  inexcusable  lack  of  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  student  body.  Per- 
haps the  principal  reason  for  this  lack  of 
interest  is  the  failure  of  the  student  body 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  move- 
ment rather  than  their  lack  of  loyalty  to 
the  college.  There  are,  doubtless,  very 
few  in  school  who  do  not  know  the  record 
of  our  athletic  teams  for  years  back.  This 
evidence  of  interest  is  very  commendable 
in  itself,  but  it  should  not  be  carried  to 
excess  ai  the  expense  of  a  movement  that 
is  of  far  more  importance,  and  one  that  is 
more  in  line  with  college  work  as  well  as 
with  cultured  ideals.  A  literary  contest, 
from  a  literary  standpoint,  is  as  much  su- 
perior to  an  athletic  contest  as  the  intellec- 
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tual  powers  are  superior  to  the  physical. 
This  being  the  case,  the  contest  next  March 
should  awaken  the  enthusiasm  and  support 
of  everyone  in  earnest  in  intellectual  pur- 
suits. If  your  interest  is  not  spontaneous 
it  might  not  be  a  bad  plan  to  manufacture 
a  little  for  the  occasion.  "By  so  doing  you 
will  not  only  show  a  loyalty  to  your  college 
and  a  disposition  to  give  the  most  impor- 
tant things  first  place  in  your  interest,  but 
you  will  give  our  contestants  a  feeling  of 
security  and  support  that  will  be  bound 
to  bring  victory  and  honor  to  our  school. 

One  of  the  great  interests  in  the  col- 
lege world  of  today  is  the  new  preceptorial 
system  which  has  recently  been  introduced 
at  Princeton  It  consists  in  a  large  rein- 
forcement of  faculty,  designed  to  produce 
somewhat  of  personal  contact  between  stu- 
dent and  teacher.  As  President  Wilson 
says:  "Our  object  in  so  largely  recruiting 
our  faculty  has  been  to  take  our  institution 
as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  formal  class 
rooms,  and  get  it  into  the  lives  of  the  under- 
graduates, depending  less  on  lectures  and 
written  tests,  and  more  on  personal  confer- 
ence and  intimate  counsel." 

In  these  days  of  rapid  expansion  of  the 
college  into  the  university,  the  tendency 
has  been  to  multiply  the  list  of  studies  in 
the  curriculum,  and  as  a  result  to  increase 
the  numbers  in  the  student  body,  without 
due  enlargement  of  the  teaching  force.  The 
lecture  and  final  examination  systems  have 
largely  displaced  the  old  time  method  of 
individual  instruction  and  counsel.  As  a 
result  the  teacher  and  pupil  are  utter  stran- 
gers, and  no  thorough  instruction  can  be 
imparted  where  there  is  no  real  personal 


counsel.  This  development  of  the  college 
is  one  merely  of  extension. 

Princeton's  new  system  consists  in  an 
intensification  of  instruction  as  well  as  an 
extension.  In  extending  their  curricula, 
colleges  are  only  following  the  trend  of  the 
times.  The  needs  of  the  age  demand  oppor- 
tunity for  instruction  in  every  line.  But 
expansion  of  curriculum  without  proper 
intensification  of  instruction  does  not  devel- 
op a  college.    It  is  only  one  sided  growth. 

Princeton  has  taken  the  lead  in  what 
will  perhaps  prove  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  influential  educational  movements 
in  the  United  States.  And,  judged  by  the 
first  few  months  of  experience  at  Princeton, 
the  new  system  promises  to  prove  a  per- 
manent success, 

.^t 

With  this  issue  of  the  Holcad  another 
year  is  completed,  and  the  term  of  the 
present  staff  expires.  But  before  retiring, 
we  wish  to  sav  a  few  words  of  thanks  and 
farewell.  It  is  with  reluctance  that  we  give 
up  a  work  which  has  proven  not  onl}'  very 
helpful,  but  as  well  exceedingly  interesting. 
True,  we  have  not  perhaps  realized  the 
full  scope  of  our  opportunity;  we  have  not 
until  now  begun  to  fully  appreciate  the 
possibilities  of  our  position.  But  while  we 
have  not  done  all  that  we  might  have  done, 
we  feel  that  our  work  has  attained  some 
little  success  at  least.  And  for  this  we  owe 
much  to  the  help  and  kindly  forbearance  of 
our  readers  and  fellow  students.  You  have 
not  only  supported  us  bj  contributions  to 
our  paper,  and  by  subscription,  but  you 
have  also  helped  us  by  little  words  of  en- 
couragement and  appreciation.  We  have 
appreciated  your  kindly  criticism  and  have 
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striven  to  profit  by  it.  Whatever  snccess 
the  HOLCAD  may  have  attained  during  the 
past  year  is  largely  due  to  the  alumni  and 
to  our  fellow  students  in  Westminster.  For 
this  the  staff  desires  to  thank  you.  And 
we  would  also  bespeak  your  support  for  our 
successors,  yet  untried,  for  whom  their  new 
position  will  at  first  prove  very  difficult. 
May  success  be  their's,  and  may  the  Hol- 
CAD  grow  under  their  hands  into  such  a 
paper  as  we  now  dream  of. 


HOLCADESMIKRAL 


Contentment. 


(Ilumbly  asking  pardon  of  O.  W.  Holmes.) 


Little  we  ask;  our  wants  are  few; 

We  only  want  a  Hall  of  stone, 
(A  very  plain  brown  stone  will  do) 

That  we  may  call  our  home. 
All  colleges  have  such  a  one, 
We  have  the  worst  one  'neath  the  snn. 

Plain  food  is  good  enough  for  us; 

One  course  of  hash,  as  good  as  ten! 
And  then  we  know  wo  mustn't  fuss, 

Thank  Heaven  for  hash,  Amen! 
I  always  did  think  dried  beef  nice; 
My  choice  would  be  vanilla  ice. 

We  care  not  much  for  gold  or  land; 

Give  us  a  good  check  now  and  then; 
Some  good  hard  cash  some  golden  sand, 

And  we're  contented  in  our  den. 
We  only  ask  that  parents  send 
A  little  more  than  we  can  spend. 

Parlors— gyms — such  things  as  these, 
Which  others  often  want  from  pride, 

We  value  for  their  power  to  please, 
Not  take  long  to  decide; 

One  gymnasium,  we  confess, 

Several  parlors  we'd  fain  possess. 

Of  pictures,  we  would  like  to  own 
Oils  and  crayons,  three  or  four; 

(They  give  a  parlor  such  a  tone!) 
Of  prints  perhaps  as  many  more. 

Some  parlor  chairs,  nice  satin  cloth, 

We  would  receive,  nothing  loath. 


The  free  one's  tricks  we  will  not  learn, 
Nor  envy  the  care-free,  happy  fool; 

Shall  not  restraint  serve  well  our  turn? 
We'll  gladly  live  by  rule. 

Give  faculty  its  double  share. 

To  break  bounds  will  only  nightly  dare. 

Thus  humbly  pass  the  good  things  by 
Nor  long  for  Midas'  golden  touch; 

If  finance  more  generous  gifts  deny. 
We  shall  not  miss  them  much. 

Too  grateful  for  the  blessings  lent, 

Of  simple  tastes  and  mind  content. 

U.  G.  K.  '07. 

Dr.  Campbell— "What  became  of  Tur- 
key in  Europe?" 

Second  Prep. — "Nothing  left  of  it  but 
Greece." 

Rose  the  morning  after  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
supper. — "Well  if  Welch  keeps  getting 
Bigger  and  Jamison  keeps  getting  Broad 
their  room  will  soon  be  too  small  to  hold 
them." 

•'Mike,  how's  your  wife?" 
"Oh,  she's  dead,  thank  your  honor. 
How's  your  own?" — Ex. 

Mamma — "Did  Charley  take  one  of 
those  flowers  from  the  vase  last  night?" 

Bessie — "No,  I  don't  think  so,  why?" 

Mamma — "I  thought  I  heard  him  say 
as  he  was  leaving,  I'm  going  to  steal  just 
one." 

"Why  Bessie  what's  the  matter?" 
— Exchange. 

Prof.  Grier  at  the  lecture — "They 
clapped  us  as  we  came  in,  I  hope  they  keep 
it  up,  I  enjoy  it." 

Jack  McKay — "Go  away — I'd  only 
promise  that  to  the  one  girl  I  love." 

To  the  shoe-shine — "Look  here  little 
fellow  haven't  you  ancestors?" 

Shoe-shine — "No  sir,  boss  I'se  jis  get- 
tin'  over  de  mumps." — Ex. 
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When  all  my  thinks  in  vain  are  thunk. 
when  all  my  winks  in  vain  are  wunk,  what 
saves  me  from  an  awful  flunk?  My  Pony. 
— Exchange. 

Miss  Bigger — "I  used  to  be  larger  than 
my  father." 

"Why,  how  do  you  make  that  out?" 

Miss  Bigger — "When  I  was  a  little 
Bigger." 

Acheson — on  Sabbath  morning  before 
exam  "Bill,  which  comes  first  exams  or 
judgment  day?" 

Bill — "Exams  I  expect." 

Acheson — "Well  then  I'm  going 
home  and  study  for  exams  today." 

Prof.  Hewetson — "If  I  were  creating 
a  hell  I  know  well  enough  a  few  I'd  put  in 
it." 

"The  rain  it  raineth  every  day 
Upon  the  just  and  unjust  feller 

But  mostly  on  the  just  because 

The  unjust  takes  the  just's  umbrel- 
ler." — Ex. 

Wanted — A  short  sketch  of  Newton  A 
Tannehill,  including  an  account  of  his  many 
successes  written  by  himself. 

Wanted — One  beautiful  picture  of 
Puddin'  Doyle  studying. 

Mr.  J.  has  found  a  new  name  for  his 
horse.  Quite  often  on  a  moonlight  night, 
J — 's  voice  is  heard  echoing  through  the 
crisp,  still  night,  "Get  up  Closer." 

Adah  Park — I  believe  in  twos." 

One  "gall"  is  divided  into  three  parts 
— cheek,  iron  nerve  and  brass. — Ex. 

Jack  Smith— "That  rig  of  Wyatt  Cam- 
bell's  wouldn't  be  nice  enough  for  Mabel 
and  me  to  go  to  the  banquet  in." 


Which  one  of  the  Seniors  is  it  that  be- 
lieves that  "the  effectual  fervent  anger  of  a 
righteous  man  availeth  much." 

Young  ladies — would    you  guess  it? 

Are  like  arrows,  don't  you  know? 
They  cannot  pierce  a  single  heart 

Until  they  have  a  beau. 
And  like  the  helpless  arrows  which 

Alone,  can  nothing  do 
Young  ladies  till  they  get  a  beau. 

Are  in  a  quiver,  too. — Ex. 

Miss  Bell — "If  I  had  a  case  I'd  object 
to  a  third  person,  otherwise  I  wouldn't." 

Roberta  Dickey — "No,  Mr.  Christie  is 
the  nicest  fellow  in  school." 

"Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fond- 
er." So  we  are  told.  Just  so,  absence  of 
light  makes  the  arm  go  round  her. — Ex. 

Lives  of  Seniors  all  remind  us 
We  ought  to  make  suggestions 

And  avoid  the  teachers  quiz 

By  asking  lots  of  questions. — Ex. 

Wanted — By  Miss  Montgomery — A 
diamond  ring. 

Miss  Eliza  Carson — "Is  that  your  new 
scratch  basket." 

Miss  Park  has  requested  that  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  be  put  on  her  tombstone 
"Here  lies  the  body 

Of  Ada  C.  Park 
She  put  out  her  light 

And  went  home  in  the  dark." 

Miss  McMillan — "Wouldn't  it  be  nice 
for  a  person  to  be  two  and  still  have  one 
mind?  One  could  go  away  and  the  other 
stay  at  home." 

Extract  from  a  paper  in  English  exam- 
ination "That  period  was  called  the  Ren- 
nasontz." 
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Someone  seeing  Brown  standing  in 
front  of  the  college  counting  very  audibly 
and  looking  from  one  side  of  the  campus  to 
the  other  asked,  "Why,  what  are  you 
counting  for?" 

Brown,  evidently  irritated  in  his  task- 
"Wait  I  saw  a  lady  cross  the  campus  just 
now  and  I'm  trying  if  I  could  count  fifty 
before  I  see  McClurg." 

Roberta  Dickey — "Girls  you  know  it 
won't  be  my  fault  if  I'm  an  old  maid." 

Miss  McCay — "I've  nothing  left  to 
wish  for  after  I  get  a  cap  and  gown  but  to 
get  married." 

HEARD  AT  THE  1ST  CHURCH  SOCIAL. 
There  is  a  professor  named  Grier, 
Who  is  to  his  students  most  dear — 

He's  fond,  so  they  say. 

Of  a  color  named  G — ray 
Whenfhe  smiles  all  his  dimples  appear. 

Miss  McGinnis  has  a  new  head  gear 
so  they  say — A  Hood. 

Jamison  has  become  tired  of  this 
country  and  is  going  a — Broad. 

A  violent  wind  blew  up  the  Creek  last 
week. 

Burleigh  Clark  (singing) — "To-night 
my  heart  is  in  Tennesee." 

Rooster  Bell — "Mine  is  over  at  the 
Hall." 

Davida  Finney — "I  have  just  found 
out  that  I  have  two  hearts  besides  my  own 
in  my  keeping." 

Mabel  Matthews —  'You're  better  off 
than  I  am,  for  I  don't  even  have  my  own." 

Prof.  Hewetson  in  English — "Mr. 
Marks,  can  you  tell  me  what  is  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  scenes  in  'Paradise  Lost'?" 

Mr.  Marks — "Where  some  fellow  is 
trying  to  get  into  Hell." 


LOCALS. 


The  large  audience  which  assembled  at 
the  2nd  U.  P.  Church  on  Feb.  13,  to  hear 
Russell  H.  Conwell  deliver  his  lecture,  was 
badly  disappointed,  as  he  was  detained  at 
Eastbrook  by  an  accident  which  happened 
to  his  train. 

The  New  England  supper  given  in  the 
gymnasium,  January  29th,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  sending  delegates  to  the  Chris- 
tian Association  convention  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  was  largely  attended  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  everyone. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
marriage  of  Miss  L,eal  Tunstall,  a  student 
here  a  few  years  ago,  to  Mr.  William  E. 
Crouch.  The  wedding  took  place  January 
23rd. 

The  Junior-Freshman  banquet  was 
given  February  9th,  at  Hotel  McCreary 
The  parlor  and  halls  were  beautifully  deco- 
rated in  the  Junior  colors,  old  gold  and 
blue,  and  the  green  and  white  of  the  Fresh- 
men class  adorned  the  dining  room.  The 
banquet  was  very  elaborate  and  delightful. 
Mr.  Brown,  president  of  the  Junior  class, 
was  toast-master.  The  following  respond- 
ed to  toasts:  Robert  Gal  breath.  Class  of 
'09;  Wilbert  Grounds,  Class  of  '07;  Hugh 
Paxton,  The  Ladies;  Ralph  McKelvey,  Al- 
ma Mater.  In  all  its  appointments,  this 
banquet  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  events 
of  the  kind  ever  given  here. 

A  foreign  missionary  convention  was 
held  here,  beginning  Friday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 16th,  and  ceding  Sabbath  evening, 
February  i8th.  The  speakers,  all  well- 
known  in  the  missionary  field,  were  Rev. 
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J.  G.  Hunt,  of  Egypt;  Rev.  Dr.  Chas.  R. 
Watson,  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
Foreign  Board;  Rev.  W.  B.  Anderson,  of 
India;  Mrs.  E.  M.  Hill,  secretary  of  the 
Women's  Foreign  Mission  Board;  and  J. 
Campbell  White,  Esq.,  secretary  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  committee.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  arousing  much  earnest  enthusiasm 
among  the  students,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  meetings  will  result  in  great  good  to 
the  missionary  cause. 

The  1907  '"Argo"  staff  are  hard  at 
work  on  the  book  and  expect  to  have  it 
ready  to  send  to  press  about  the  first  of 
March.  The  publication  will  be  somewhat 
larger  than  last  year's  and  will  contain  all 
the  pictures  of  the  year's  athletic  teams, 
clubs,  societies,  etc.,  as  well  as  several  ar- 
ticles by  leading  men  of  the  denomination. 

To  our  successors  in  the  local  depart- 
ment we  extend  a  hearty  greeting,  and  wish 
for  them  the  loyal  support  of  the  entire 
student  body. 

ALUMNL 

R.  C.  McKelyEy. 


Rev.  R.  H.  Hood  visited  his  son  here, 
Feb.  5. 

Robert  Timms,  ex-'o6  visited  friends 
in  college  for  a  few  days  in  the  early  part 
of  the  month. 

H  F.  Hazlett,  '04,  was  recently  the 
guest  of  his  brother  of  the  class  of  1906. 

Rev.  D.  T,  McCalmont,  '84,  assisted 
Dr.  McElree  at  the  Second  U.  P.  church, 
Jan.  27-28. 

Prof.  James  Grier,  '02,  gave  an  inter- 


esting and  enjoyable  discourse  on  his  trip 
to  Egypt  and  experiences  there,  on  Sabbath 
morning,  Jan.  21,  in  the  First  U.  P. 
church. 

Rev.  D  G.  McKay,  '78,  of  Greenville 
preached  in  the  chapel  Sabbath  evening, 
Jan.  -zi. 

Mrs.  Wm.  McElwee,  Jr.,  '02,  who  has 
been  quite  ill  for  a  few  weeks  is  now  on  the 
road  to  recovery. 

The  following  alumni  attended  the  '07- 
'09  Banquet,  Friday  evening,  Feb,  9th: 
Roy  Neville,  '02,  James  Stranahan,  '05, 
"Cap"  Davis  ex-'o6,  Stevenson  ex-'o6  and 
the  Misses  Laura  Turner,  '05,  Elizabeth 
Quay,  '05,  Florence  Beatty,  '05. 

Ben  Graham,  "04,  instructor  in  the 
High  School  at  Canonsburg,  was  stricken 
with  serious  heart  trouble  while  attending 
church  services  in  that  place  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, Feb.  4th.  Prof.  Graham  is  a  member 
of  the  choir  in  Central  church  and  toward 
the  close  of  the  service  was  noticed  to  throw 
back  his  head  and  without  much  warning 
he  fell  to  the  floor.  Drs.  C.  L.  Harsha  and 
A.  L.  Bunion  were  called  and  succeeded  in 
reviving  him  with  some  difficulty.  At  last 
word  he  was  slowly  improving  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  he  will  soon  be  back  at  his 
position  in  the  High  School  where  he  has 
become  the  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
the  school  board. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Kistler,  '86,  preached  to 
the  students  in  the  chapel,  Sabbath  evening 
Feb.  II. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Barr,  '88,  of  Bloomington, 
Ind.,  formerly  pastor  of  the  First  U.  P. 
church  of  this  place,  assisted  Rev.  R.  W. 
Thompson  at  communion,  Feb.  4. 
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Don  McKim.  '01,  visited  friends  in 
school  recently. 

W.  E.  Minteer,  '04,  who  is  just  over  a 
serious  attack  of  typhoid,  is  expected  as  a 
visitor  at  the  home  of  his  cousin  in  this 
vicinity  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  with  pain  we  announce  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Agnes  Newmyer  Porter  at  her 
home  in  Wilkinsburg,  Wednesday  morning 
January  31.  It  is  but  a  short  space  of  time 
since  Mrs.  Porter  was  here  attending  school 
and  her  sudden  death  is  a  shock  to  many 
here  with  whom  she  was  personally  ac- 
quainted. 

Announcements  are  out  for  the  wed- 
ding'./f  Miss  Irene  Greenwald  of  West  New- 
to  I,  Pa.,  and  Mr.  Howard  M.  Clark,  '05, 
of  Bowerstown,  Ohio.  There  are  over  150 
invitations  issued  and  the  event  will  create 
quite  a  stir  in  West  Newton. 

Mr.  Clark  while  in  college,  took  a 
prominent  place  in  athletics,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  '04  Philadelphia  relay  team. 
The  bride  is  also  a  former  student  of  West- 
min.ster. 

THE  COLLEGE  WORLD, 

J.  W.  ACHBSON, 

Much  interest  is  beir  g  aroused  in  the 
different  colleges  over  the  coming  Interna- 
tional Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  Conference  to  be  held 
at  Nashville,  Teun.  Michigan  will  make 
an  expenditure  of  $1,125  in  sending  a  dele- 
gation of  forty  four.  The  University  of 
Illinois  will  send  forty  students,  while  Har- 
vard, Yale  and  Princeton  will  send  large 
delegations,  which  are  being  selected  re- 


gardless of  the  ability  of  those  chosen  to 
meet  the  necessary  expense.  Great  things 
should  come  from  this  convention  to  the 
universities  and  colleges  represented  and  to 
the  Christian  Association  work  throughout 
the  world.  Three  delegates  are  going  from 
Westminster. 

The  Penrsylvania  College  for  Womem 
has  succeeded  in  in  raising  $50,000  for  the 
endowment  fund  within  the  required  time 
limit.  This  secures  for  them  in  addition 
two  premium  pledges  of  $20,000  each. 

Edinboro  Normal  will  soon  have  a  new 
gymnasium  ready  to  be  thrown  open  to  the 
Normal  students.  It  is  a  handsome  struc- 
ture and  will  add  greatly  to  the  equipment 
of  the  institution. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  will  dedicate  their  new 
gymnasium  on  February  22.  A  banquet 
will  be  given  at  the  same  time. 

The  National  Inter-collegiate  Football 
Rules  Committee  has  decided  upon  nothing 
definite  as  yet.  While  little  as  yet  can 
be  said  of  the  outcome  it  is  practically  certain 
that  the  change  will  be  radical  and  rapid. 
This  is  necessitated  by  the  attitude  of  Zo- 
lumbia,  Harvard  and  several  others.  The 
suggested  changes  favor  open  play  and  the 
elimination  of  unnecessary  roughness. 

The  corporation  of  Harvard  University 
has  decided  that  students  who  take  more 
than  the  required  amount  of  work  must  in 
addition  to  the  regular  tuition  fee  of  $150 
pay  $20  for  each  course. 

Brown  University  will  build  a  library 
as  a  memorial  to  John  Hay.  One  half  the 
cost,  which  is  estimated  at  $300, coo,  will 
be  given  by  Mr.  Carnegie. 
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The  committee  appointed  by  the  Yale 
University  Council  to  frame  new  athletic 
measures  has  made  the  following  recom- 
mendations to  the  faculty. 

(1)  No  more  tutoring  of  athletics  at 
the  expense  of  the  University  Athletic 
Association. 

(2)  Limiting  the  number  and  expen- 
ses of  the  coaches  of  the  athletic  teams. 

(3)  Absolute  publicity  in  the  accounts 
of  the  taeasurer,  Walter  Camp. 

Other  recommendations  favored  in  part 
b}'  the  committee  are: 

(1)  Giving  up  training  tables. 

(2)  Prohibiting  athletes  from  other 
universities  from  playing  on  Yale  teams 
after  importation. 

(3)  Cutting  off  all  extravagance  in 
the  matter  of  athletic  administration. — Ex. 

At  the  University  of  Arkansas  five 
buildings  are  under  course  of  construction: 
a  diary  building,  an  agricultural  hall,  an 
additional  boy's  dormitory,  a  women's 
dormitory  and  a  chemical  building. 

Cornell's  latest  Catalog  shows  an  en- 
rollment of  3385  students. 


ATHLETICS. 


AULEY  MCAULKY.  '06. 
Westminster  is  surely  out  for  victory 
in  athletics  this  year.  The  record  of  the 
basket-ball  team  at  present  gives  promise  of 
a  record  at  the  end  of  the  season  equal  to 
that  made  by  the  football  team.  Of  the  ten 
^ames  yet  played,  all  but  two  were  won  by 
Dur  team. 

Jan.  12  was  the  second  lime  during 
:he  college  year  that  a  Westminster  team 
went  to  Pittsburg  to  play  against  W.  U.  P. 


The  first  meeting  was  on  the  gridiron  and 
W,  U.  P.  won  by  a  narrow  margin;  at  the 
.second  meeting  our  basket  ball  team  gained 
a  decisive  victory. 

The  game  was  fast  and  clean.  Our 
team  proved  itself  beyond  any  doubt  the 
better  of  the  two.    The  line  up — 

Westminster  35.  W.  U.  P.  15. 

Deevers  F  Frye 

Elliot  F   McCandless 

Marks  C  Capewell 

Lambie  G  Gill 

Patterson  G   McCormick 

Field  goals- -Deevers  6,  Lambie  5, 
Marks  2,  Elliot  2,  W.  U.  P.  6.  Goals  from 
fouls — Deevers  5,  W.U.  P.  3. 

Officials — Er'nnindson  for  Westmin- 
ster, Piintz  for  W.  U.  P. 

The  team  was  not  quite  so  successful 
at  Meadville,  Jan.  19,  Allegheny  ran  up  21 
points  to  our  1 3 .  Dut  ing  the  first  half  West- 
minster outplayed  Allet^heny  and  gained  a 
lead,  but  lost  it  in  the  second  half.  Line 
up— 

Deevers  F   Mason 

Elliot  F  Ro-ssiter 

Marks  C  Comfort 

Lambie  G  Ferry 

Patterson  G  Giesey 

Field  goals — Elliot  3,  Lambie  2,  Dee- 
vers I,  Ro?siter  5,   Mason  2,  Comfort  2. 
Goals  from  fouls — Deevers  i.  Comfort  3. 
Subs. — Kuhn,  Zuver,  McCror}'.    Referee — 
Jones.  Umpire — Joe  Thompson. 

This  defeat  seemed  only  to  make  the 
team  a  little  stronger  for  the  next  game; 
for  when  it  met  Geneva  at  Beaver  Falls  it 
accomplished  a  feat  that  had  not  been  done 
for  years  viz.,  beat  Geneva  on  her  own 
floor.    The  work  of  Lambie  at  guard  was 
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missed,  but  McCrory  filled  his  place  well. 
Score — V^estminster  31 -Geneva  20. 

On  Jan.  31,  the  day  following  the 
game  with  Geneva,  our  team  defeated 
Beaver  College  at  Beaver  by  the  score  of 
48-17. 

Scoring  was  as  follows:  Field  goals — 
Elliot  II,  Marks  4,  Deevers  3,  Patterson  2, 
McCrory  2,  Beaver  6.  Goals  from  fouls — 
Deevers  2,  Elliot  2,  Beaver  5.  Time — 20 
minute  halves. 

Westminster  ran  up  a  score  of  48-20 
on  a  team  from  New  Castle.  Our  team 
was  not  in  the  best  condition  for  playing, 
from  the  fact  that  all  the  men  had  attended 
the  Junior-Fieshman  banquet  on  the  even- 
ing before  or  a  larger  score  would  have  been 
made.  Scoring-Field  goals-Lambie  6,  Marks 
6,  E  liot  5,  Deevers  4,  Patterson,  Kuhn, 
New  Castle  8.  Goals  from  fouls — Deevers 
2,  New  Castle  4.  Referee — Scott  for  West- 
minster. 

The  second  cf  the  games  with  Alle- 
gheny was  played  iu  our  gymnasium  on 
Feb.5. 

In  the  mass  meeting  in  the  afternoon 
considerable  enthusiasm  was  stirred  up  and 
was  manifested  all  through  the  game  in  the 
evening.    It  was  the  hardest  and  most  in- 
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teresting  game  yet  played  on  our  floor  this 
season. 

Allegheny  played  a  good  game  but 
Westminster  excelled  in  team  work  and 
throwing  goals.  The  passing  of  our  team 
was  fast  and  at  times  Allegheny  found  it 
diflScult  to  keep  track  of  the  ball.  The  game 
was  rough  but  with  our  floor  room  it  is  im- 
possible to  play  tor  two  fast  teams  without 
some  roughness.  Nevertheless  for  the  most 
part  there  seemed  to  be  good  feeling  be- 
tween the  players  of  both  teams. 
Particulars — 

Westminster  31  Allegheny  14 

Deevers  F  Mason 

Elliot  F  Rossiter 

Marks  C  Comfort 

McCrory  G   Ferry 

Patterson  G  Giesey 

Field  goals-Elliot  6,  Deevers  3,  Marks 
2,  Patterson  i;  Allegheny  5.  Goals  from 
fouls-Deevers  7,  Comfort  4.  Subs — Kuhn, 
Zuver;  Referee,  Jones;  Umpire,  Williams. 

The  third  game  will  be  played  at 
Sharon,  March  19. 

On  Feb.  13  the  team  played  against  the 
Youngstown  Y,  M.  C.  A.  The  result  of 
this  game  was  the  second  defeat  of  the  sea- 
son. Score  Westminster  2 1 -Youngstown  32. 
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Popular  Music  J  9c  a  Copy^ 


Learn  Telegraphy  and  R>  R.  Accounting 

$50  to  1100  per  month  assured  our  grad- 
uates Tinder  bond.  You  dou't  pay  us  un- 
til you  have  a  position.  Largest  system 
of  Telegraph  Schools  in  America.  En- 
dorsed by  all  railway  officials.  Opera- 
tors always  in  demand.  Ladies  also 
admitted.    Write  for  catalogue. 

Morse  School  of  Telegraphy 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  La 
Crosse,  Wis..  Texarkana,  Tex.,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


By  mail  one  cent  a  copy  more.  Com- 
plete catalog  of  the  McKinley  and 
Century  10c  edition.  Also  the  com- 
plete Schriner's  Library  of  Classical 
Music. 

CHARLES  M.  METZLER  COMPANY, 

At  the  Bridge,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


McKINLEY  &  FRANTZ, 

Druggists, 

Cor.  Washington  &  Mercer  Sts.  New  Castle 


When  in  need  of  smart  new  goods 
of  highest  quality  at  small  profit 
prices,  this  store  should  have 
first  place  on  your  shopping  list. 

Boggs  &  Buhl,  Allegheny* 


Special  10  per  cent.  Coupon. 

This  coupon,  if  out  out,  properly  signed 
and  presented,  will  entitle  any  student 
of  Westminster  College  to  a  special  dis- 
count of  10  percent,  on  all  articles  pur- 
chased in  following  departments:  Milli- 
nery, cloaks  and  suits,  dress  goods  and 
silks,  laces,  gloves,  hosiery,  etc. 

Name  

Euwers,     -     New  Castle 
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University  of  Vienna. 


IN  the  college  world  it  is  as  in  social  life, 
each  person  is  interested  in  knowing 
what  others  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits 
are  doing,  hence  the  readers  of  the  Holcad 
who  are,  or  have  been,  students  of  West- 
minster, may  be  interested  in  hearing  from 
the  University  of  Vienna. 

Vienna  is  such  an  old  city  that  its  an- 
cient history  is  veiled  in  mystery,  some 
historians  going  so  far  as  to  assert  that  io8 
years  after  the  return  of  the  Israelites  to 
the  promised  land  after  their  bondage  in 
Egypt  it  was  inhabited  by  Phoenician  Jews, 
and  give  as  the  proof  the  finding  of  certain 
stone  tablets  of  this  period  cut  with  He- 
brew inscriptions.  However  this  may  be 
it  is  known  to  have  been  a  city  before  the 
Christian  era;  therefore  it  is  not  surprising 
that  sufficient  progress  in  civilization  had 
been  made  to  call  for  a  university  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  before  America  was  dis- 
covered. 

The  universities  of  Prague  and  Vienna 
were  founded  about  the  same  time  by  Duke 
Rudolf  IV  of  the  Hapsburg  line  and  were 
modeled  after  the  University  of  Paris  at 
that  time  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  old,  It  consisted  of  four  departments: 
theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy, 


the  last  of  which  has  so  expanded  as  to  in- 
clude e\  ery  branch  usually  found  in  a  col- 
lege curriculum.  Steady  progress  has 
been  made  along  with  the  times  from  the 
very  first  except  that  when  Austria  has 
suffered  the  university  has  suffered  with  it, 
and  when  she  has  been  blessed  with  pro- 
gressive rulers  the  university  has  reaped 
the  advantage.  In  no  period  of  its  history, 
however,  has  it  made  such  long  strides  as 
during  the  reign  of  the  present  Emperor 
Franz  Josef,  the  year  of  whose  accession, 
1848,  is  called  the  "landmark  between  old 
and  new  Austria." 

The  old  buildings  near  the  heart  of  the 
city  have  all  been  demolished  or  converted 
into  other  uses,  and  the  magnificent  struc- 
ture now  occupied  was  built  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Ringstrasse  with  the  new 
city  hall,  house  of  parliament,  art  muse- 
ums, and  opera  house,  all  built  about  the 
same  time.  The  Viennese  are  artists  in 
exterior  architecture  and  erect  buildings 
that  may  well  suggest  "frozen  music;" 
but  for  interior  arrangement  and  adaptibil- 
ity  to  use  and  comfort  they  might  learn 
much  from  the  country  that  planned  i.he 
Pullman  car. 
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The  University  is  built  of  gray  stone 
ornamented  with  many  figures  and  scenes; 
some  so  large  as  to  attract  one's  attention 
at  a  distance,  others  so  fine  and  delicate  as 
to  appear  to  have  been  done  with  an  artist's 
pencil.  The  magnificent  entrance  hall 
with  its  tiled  floor,  vaulted  ceiling,  marble 
pillars  and  staircases  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  outside  of  the  building,  but  the 
recitation  rooms,  or  rather  lecture  halls 
are  seated  with  long,  plain,  wooden  benches 
with  similar  desks  in  front  of  them.  There 
are  no  such  conveniences  as  cloak  rooms, 
and  the  students  either  hang  their  hats  and 
coats  on  hooks  on  the  walls  or  place  them 
on  the  benches  at  their  side.  There  are  in 
the  building  which  is  built  around  nine 
courts,  about  fifty  lecture  halls  in  con- 
nection with  each  of  which  are  private  offi- 
ces for  the  instruction  and  special  depart- 
ment libraries.  In  connection  with  the 
main  library  of  over  500,000  volumes  is  a 
fine  reading  room  with  chairs  and  tables 
for  about  300  readers. 

College  and  university  buildings  on 
the  continent  do  not  cover  so  much  space 
as  in  Great  Britain  and  America  for  the 
reason  that  no  homes  are  provided  for  the 
students.  Here  they  come  to  Vienna,  live 
where  they  please  and  as  they  please, 
spend  the  first  ten  days  of  each  semester, 
if  they  so  desire,  in  trying  the  lectures  in 
order  to  select  their  courses,  pay  their  fees, 
w  hich  are  very  small,  then  attend  lectures 
and  do  their  reading  as  it  suits  them,  no 
record  being  kept  of  their  presence  or  their 
daily  work.  However  it  behooves  them  to 
attend  regularly  and  read  continuously,  as 
all  the  sponging  and  cramming  they  may 
do  at  the  end  will  not  suffice  to  put  them 
through  the  dreaded  examination  and  ob- 
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tain  the  coveted  degrees.  There  is  a  grert 
deal  of  independence  in  a  European  uni- 
versity. 

Judging  from  the  courses  of  study,  the 
average  age  of  the  students,  and  their  appa- 
rent familiarity  with  the  fundamental 
branches  the  requirements  for  eu' ranee 
must  be  high.  The  "Herr  Doctor  Pro- 
fessor Hofrath"  who  gives  a  course 
of  lectures  in  "Roman  History  by  Greek 
Historians"  is  using  a  sort  of  combi- 
nation lecture-seminar  system.  He  poly- 
graphs the  principal  parts  of  his  lec- 
tures, distributing  the  sheets  each  day  and 
gives  the  students  opportunity  to  speak  or, 
in  a  way,  recite  on  the  lecture  notes.  Fre- 
quently long  passages  from  the  Greek  his- 
torians are  quoted  on  these  sheets  and 
translated  at  sight  by  the  students  with 
almost  as  much  ease  as  they  read  their  own 
language.  With  the  Latin  language,  and 
Greek  and  Roman  history  they  seem  to  be 
just  as  much  at  home. 

There  are  about  four  hundred  instruc- 
tors in  the  university  and  eight  thousand 
students  of  which  perhaps  not  more  than 
three  hundred  are  young  women.  These 
students  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world; 
outside  of  Austro-Hungary,  Russia  sends 
the  most,  and  you  may  be  surprised  to 
know  that  America  stands  next  although 
the  Americans  are,  almost  without  excep- 
tion registered  in  medicine. 

The  faculty  and  students  have  in  their 
hands  nearly  all  the  power  of  administra- 
tion, the  president,  or  presiding  officer  be- 
ing chosen  generally  by  the  faculty  from 
their  own  number.  In  a  recent  interesting 
article  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  there 
is  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  in  these 
countries  where  the  political  government  is 
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vested  in  one  man  the  representative  insti- 
tutions of  learning  are  republics,  while  in 
republican  America  the  representative  edu- 
cational institutions  are  administered  upon 
autocratic  lines. 

However  there  are  conventional  forms 
that  appear  much  more  subservient  than 
any  in  a  democratic  country  like  ours. 
Students  are  expected  to  be  in  their  places 
before  the  lecturer  enters  fhe  room,  and  no 
matter  how  late  he  may  be  they  do  not 
think  of  leaving.  They  may  talk,  smoke 
until  the  air  is  blue,  and  otherwise  enjoy 
themselves  until  the  lecturer  opens  the 
door,  then  they  all  rise  and  remain  stand- 
ing until  he  has  reached  his  desk,  railed  in 
like  an  old  fashioned  v  ulpit,  and  acknowl- 
edges their  presence. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  dress  among 
the  Austrian  students,  some  styles  and 
shades  of  color  that  would  look  very  much 
out  of  place  in  an  American  college.  These 
peculiarities  generally  mean  something, 
either  the  province  from  which  the  wearer 
has  come  or  an  association  to  which  he 
belongs.  As  a  general  thing  the  Austrian 
men  look  well  dressed  and  carry  themselves 
well,  no  doubt  due  to  their  military  train- 
ing, as  every  man  in  Austria  must  spend  at 
least  one  year  in  such  training  before  he 
reaches  the  age  of  twenty -seven.  This  of 
course  interferes  materially  with  his  uni- 
versity course  unless  he  has  served  his  year 
before  he  enters  college,  or  is  graduated  at 
such  an  age  as  to  enable  him  to  do  it  later. 

That  which  impresses  me  most  in  the 
educational  system  of  Austria  and  Germany 
is  the  thoroui^hness  with  which  they  do 
things.  Men  study  because  they  love  to 
study  and  to  make  investigations;  they 
teach  because  they  have  something  they 


must  impart  to  others  and  they  know  just 
how  to  do  it.  "Die  Lehre  and  Die  Wis.sen- 
schaft"  is  the  ambition  of  the  educated 
without  much  care  for  pecuniary  reward. 
And  this  learning  for  learning's  sake  seems 
to  be  communicated  to  those  who  come 
here  for  study,  or  is  it  because  they  have 
this  intense  desire  for  learning  that  they 
come?  In  the  concerts  given  by  the  great 
musicians  and  in  the  classical  operas,  stu- 
dents who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  seats 
will  pay  for  standing  room  and  stand  for 
hours  with  their  music  in  their  hands  fol- 
lowing its  rendition  by  the  singers  and  the 
orchestra. 

If  the  student  wants  to  learn  he  finds 
in  Vienna  every  advantage,  but  if  that  is 
not  his  purpose  he  can  find  as  many  and 
even  more  temptations  than  he  would  have 
to  encounter  in  America,  and  had  better 
stay  there.       Margaret  McLaughry. 

Vienna,  Austria. 
February  28,  1906. 


THE  CRY  OF  THE  CITY. 

MUNICIPAL  freedom  is  the  germ  of 
national  liberty.  The  nation  which 
would  keep  its  principles  of  individualism 
and  democratic  sovereignty  unsullied, 
must  be  a  nation,  whose  municipal  govern- 
ments are  free  from  the  rule  of  the  dema- 
gogue. 

L,iberty  is  like  the  Alpine  rose  that 
grovi's  far  up  the  mountain  heights,  kissed 
by  the  breath  of  purity  and  nourished  by 
the  sunshine  of  God's  love.  Like  it  she 
fades  when  transplanted  to  low  valleys 
where  the  fogs  and  vapors  of  vice  and  po- 
litical corruption  stunt  her  growth  and 
where  the  rank  weeds  of  anarchy  and  so- 
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cialism  choke  her  roots  and  dye  her  leaves 
with  blood. 

National  ideals  can  never  attain  to  any 
height  while  our  cities  are  ring-ridden  and 
while  the  political  boss  dictates  to  the 
masses.  The  spirit  of  American  democracy 
is  not  in  harmony  with  an  oligarchy  which 
is,  after  all,  but  a  federation  of  autocracies. 

The  past  quarter  century  has  been  a 
time  in  which  the  unscrupulous  politician 
has  ruled  with  an  iron  hand.  Did  we  say 
iron? — say  rather  with  a  sin-stained  hand 
and  with  a  cruel,  black  heart.  What  tales 
could  be  told  of  the  bribes,  the  scandals  of 
the  crimes  of  the  men  iu  the  seats  of  the 
mighty!  How  much  could  be  said  of  the 
gambling  den,  of  the  brothel,  of  the  notor- 
ious dens  of  vice  given  full  right  of  way 
in  our  leading  cities! 

Go  to  New  York  and  what  do  you 
find?  The  once  notorious  "Bowery,"  a  re- 
spectable business  street,  with  her  broad 
lines  of  street  railway  tracks,  a  veritable 
highway  of  the  city's  traffic;  "Five  Points" 
— a  corner  reclaimed — and  do  you  say  New 
York  is  no  longer  New  York,  the  wicked? 
Go  down  through  Little  Italy  or  China- 
town at  from  12  to  3  in  the  morning;  step 
into  any  of  the  brilliantly  lighted  dens;  go 
up  those  narrow,  winding  passage  ways, 
one,  three,  five,  eight  stories  and  view  the 
opium  fiends  at  work;  go  into  the  Subway 
taverns  and  see  the  Bohemians  assembled 
there;  see  the  men  and  the  women  aban- 
doned to  a  life  of  shame,  and  tell  me  is 
New  York's  government  pure  which  allows 
such  dens  to  flourish  as  long  as  the  district 
votes  their  way? 

Go  to  Philadelphia,  old  ring-ridden 
Philadelphia,  which  but  lately  rose  iu  her 
might  and  tore  the  "leeches"  off  her  body. 


Deep  down  in  the  depths  of  the  tecement 
regions  you  will  find  sights  that  would 
draw  tears  to  any  eyes.  Home — is  that 
home?  If  home,  'tis  but  a  hell!  Why? 
Ask  the  saloon-keeper  who  damns  souls  for 
sordid  gold  and  pays  his  tax  to  the  politi- 
cian who  keeps  him  where  he  is.  Ask  the 
tenemert  owner  who  evades  the  laws  of 
health  and  by  a  ready  bribe  conceals  his 
guilt.  Look  at  those  pale  women,  toiling, 
toiling,  toiling,  day  in,  day  out,  huddled 
under  the  walls  of  the  great  factory!  Their 
ears  hear  only  the  deafening  din  of  the 
machinery,  their  eyes  view  the  scenery  of 
the  filthy,  narrow  street — victims  whose 
condition  can  be  traced  to  the  same  source 
— evil  living  in  bad  surroundings,  permit- 
ted and  fostered  by  the  unscrupulous  men 
who  hold  the  seats  of  power. 

And  what  of  Pittsburg?  old,  familiar 
Pittsburg,  fitly  called  the  "Pot  of  Hell;" 
for  beneath  the  eternal  flames  of  her 
mighty  furnaces  are  enacted  crimes,  civil 
and  political,  which  rival  any  planned  amid 
the  doleful  shades.  If  ever  the  great  god 
Mammon  walked  the  streets  of  any  cit> , 
he  has  trodden  the  lanes  of  Pittsburg 
where  the  lust  for  gold  is  openly  the  chief 
desire. 

Our  western  cities  have  been  no  better. 
Salt  Lake,  fettered  by  a  Mormon  hierarchy 
— apostles  of  a  nation's  curse.  Denver, 
St.  Louis,  [Chicago — aye  Chicago,  well 
called  "a  city  ashamed" — all  have  ir  the 
past  few  years  been  the  scenes  of  fearful 
corruption  and  awful  crimes. 

Such  have  been  and  are  largely  today 
the  conditions.    What  are  the  fruits? 

Discontent  prevails  throughout  our 
land,  and  di'^content  is  the  mother  of  revo- 
lution.      Revolution   and  democracj'  can 
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mean  but  one  of  two  things — reformation, 
or  socialism.  Fools  scoff  at  socialism. 
Once  a  cloud  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  it 
has  grown  to  the  size  and  blackness  of  the 
Nimbus.  Those  who  noted  -its  progress  at 
the  time  of  the  last  presidential  campaign 
know  well  its  growing  strength.  Those 
who  have  heard  its  threats  from  the  voice 
of  malcontents,  know  well  the  danger  to 
the  nation  and  the  home. 

Shall  we  return  to  the  herd?  Our 
manhood  answers  no!  But,  hark!  Hear 
the  sullen  roar,  the  many- handed  deimos 
Athens  feared  is  rushing  to  the  fray.  The 
cry  of  the  city,  the  sob  of  the  nation  has 


pierced  its  ears,  long  sealed  by  the  wax  of 
flattery  and  deceit.  It  is  the  cry  of  the 
tenement  with  all  its  horrors,  of  wan  faces, 
of  broken  hearts,  of  beast  lives.  It  is 
the  cry  of  the  working-man  robbed  of 
his  own  by  crafty  employer.  It  is  the  call 
of  the  tax-payer  demanding  redress.  It  is 
the  sob  of  the  mother  driven  to  desperation 
by  the  vice  which  has  ruined  her  son.  It 
is  the  cry  of  the  church  commanding  re- 
pentance. It  is  the  plea  of  a  nation  for 
justice.  It  is  the  voice  of  God  for  refor- 
mation and  vengeance. 
And  it  will  be  heard. 

Robert  W.  Yourd,  '05. 


IRecoUecfions  of  Mestminster  aiumnt 


tj '  ONG  ago,  each  early  Autumn, 

When  your  youth  was  at  its  zenith, 
'Mid  a  crowd  of  fellow-students. 
We  stepped  down  upon  the  platform 
Of  the  quaint  old  Sharpsville  station. 
Qaite  a  bunch  was  waiting  for  us, 
Formed  of  students  from  the  village, 
And  a  few  from  other  places, 
Who  had  hurried  back  to  college, 
With  the  zeal  for  study  showing 
In  their  countenance  and  manner. 
Then  a  start  was  also  needed 
To  get  members  for  "Old  Philo," 
(Or  Adelphic,  as  it  might  be). 
And  a  chance  to  muster  voters 
For  some  nigh-approached  election. 
So  Vv-hile  Thompson  flung  the  baggage, 
Mr.  Allen  gathered  trunk-checks, 
And  the  boys  and  girls  exchanged  their 
Hearty  greetings  with  such  hubbub 
As  to  shock  the  little  village, 
Which  had  been  so  calmly  sleeping. 
Sleeping  with  no  one  to  rouse  her, 
Since  they  left  her  in  the  springtime. 
Soon  a  jolly  line  of  people 
Wandered  up  the  street  to  dinner, 
Thence  to  chapel  in  the  college 


Where  they  sang  a  song  of  Zion, 
Breathed  a  prayer  led  by  the  "Doctor;" 
Then  with  grief  they  had  to  learn  of 
Irksome  tasks  assigned  for  morning, 
For  those  profs,  enthusiastic 
In  the  cause  of  education. 
Made  the  lessons  for  the  first  day, 
Just  as  long  as  any  other. 
While  they  made  their  little  speeches, 
Here  and  there  a  faithful  student 
Wrote  the  pages  in  his  note  book 
With  a  sigh  of  resignation. 
And  replaced  it  in  his  pocket. 
Now,  as  if  to  make  a  climax, 
"Doctor"  rose  behind  the  pulpit, 
With  the  one  hand  drew  his  kerchief, 
With  the  other  stroked  his  whiskers. 
And  in  tones  that  sent  a  quiver 
Through  the  hearts  of  many  present. 
Spake  the  mandate:  "Mr.  Veazey's 
In  the  HOLCAD  room;  go  pay  him!" 
Then,  the  chapel  service  ended. 
Books  were  bought  and  trunks  were 
opened. 

Boxes  "pinched"  for  cozy  corners. 
Walls  were  decked  with  countless 
pictures, 
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But  those  lessons  did  not  suffer 
From  an  overstrain  of  study, 
For  the  boys  had  formed  a  habit, 
In  those  early  nineteen  hundreds, 
Of  refraining  from  the  crime  of 
Taking  anything  but  chapel. 
Interspersed  witli  "Hall"  a  little, 
For  the  first  fortnight  of  college. 
In  the  evening  by  the  hack-load, 
Came  those  students  from  the  Junction, 
Who  had  missed  the  trains,  or  held 
back 

In  the  hope  to  stretch  vacation. 
And,  somewhere  within  the  city, 
'Ere  the  clock  had  struck  eleven. 
Evil  plots  were  formed  by  fellows 
Who  were  searching  for  employment; 
And  their  brains  had  soon  conceived  a 
Curious  series  of  stag  parties. 
In  the  open  air  at  midnight. 
For  the  benefit  of  fellows 
Whe  were  new  to  native  customs. 
And   small   wonder  that  the  moon 
laughed 

As  she  soared  high  in  the  heavens, 
Looking  down  upon  the  capers 
Of  those  clownish  imps  of  darkness. 
Over  there  at  Shakey  Hollow 
Stood  a  crowd  of  laughing  students 
While  the  boy  who  entertained  them 
Milked  a  stump  into  his  hat  crown. 
On  the  railroad  near  the  station. 
Was  a  line  of  six  or  seven 
Playing  freight-train  to  the  time  of 
Twic  as  many  wooden  paddles. 
Last  of  all,  upon  the  ball-field, 
Was  a  bunch  of  victims  weary. 
Playing  leap-frog  on  the  diamond. 
In  the  moonlight  soft  and  cheery. 
Those  who  took  this  night  for  sleeping 
Heard  strange  noises  at  their  windows, 
And  awoke  with  queer  sensations. 
Thinking  they  had  had  a  nightmare; 


But  when  morning  dawned  serenely, 
Everything  was  calm  and  tranquil, 
Not  a  sign  remained  to  tell  them 
What  had  happened  while  they  slum- 
bered. 

Happy  days  were  those  that  followed; 
In  the  hours  off  from  study 
'Twas  a  treat  to  take  a  ramble 
To  the  banks  of  the  Neshannock, 
There  to  watch  its  rippling  waters. 
Glide  beneath  the  bending  willows. 
With  a  gentle  song  of  freedom. 
Or  to  walk  upon  the  railroad 
With  a  lady  from  the  ''Hillside," 
(For  the  traffic  on  the  Sharpsville 
Did  not  hinder  such  enjoyment). 
Then,  when  winter  passed,  and  with  it 
All  those  customary  pleasures. 
Such  as  skating  at  the  mill-dam; 
Taking    sleigh    rides    through  the 

country; 
Hearing  Juniors  in  the  chapel 
Spout  their  views  on  lively  questions; 
Holding  banquets  at  the  hotel 
Where  we  "tripped  the  light  fantastic;" 
And,  when  Spring  advanced  to  Summer, 
Nearingtime  for  our  commencement. 
We  could  stroll  to  Furnace  Hill,  and 
From  Its  summit  see  a  picture. 
That  to  all  Westminster  students 
Is  one  ne'er  to  be  forgotten. 
Far  to  north,  and  west,  and  eastward. 
Lofty  hills  with  strips  of  woodland. 
Cut  with  now  and  then  an  opening; 
Trace  the  blue  sky  in  a  circle. 
And  their  slopes  together  seem  to 
Form  a  roughly  moulded  basin. 
In  its  bowl,  an  elevation. 
On  which  sleeps  the  peaceful  village; 
While  above  the  scattered  dwellings. 
With  its  chimneys  and  its  flag  staff. 
Tower  the  spires  of  dear  "Old  College" 
In  the  grove  of  pines  and  maples. 

McKelvey,  '07. 
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THE  SUPREMACY  OF  SENTIMENT. 

EVERY  man  lives  in  two  worlds:  the 
world  of  sentiment  and  the  world  of 
sense.  Every  man,  indeed,  is  made  up  of 
two  men:  that  which  his  imagination  pic- 
tures— his  ideal  self,  and  that  which  he 
actually  is — his  real  self;  and  the  degree  in 
v/hich  the  ideal  yields  to  the  real  or  the 
real  to  the  ideal,  determines  in  the  case  of 
every  man  whether  he  shall  be  classed  with 
the  idealists  or  the  realists. 

The  realism  of  the  school  of  Epicurus, 
Alexander,  and  Napoleon  engendered  not 
only  a  spirit  of  autocratic  power,  but  also 
a  debasing  sense  of  physical  well-being.  It 
set  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  highest  mater- 
ial good  in  human  affairs,  as  the  god  to 
whom  all  must  bow,  or  the  altar  upon 
which  they  must  pour  out  their  dearest 
libation.  In  supplanting  these  false  and 
debasing  precepts  of  a  sensuous  creed  by 
the  ruling  sentiment  in  the  life  of  a  Plato, 
of  a  Shakespeare,  of  the  Christ,  himself, 
we  but  pay  due  homage,  not  to  the  fleeting 
phantom  of  worldly  success,  but  to  the  true 
ideal  of  humanity,  that  bids  us  do  justly, 
love  mercy  and  walk  humbly  with  God. 

But  these  altruistic  principles  fail  to 
get  even  a  feeble  recognition  today. 
Wealth — or  what  has  lately  been  called  by 
that  name — has  bt  come  the  chief  end  of 
our  time.  "Success  in  life,"  says  John 
Fiske,  "has  become  synonomous  with  be- 
coming wealthy.  A  man  who  is  success- 
ful in  what  he  undertakes  is  a  man  who 
makes  his  employment  pay  him  in  money. 
Our  normal  type  of  character  is  that  of  the 
shreW'',  circumspect  business  man;  as  in 
the  middle  ages  it  was  that  of  the  hardy 
warrior.  And  as  in  those  days  when  fight- 
ing was  a  constant  necessity,  and  when 


the  only  honourable  way  for  a  gentleman  of 
high  rank  to  make  money  was  by  freeboot- 
ing,  fighting  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  end 
desirable  in  itself;  so  in  these  days  the 
effort  to  accumulate  has  become  a  source  of 
enjoyment  rather  than  a  means  to  it." 

In  fact  the  most  glaring  defect  of  our 
time  is  its  money-madness— not  the  desire 
to  accumulate  a  competency,  which  is  a 
perfectly  honourable  ambition,  but  tlie  in- 
ordinate thirst  for  gold.  Burke,  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  complained 
that  the  age  of  chivalry  was  gone  and  that 
the  age  of  sophisters,  calculators,  and 
economists  had  succeeded.  Well,  the  old 
chivalry  has  gone.  But  a  new  age  of  chiv- 
alry is  upon  us — not  one  in  which  the 
plumed  knight  goes  forth  with  helmet  and 
spear  and  black  charger  to  do  battle  for 
God  and  king  and  native  land,  but  one  in 
which  the  "Bull"  and  the  "Bear,"  mad- 
dened by  the  lust  for  gain,  are  let  loose  to 
trample  down  and  to  gore  their  weaker 
and  less  fortunate  fellow  beings;  an  age  in 
which  character  is  at  a  discount;  when 
conscience  fails  to  get  a  hearing,  and  when 
the  whole  regime  of  mammon  worship 
seems  to  be  a  growing  creed.  Yes,  I  say  it 
with  shame,  the  present  age  is  one  in  which 
the  almighty  dollar  has  shut  cut  all  other 
vision,  and  the  success  of  a  man's  life  has 
actually  come  to  be  measured  by  the 
amount  of  money  that  he  possesses. 

lu  their  effort  to  accumulate,  men  loo 
often  employ  means  that  even  a  Robin 
Hood  would  have  blushed  to  acknowledge. 
True  the  current  cant  of  commercialism 
still  repeats  the  old  maxim  "Honesty  is 
the  best  policy;"  but  the  vaulting  ambition 
the  shrewd  cunning,  and  the  un.scrupulous 
power  of  a  Mohammed,  a  Machiavelli,  or  a 
Rockefeller,  are  nevertheless  regarded  as 
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the  real  essentials  of  success.  Essentials 
did  T  ay?  Out  on  it!  Away  with  such 
Ijabbl.d  Do  not  commit  the  sacrilege  of 
calling  them  essentials.  The  great,  greedy 
grasping  hand  of  Mammon  is  satisfied  with 
nothing  but  gain,  and  that  gain  must  be  had 
with  absolute  disregard  for  any  law  of  life. 

What  a  hell  this  world  must  be  to  a 
self-centered  man  who  has  failed  in  busi- 
ness— one  who  has  been  carrying  a  high 
hand  in  the  upper  stratum  of  society — 
when  it  leads  him,  rather  than  letrench,  to 
seek  a  subterfuge  in  dishonesty  or  to  op- 
press his  fellow  men.  And  yet  this  is  the 
ordinary  state  of  the  so-called  aristocracy 
of  wealth.  Shrewd  and  prudent  and  pow- 
erful in  their  undertakings,  they  have 
nevertheless  made  their  way  to  empire 
through  a  sea  of  sorrow,  and  have  strewn 
the  ramparts  of  their  strongholds  with  the 
bodies  of  those  whose  blood  cries  out 
against  them. 

But  sooner  or  later  every  dominant 
social  movement  must  spend  itself.  Feud- 
alism, Puritanism,  absolutism,  where  are 
they  now?  Their  influence  has  mingled 
with  the  swift  flowing  stream  of  civiliza- 
tion. And  the  time  will  surely  come  whtn 
the  realism  of  the  present — under  whatever 
guise  it  may  mask  itself,  whether  of  mam- 
monism,  rationalism,  or  materialism — shall 
lose  its  dominating  influence  and  unite 
with  the  other  forces  of  our  complex  mod- 
ern life.  The  reign  of  the  ideal,  which  is 
the  reign  of  true  and  noble  sentiment,  will 
then  be  restored.  In  the  slow  and  steady 
e\  olution  of  humanity  the  sermon  on  the 
Mount  will  yet  become  the  creed  of  a  re- 
constructed and  regenerated  world;  for  as 
the  Scotch  peasant-bard  has  so  sweetly  sung 

"It's  a  coming  yet  for  a'  that 

That  man  to  man  the  world  o'er, 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  ihat." 


In  that  good  time  a-coming  man  shall 
have  learned  his  duty  to  man;  and  in  the 
performance  of  that  duty  he  will  gain  his 
coveted  success,  for  duty  discharged,  and 
that  alone,  is  the  only  real  success. 

What  a  proof  we  have  of  this   in  the 
career    of   Hannibal.     The   highest,  the 
noblest,  the   truest   that   humanity  then 
knew,  burnt  in  the  heart  of  Hannibal  as  he 
stood  at  the  sacred  altar  and,  prompted  by 
his  own  volition  as   well   as   his  father's 
earnest  desire,  swore  an   oath  of  eternal 
enmity  against  Rome  and  the  Romans.  He 
was  only  nine  years  old  when  he  took  that 
oath,  but  there  is  no  more  brilliant  page  of 
history  than  that  which  records  its  momen- 
tous results.  Goaded  on  by  a  Carthaginian's 
hate  for  his  foes  and  by  the  defeats  of  his 
father,  with  his  youthful  oath,  like  a  spectre 
ever  staring  him  in  the  face,  Hannibal  saw 
nothing,  .heard  nothing,  and  wished  for 
nothing  but  the  humiliation  of  Rome  as 
she  struggled  in  the   death   throes   at  his 
feet.    Look  at  Hannibal  a  fifth  of   a  cen- 
tury later,  when,  on  the  eve  of  the  success 
of  his  great  conquest,  he  is  called  home  by 
an  ungrateful  people  and  meets  defeat  in 
his  own  country.     This  defeat  detracts 
nothing  from  his  brilliancy,   for  it  often 
requires  infinitely  more  courage  and  heroic 
fortitude  to  endure  defeat  than  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  victorious  legions  and  hear  the 
plaudits  of  a  nation. 

What  led  that  ancient  general  to  offer 
on  the  altar  of  his  country,  a  service  .so 
gallant,  but  so  unappreciated?  Was  it 
pride  or  self  aggrandizement?  Ah,  No!  It 
was  the  best  that  he  knew.  Hannibal 
loved  his  country  with  the  ardor  of  an  east- 
ern devotion,  and  he  exhausted  body  and 
mind  in  its  service.  It  was  his  only  thot, 
the  taainspring  of  life,  the  benefit  of  which 
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can  only  be  revealed  at  the  great  tribunal. 

Thus  the  awakening  of  a  thot  in  a  man 
has  often  been  the  complete  revolutionizing 
of  that  man's  life.  That  instant  he  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  true  life.  What  was 
a  passing  pleasure  yesterday  today  seems 
mean  and  sordid;  and  only  the  noble,  true 
and  good  have  any  place  in  his  thots. 

Yonder  youth  seems  dull  and  stupid  as 
he  sits  in  his  little  study  at  Kensington,  but 
there  is  a  sentiment  in  his  mind  that  lives 
and  grows  with  the  years.  He  dreams  of 
it,  his  whole  being  vibrates  with  the  fasci- 
nation ot  it.  In  his  fancy  he  marches  as  a 
soldier,  he  dreams  of  Caesar  and  the  Rubi- 
con, he  hears  the  iron  tramp  of  the  Roman 
legions.  One  day  he  finds  himself  in  the 
Coliseum  and  hears  the  friars  chanting 
their  solemn  vespers  beneath  the  broken 
arches  of  a  lost  magnificence.  There  in 
the  silence  of  that  sacred  hour,  the  ambi- 
tion that  filled  his  boyish  head  at  Kensing- 
ton received  the  final  impulse  that,  caused 
Gibbon  to  give  to  the  world  the  greatest 
history  ever  written. 

Trace  back  lives  like  these  and  you 
can  find  the  fountain-head  of  their  exist- 
ence, tl.e  one  compelling  thought  that 
swept  them  on  to  a  glorious  destiny.  And 
so  it  must  always  be.  The  man  who  would 
achieve  enduring  fame  must  throw  off  the 
mask  of  conventionalism,  renounce  every 
selfish  motive,  and  give  free  scope  to  every 
Heaven-born  inspiration. 

Is  this  a  true  portrayal  of  the  success- 
ful life?  Is  it  too  strong  or  too  weak  in 
web  and  woof?  Look  with  me  down  the 
vista  of  four  decades  of  years  snd  see  that 
southern  veteran  at  Appomattox  as  he  lays 
down  his  arms  for  the  last  time,  wrings  the 
hands  of  his  comrades,  and  buttoning  up 
his  faded  gray  jacket,  begins  his  weary 


march  back  over  the  old  Virginia  hills. 
Back  home?  Ah,  but  the  ravages  of  war 
have  long  since  blotted  out  that  sacred  pre- 
cinct! Back  to  neighbors  and  loved  ones? 
No,  those  little  green  mounds  in  yonder 
cemetery  mark  the  resting  place  of  all  that 
is  mo'tal  of  those  sweet  conipaiiions.  He 
went  back  to  a  desolate  country  with  noth- 
ing but  a  heart  of  gold  and  a  determination 
bred  of  his  better  self,  to  gather  again  the 
tangled  ends  of  life.  That  was  the  iron 
determination,  the  indomitable  courage 
of  true  sentiment  that  reconstructed  the 
South. 

Or  look  at  that  other  hero  of  the  great 
conflict — at  Grant  in  his  home  in  New 
York  City  as  he  struggles  to  the  last  on 
his  "Memoirs,"  in  the  fa:e  of  the  painful 
and  wasting  disease  that  is  slowly  eating 
out  his  life;  struggling,  I  say,  not  for  any 
personal  gain,  but  that  he  might  not  leave 
his  family  destitute — and  where  can  you 
find  a  nobler  instance  of  true  heroism. 

These  are  the  characters  with  whom 
we  must  contrast  Mohammed,  Machiavelli 
and  Rockefeller.     Those  who  sought  pow- 
er  and  prestige  by  grinding  the   very  life''^^'"^*^! 
out  of  their  subjects,  over  against  these  3tli  oJ 
who  put  themselves  on  a  common  lev&l^g^  io^ 
with  their  fellowmen  that  in  rising  thejj^jQ 
might  lift  their  brothers  with  them;  and  , 
who  tho  often  beset  with  temptations  aiia'' 
difficulties.  oviJoBij 
"Never  turned  [their]  back,  but  marctieSRJS  luc 
breast  forward,  ([.j^^g  jjj^ 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break,  never 

dreamed  ■ '>  v^idj  Jcdj 

Tho' right  were  worsted,  wrong  would,,  jtpr|i--ofjjjnQr 

umph;  ~ 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  light  b6W6»09T  vq 
Sleep  to  wake."  ,  i^.ia:-jni  Jiclr 

For  after  all  if  we  would  be  truly  s^cqfiss^-^-jj 
ful  we  must  stand  approved,  not  by  wealth    .  , 
or  fame  or  earthly   position,    but   by "  ffi'd^""  ^''^ 
royal  worth  of  true  manhood.        '  -''■^  ^nj-;'->"i  I'-fc 
Lewis  J.  DAviDs6t<i),  6o6ok  i;  sd  (  j 
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WITH  this  number  the  Holcad  enters 
upon  another  year  of  its  existence, 
a  better  year,  let  us  hope,  than  an)'  which 
has  preceded.  These  are  stirring  times  at 
Westminster;  every  day  we  hear  of  some 
new  plans  for  her  development;  and  with 
the  coming  year,  perhaps,  she  will  reach  a 
crisis  in  her  history.  College  spirit  is  be- 
ing aroused  these  days  as  never  before. 
The  newly  proposed  plans  of  the  Board  are 
meeting  with  the  heartiest  zeal  and  enthus- 
iasm on  the  part  of  the  students.  And 
this  spirit  ought  naturally  to  manifest 
itself  by  hearty  co-operation  of  the  students 
in  all  lines  of  college  work.  It  should 
manifest  itself  by  earnest  interest  in  society 
and  literary  work,  by  hearty  support  of 
our  athletic  teams,  by  attendance  upon  the 
lecture  course,  and  lastly  but  equally  im- 
portant by  contributions  and  subscription 
to  I  he  college  paper,  the  very  organ  of  this 
college  spirit. 

During  the  coming  year  we  hope  to 
make  the  paper  more  interesting  and  at- 
tractive. We  are  sorry  to  have  lost  some  of 
our  staff  members — good,  hard  workers — 
but  such  is  the  course  of  human  affairs 
that  they  are  to  leave  Westminster  this 
coming  June.  But  we  have  also  been  am- 
ply recompensed  for  our  loss  in  the  new 
staff  members — also  good,  hard  workers. 

We  have  been  considering  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Holcad.  Although 
our  means  are  somewhat  limited,  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  offer  our  readers  something 


new  occasionally  in  the  way  of  decoration. 
And  we  are  also  planning  to  secure  more 
articles  by  our  alumni  in  the  hope  that  this 
will  make  the  Holcad  of  more  general 
interest  to  our  graduates  and  friends  out- 
side of  school. 

The  paper  cannot  be  a  success  until  it 
literally  overflows  with  expressions  of  col- 
lege spirit.  And  in  this  it  is  dependent 
wholly  upon  the  the  mass  of  our  students. 
Will  you  not  support  it  by  your  interest 
and  encouragement,  contribution  to  its 
pages  and  last  but  not  least,  by  your  sub- 
scription. 


A  Word  of  Advice* 

OUR  staff  is  a  dandy, 
Though  lacking  in  beauty; 
To  write  for  these  columns 
Is  each  student's  duty. 

Though  brief  your  production, 
We  always  will  take  it. 

And  stand  up  for  you,  when 

We  hear  "knockers"  rake  it. 

But  the  best  way  to  help  us 
(We  do  hate  to  say  it) 

Is,  subscribe  for  this  paper ^ 
A7id  don''  t  fail  to  pay  it. 

Then  when  you've  gone  "broke," 

And  feel  sort  of  sad. 
It  will  cheer  up  your  spirits 

To  read  the  Holcad. 
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VICTORY  has  come  to  Westminster 
three  different  times  during  the  past 
month  through  two  different  channels. 
iThe  first  and  most  important  was  the  un- 
questionable victory  of  our  representatives 
in  the  Geneva- Westminster  Debate  over 
those  of  the  other  college.  The  decision  of 
the  ju'lges  was  a  unanimous  one  as  was 
that  of  every  fair-minded,  unprejudiced 
man  in  the  audience.  The  arguments  of 
both  teams  however  were  well  chosen  and 
forcible,  and  were  indeed  creditable  to  the 
debaters  as  well  as  to  the  colleges  they 
represented.  But  not  only  were  the  visitors 
outclassed  in  argument  but  unquestionably 
so  in  style  and  delivery  as  well. 

This  is,  v<'ithout  a  doubt,  the  greatest 
l^ictory  that  has  come  to  Westminster  in 
the  last  year,  and  it  has  been  appreciated 
IS  such  bj  all  who  have  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  Westminster  at  heart.  However, 
with  this,  as  with  most  everything  else, 
there  was  a  discouraging  feature.  All  told 
there  were  about  ninety-five  people  at  the 
contest.  Among  them  we'll  say  there  were 
twenty  people  otitside  those  directly  inter- 
ested in  the  college  as  students  and  profes- 
sors. This  leaves  seventy-five  out  of  the 
;hree  hundred  who  should  have  been  there: 
less  than  one  fourth  ot  the  students  in 
school.  At  a  basket-ball  game  the  follow- 
ng  week  there  were  nearly  two  hundred 
spectators.  Now  we  don't  foi  a  minute 
leery  the  game  of  basketball,  for  it  is  most 
worthy  and  valuable  for  many  reasons, 
out  it  surely  shows  a  sad  misplacement  of 
nterest  on  the  part  of  the  student  body 
md  we  might  say  here,  on  the  part  of  some 
)f  the  professors  too,  when  an  athletic  con- 
gest offers  to  them  more  inducements  than 
ices  a  literary  contest.    There  is  some- 


thing sadly  wrong  and  it  should  be  made 
light.  There  is  doubtless  some  cause 
for  this  wrong  conception  of  the  relative 
merit  and  importance  of  these  two  branches 
of  college  activity.  It  isn't  in  com- 
pliance with  precedent  or  custom  that 
such  is  the  case,  for  the  contests  have 
heretofore  received  their  due  attention 
and  interest.  It  is  rather  a  drifting  away 
from  the  example  of  those  gone  before. 

Who  then  is  to  blame  for  this  state  of 
affairs?  We  can't  say  that  it  is  the  student 
alone — the  same  evidences  of  a  lack  of  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  some  who  by  virtue  of 
their  position  ought  to  set  a  better  exam- 
ple, have  been  noticed.  However  we  shall 
not  try  here  to  locate  the  blame  but  will 
submit  it  to  you  in  the  hope  that  your 
thinking  it  over  may  bring  about  a  reform. 

The  two  other  unequalled  victories  of 
the  month  were  those  of  our  basketball 
team  over  the  champion  Tamaqua  team 
and  over  the  Buhl  Club  team  at  Sharon. 
These  victories  together  with  preceding 
ones  justify  us  in  believing  that  ours  is  the 
fastest  basketball  team  in  Western  Peuna. 


THE  enthusiasm  aroased  by  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Student  Volunteer  Con- 
vention at  Nashville,  is  making  itself  felt 
in  our  school  these  days.  On  the  return  of 
our  delegates  and  their  reports  of  the  dis- 
cussions at  the  convention,  the  actions  tak- 
en, and  the  plans  adopted.  There  was  an 
unusually  large  and  enthusiastic  crowd  in 
attendance  upon  the  union  meeting  of  the 
Associations  last  Tuesday  night,  when  the 
reports  of  the  returned  delegates  were 
given,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  increas- 
ed interest  thus  manifested  is  a  sign  of  a 
coming  reformation  in  our  college. 
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American  colleges,  in  recognition  of 
their  f miction  to  prepare  the  youth  of  our 
land  for  living  well,  have  arranged  their 
operation  so  that  his  environment  may 
minister  to  the  threefold  nature  of  the  stu- 
dent— his  body,  mind,  and  soul.  But  the 
colleges  have  failed  to  care  for  these  three 
elements  in  the  proper  proportion.  A  few 
years  ago  they  emphasized  only  intellectual 
growth.  Later  this  was  supplemented  by 
increased  attention  to  the  student's  physical 
welfare.  But  there  are  very  few  colleges 
which  attempt  through  their  courses  and 
through  their  government  to  reach  directly 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  student  body.  And 
this  is  the  field  of  the  Associations.  It  is 
their  function  to  supply  spiritual  training, 
and  to  maintain  religious  habits  among  the 
students,  by  which  alone  they  can  really 
grow.  In  short,  the  Associations  are  relig- 
ious guardians  of  college  students. 

Though  Association  work  is  empha- 
sized more  here  perhaps  than  at  many 
institutions,  still  it  does  not  receive  proper 
attention  among  the  students.  Few  there 
are  who  realize  its  importance  toward  the 
attainment  of  a  higher  education.  For 
real  education  consists  not  only  in  mental 
and  physical  growth,  but  above  all  in  an 
equal  development  of  the  spiritual.  Are 
not  many  of  us  cultivating  but  a  one  sided 
development? 

The  indifference  which  is  here  mani- 
fested toward  As.sociation  work  may  in 
large  part  be  traced  to  a  lack  of  zeal  among 
the  members.  We  consider  our  duty  done 
when  wte  . attend,  the  meetings  regularly, 
and  perj^aps  take;pttr,t)inj^ihalf-hearted  and 
wholly -uugn^thUjSifigtkj W^y o . i SUclj  methods 
will  ueKefj  inteJ^est  i;OUif;  iSGhoolmptesi  who. 
are  coldly  incliueic|  to  AsfSpciation.  work^attdv 


perhaps  even  prejudiced  against  it.  It  is 
only  by  enthusiastic  devotion  and  zealous 
labor  in  the  cause  and  consistent  every-day 
Christian  life  that  we  can  hope  to  draw 
men  into  that  broadest  and  truest  college 
life. 


IT  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  we 
are  able  to  offer  to  our  readers  this 
month  an  interesting  article  received  from 
our  former  English  Professor,  Miss  Mar- 
garet McLaughry.  Miss  McLaugbry  for 
several  years  occupied  the  chair  of  English 
at  Westminster  and  that  she  still  retains  a 
warm  interest  in  our  college  and  the  stu- 
dents is  shown  by  this  kindly  remembrance 
of  the  HoLCAD.  There  are  doubtless  many 
among  our  students  who  knew  and  still 
remember  her,  and  we  are  sure  that  her 
article  will  be  most  interesting  to  students 
as  well  as  alumni. 

Miss  McLaughry  with  her  sister.  Dr. 
McLanghry  of  New  Castle,  has  been  trav- 
elling for  several  months  in  Europe,  hav- 
ing spent  some  time  in  England,  France 
and  Germany.  They  are  now  in  Berlin 
where  Dr.  McLaughry  is  engaged  in  study. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
received  recently  by  a  friend: 

"There  is  nothing  I  have  enjoyed 
more  on  my  trip  than  what  I  have  seen 
and  learned  about  the  educational  work, 
and  especially  here  I  have  been  brought 
into  some  contact  with  educators  and  have 
found  them  to  be  most  agreeable  in  their 
manners  and  generous  with  their  instruc- 
tions. The  students  have  interested  me 
very  much  and  while  they  may  be  more 
studious  in  general  than  our  American 
i;sit;Vidents.,.:I:iara.sure  I  like  the  American 
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girl  and  boy  much  better.  I  have  not 
heard  a  word  about  football  or  sports  of 
any  kind  in  connection  with  the  University, 
but  I  think  the  men  may  be  indulging  in 
amusements  that  are  worse,  such  as  drink- 
ing and  duelling.  A  student's  education 
does  not  seem  to  be  completed  until  he  can 
carry  a  scar  on  his  face.  *    *    *  * 

We  leave  Vienna  tomorrow  for  Venice 
and  after  a  month  in  Italy  sail  April  fourth 
on  the  Republic,  White  Star  L,ine,  for  dear 
old  America,  the  freest  and  noblest  land  we 
have  seen." 

J- 

HOLCADESMIKRAL 


RACE   MARTIN  bringing  alcohol— 
What  kind  do  you  want? 


Why  cooking  alcohol. 

Roberta  Dickey — Eveiy  girl  has  a  pro- 
posal before  she  is  twenty-one.  Just  thitik 
what  is  coming  my  way. 

The  German  banker  of  the  Hub  loves  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  two  Irishmen  who  dis- 
cussed the  "nationality  of  the  American 
states." 

Said  Pat,  "Faith  an'  be  jabers,  if  this 
great  counthry  ain't  overrun  wid  th'  Irish, 
an'  yit  out  o'  thairty-two  shtates  in  th' 
Union  not  wan  has  an  Irish  name." 

"Sure,  an'  yer  wrong,"  replied  Mike. 
"What's  the  matter  wid  O'Regon?" — Ex- 
change. 

"Look  here!"  exclaimed  the  old  lady, 
"I  want  you  to  take  back  that  parrot  you 
sold  me,  I  find  it  swears  very  badly." 

"Well,  madam  "  replied  the  dealer, 
"It's  a  very  young  bird;  it'll  learn  to 
swear  better  when  it's  a  bit  older. — Ex. 


Clara  Dickey — Oh  papa,  I  wish  John 
could  just  talk  to  you. 

Mary  C.  handing  the  paper  back  of  an 
American  Literature  book  to  Janet  P. — I 
guess  that's  your  back,  Janet. 

Marjorie  Cochran  on  the  Hall  porch 
crowded  with  couples — Which  couple 
needs  a  chaperon  the  worst? 

Ethel  Finney — Oh  Marjorie,  come  over 
here. 

Grace  Newell  has  become  a  great  "Hum- 
mer" of  late. 

Friday  evening  is  a  popular  night  at  the 
Hall  with  some  members  of  the  faculty. 

A  maiden  named  Josephine  King 
Dropped  dead  while  attempting  to  sing. 
Then  a  neighbor  next  door. 
Whom  her  songs  had  made  sore, 
Bowed  his  head,  and  said, 
Death,  where' s  thy  sting? — Ex. 

Dr.  Campbell  in  Sociology — At  what  al- 
titude do  the  majority  of  people  live? 
Mr.  Brown — Below  sea- level. 

Miss  Finney  introducing  Mr.  Calhoun — 
Miss —  I  want  you  to  meet  Mr.  Coonie. 

Harold — Ma,  what  are  those  specks  in 
the  milky  way? 

Mother — Those  are  typhoid  germs,  my 
dear. — Ex. 

EPITAPH. 
In  Memory  of  Our  Father. 
Gone  to  join  his  appendix,  his  tonsils, 
his  olfactory  nerve,  his  ear-drum  and  a  leg 
prematurely  removed  by  a  hospital  surgeon 
who  craved  the  experience. — Ex. 

Nell  McAuley  speaking  of  her  cousin,  a 
missionary  in  India—  Oh ,  she  has  some 
queer  religion.    She  believes  in  osteopathy. 
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Marv  Sloss  while  consulting  the  oiiija 
board — Is  Burleigh  in  love? 

The  board  is  slow  in  answering. 

Marie  Allen — Well  Burleigh,  it  is  taking 
you  a  long  time  to  decide. 

Miss  Bigger — I  have  an  awful  name. 
I'll  be  glad  when  I  change  t. 

Clarke  Bell,  Tuesday  evening  after  hav- 
ing climbed  up  the  fire-escape  to  look  into 
chapel  at  a  union  Association  meeting — It 
isn't  worth  whJe  for  me  to  wait.  There  is 
no  one  in  there  for  me. 

Miss  Cochran  is  heard  to  remark  the 
same  Tuesday  evening — If  yon  see  anyone 
up  there  waiting  for  me,  tell  him  he  is 
waiting  in  vain. 

Andy  Park,  looking  through  the  bars  on 
a  baggage  car  window — This  seems  nat- 
ural. 

Lau£;h  and  the  world  laughs  with  3'ou. 
Snore  and  you  sleep  alone. 

LOCALS. 


The  S  ophomore-Seuior  banquet  was 
held  February  23rd,  at  Hotel  McCreary. 
The  pallor  was  simply  but  tastefully  dec. 
oraded  with  potted  flowers,  and  the  dining- 
room  was  beautifully  trimmed  with  the 
Senior  class  colors,  black  and  gold.  The 
color  scheme  was  also  well  carried  out  in 
the  table  decorations,  which  consisted  of 
yellow  daffodils,  yellow  candles  and  shades. 
The  banquet  was  elaborate  and  pleasing. 
Mr.  Bell,  the  Sophomore  class  president, 
was  a  very  able  and  charming  toast-master, 
introducing  the  different  speakers  in  a 
pleasant  humorous  manner.  The  follow- 
ing responded  to  toasts:  William  Goehriug, 


Class  of  '06;  David  Rose,  Class  of  '08;  Roy 
Deevers,  The  Ladies;  Dayton  Doyle,  Alma 
Mater.  The  banquet  in  all  its  phases, 
proved  a  successful  .social  event. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Geneva-West- 
minster Debate  was  held  in  the  College 
Chapel,  Thursday  evening,  March  ist. 
The  debaters  for  Geneva  were  G.  A.  Bole, 
'06,  and  Everett  McGarey,  '07;  those  for 
Westminster  were  W.  V.  Irons,  '06,  and 
A..  W.  Henderson,  '07.  The  question  for 
debate  was:  Resolved — "That  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  should  have 
power  to  regulate  railroad  rates  in  inter- 
state commerce;"  the  affirmative  being  up- 
held by  the  Geneva  debaters,  the  negative 
by  our  own.  The  judges  were  Dr.  J.  C. 
Temple,  of  Alliance,  O.,  Prof.  Grant  Nor- 
ris  of  Braddock,  and  Prof.  A.  E.  Maltby, 
of  Slippery  Rock  State  Normal.  All  four 
speakers  presented  good  arguments  and 
the  debate  was  interesting  throughout,  be- 
coming especially  so  during  the  few  minutes 
rebuttal  allotted  to  each  one.  But  that 
our  o;vn  representatives,  who  had  the  poor- 
est side  of  the  question  to  maintain,  did  the 
best  work  was  shown  in  the  decision  of  the 
judges  which  was  unanimous  in  granting 
the  victory  to  Westminster.  This  makes 
the  third  time  in  the  four  years  that  West- 
minster has  wen  the  debate;  winning  it 
twice  here  and  once  at  Geneva. 

The  location  committee  of  our  Board  of 
Trustees  with  Dr.  Russell,  our  new  presi- 
dent-elect at  its  head  made  us  a  short  visit 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  February  26  and 
27.  Plans,  with  regard  to  a  rew  location 
for  the  college  were  discu.ssed  and  available 
territory  around  town  was  examined  but 
nothing  definite  was  done.    Three  sites  are 
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under  consideration,  the  present  one,  the 
giound  back  of  the  I^adies'  Hall,  and  the 
Athletic  Field. 

On  Tuesday  morning  Dr.  Russell  ap- 
peared m  chapel  and  addressed  the  students 
for  the  first  time  since  his  election  to  the 
presidency.  He  received  an  enthusiastic 
reception  from  the  students. 

Dr.  McClenahan,  of  the  Allegheny 
Theological  Seminary  preached  in  our 
chapel  service  on  March  11.  He  made  a 
very  strong  appeal  to  young  men  to  enter 
the  ministry. 

Three  interesting  reports  of  the  Nash- 
ville Student  Volunteer  Convention  were 
given  before  a  large  union  meeting  of  the 
Y.  W.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  Tuesday.  Mar. 
13.  Our  delegates  were:  Miss  Anna  Bar- 
ackman,  Miss  Ada  Park  and  Mr,  Robert 
Galbreath. 

Our  long  looked  for  and  much-talked, 
of  trolley-liue  to  New  Castle  seems  to  be 
nearing  realization.  Engineers  were  over 
the  route  on  March  10 

The  Elma  Smith  Company  entertained 
the  patrons  of  our  Lecture  Course  on  Mar. 
7th  Their  performance  was  very  very 
enjoyable,  the  readings  of  Miss  Elma  Smith 
being  well  received.  This  entertainment 
was  scheduled  as  the  last  number  on  our 
course.  However  there  still  remains  one 
more  to  be  given,  which  has  not  been  de- 
cided on  yet.  It  is  to  take  the  place  of  the 
lectjre  by  Russell  Conwell  who  was  pre- 
vented from  filling  his  engagement  here  on 
Feb.  13,  by  a  railroad  accident. 


The  chorus  class  is  studying  "Ruth", 
a  sacred  cantata  by  Gaul. 


ALUMNL 

R.  C.  McKelvey. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Maud  Simpson, 
of  Monaca  and  Mr.  Harry  Kuhn,  '00,  took 
place  at  the  home  of  the  bride,  Thursday 
evening,  Feb.  22,  at  9  o'clock.  Rev.  J.  J. 
Kuhn  of  Atlantic  performed  the  ceremony, 
assisted  by  Rev.  S.  A.  Bowers.  About 
forty  guests  were  present  those  from  New 
Wilmington  being:  Mr.  and  Mrs,  P.  *A. 
Kuhn  and  Perry  Kuhn,  Jr.  The  bride  and 
groom  are  among  the  most  popular  young 
people  of  Monaca,  and  all  join  in  wishing 
them  future  happiness.  Mr.  Kuhn  and 
his  wife  were  here  a  few  days  after  the 
wedding  visiting  his  parents  and  friends. 

Dwight  Russell,  '03,  and  McClelland, 
'03,  watched  the  basket  ball  game  with 
Geneva  in  the  gym,  Mar.  loth. 

W.  E.  Minteer,  04,  is  in  this  vicinity 
visiting  friends  and  relatives.  We  are 
happy  to  note  that  he  has  practically  re- 
covered from  his  serious  illness. 

A  Westminster  Women's  Club,  con- 
sisting of  graduates  and  former  students  of 
the  college,  was  oiganized  in  Pittsburg, 
March  3rd.  There  are  thirty  four  mem- 
bers at  present  and  efforts  will  be  mace  to 
interest  the  women  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Eastern  Ohio  in  the  club.  Let- 
ters will  sent  to  graduates  in  Europe  and 
in  the  mission  fields  of  Egypt  and  India 
asking  them  to  become  associate  members. 
The  following  are  the  officers  elected  at  the 
first  meeting:  President,  Miss  Emma  M. 
Campbell,  '93,  Mrs.  T.  K.  Ray,  '90,  Vice 
President;  Miss  Loretta  Mitchell,  '04,  Re- 
cording Secretary,  Miss  Jane  Miller,  '97, 
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Corresponding  secretary,  Mary  E.  Turner, 
'oo,  Treasurer. 

Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  a 
reception  to  be  held  in  the  Central  Young 
Woman's  Christian  Association  Building, 
March  24  at  which  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ferguson 
and  Dr.  and  Mrs  Russell  will  be  the  honor 
guests.  The  headquarters  of  the  Women's 
Club  will  be  in  the  Publication  building. 

J.  G.  Nevin,  '05,  was  in  town  a  short 
time  ago  visiting  his  sister.  Miss  Lucile 
Nevin,  '06 

P.  H.  Yourd,  '03,  was  here  to  see  the 
game  with  Tamaqua.  He  returned  almost 
immediately  to  his  work  ii-.  the  Seminary. 


MUSIC  AND  ART. 


Emily  Redmond. 


"The  soul  of  music  slumbers  in  the  shell, 
Till  waked  and  kindled   by   the  master's 
spell; 

And  feeling  hearts,  touch  them   but  lightly 
pour 

A  thousand  melodies  unheard  before  1' 

Jouchim,  the  great  violinist,  in  giv- 
ing to  a  friend  his  opinion  of  the  compara- 
tive musical  ability  of  different  nations 
predicts  that  America  will  eventually  be 
supreme  in  music.  Naturally  he  places 
the  Germans  first  and  the  Hungarians  and 
Russians  next,  as  their  creative  work  is 
lower,  but  their  execution  quite  as  good. 
Next  in  his  opinion  come  the  French,  Ital- 
ians, Poles,  Bohemians,  Norwegians  and 
English.  Upon  being  asked  by  his  friend 
where  he  ranked  the  Americans,  Jouchim 
said,  "Ah,  the  Americans!  I  have  been 
thinking  only  of  Europeans.  The  Ameri- 
cans are  in  a  class  by  themselves  in  music. 
They  have  done  nothing  yet,  but,  believe 


me,  in  that  country  of  unlimited  possibili- 
ties I  can  distinctly  see  the'r  musical  su- 
premacy." 

There  is  a  very  interesting  essay  by 
Emilie  Frances  Bauer  on  "The  Young 
Woman  in  Music,"  in  the  January  number 
of  The  Musician. 

The  recital  given  by  the  music  stu- 
dents of  the  vocal  and  piano  departments 
was  a  very  enjoyable  affair.  The  vocal 
solos  were  well  rendered  and  Miss  Black's 
piano  solo  was  cleverly  executed.  The 
prcgram  was  as  follows: 

"The  Flower  May  Hide  Its  Lovely  Face,"—  Osgood 

Mr.  William  Donaldson. 
"Snowflakes,"  ...  Cowen 

Miss  Ethel  Finney. 
"Pedante  La  Mazurk,"  -         -  Wachs 

Miss  Mary  Black. 
"Marie,"  (in  German)  and  "The  Eyes  of  Spring," 

Franz 

Mr.  Raymond  Miller. 
"A  Winter  Lullaby,"  -         -  DeKoven 

Miss  Irene  Galbreath. 
Another    recital    was  given    by  the 
students  in  music  on  Thursday,  March  15. 

"If  eyes  were  made  for  seeing, 

Then  beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being." 

The  new  students  in  the  Art  room  this 
semester.  Misses  Milleman  and  Smith. 
Miss  Snodgra.ss,  who  has  been  studying 
water-color,  is  taking  China  painting  this 
semester  insead. 

Since  classes  in  Art  have  been  re- 
sumed, some  excellent  work  is  being  done. 
Miss  Allen  is  working  on  a  beautiful  study 
in  water-color  called  "Winter  Moonlight." 
Miss  Broad  has  just  finished  a  very  pretty 
picture  ot  "Maytime."  Miss  Schloss  is 
beginning  a  pretty  shore  scene.  Miss 
Smith's  oranges  and  Miss^'  Milleman's  pan- 
sies  are  very  good. 
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Miss  Snodgrass  has  finished  some  very 
pretty  fruit  plates  done  in  different  fruit 
designs  and  is  now  doing  some  dainty  cups 
and  saucers. 

The  free  haud  drawing  classes  are  very 
largejlthis  semester.  Some  of  the  pupils 
are  using  pen  and  ink  instead  of  pencil. 


Y.  M.  C.  A. 

It  seems  but  a  few  weeks  since  the 
HoLCAD  announced  the  election  of  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  ofiBcers  for  1906,  and  now  we  have 
already  elected  the  oflBcers  for  1907. 

When  we  review  the  work  of  our  Y. 
M.  C.  A  for  the  past  year  it  is  inaeed 
small  as  compared  with  that  that  might 
have  been  accomplished.  The  opportunity 
for  Christian  work  is  too  often  pushed 
aside  unaccepted,  We  are  ready  to  accept 
almost  any  thing  else  first.  But  we  have 
not  passed  the  year  with  nothing  accom- 
plished. On  the  other  hand  we  have  made 
good  pi  ogress  in  our  work.  Never  was 
more  interest  manifested  by  our  members; 
never  more  good  workers  than  at  the  pres- 
ent time;  never  has  Bible  study  work  been 
more  encouraging  than  now.  While  our 
number  has  not  been  as  large  as  we  would 
like,  yet  the  report  from  every  one  taking 
the  work  is:  "'It  was  never  so  iuteresung 
aud  helpful." 

With  such  existing  circumstances  we 
are  sure  that  the  courageous  Christian 
workers  now  taking  charge  will  make 
splendid  progress.  We  are  anxious  to  help 
them  in  every  way  and  as  they  take  hold 
of  the  work  we  would  say: 

"Brooding  over  the  past, 

Weep  not  at  its  misfortune, 

Seeing  the  mighty  present 

Falter  not  at  its  duty. 


Hoping  for  the  future. 

Press  on  to  things  higher  and  more  noble." 

The  newly  elected  officers  are:  Presi- 
dent, Robert  F.  Galbreath,  Carbon  Black; 
Vice  Pres. ,  J  Frank  Shrader,  New  Concord 
0.;Rec.  Sec,  J.  C.  Campbell,  McKeesport; 
Cor  Sec  ,  J.  W.  Acheson,  New  Castle; 
Trcas.,  J.  R.  McCrory,  Pittsburg. 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

After  a  season  of  mingled  success  and 
failure  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation has  entered  upon  the  duties  of  a  new 
year.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  much  has 
been  left  undone,  much  has  been  accomp- 
lished by  the  united  effort  of  the  girls. 
Delegates  were  sent  during  the  past  year  to 
Lakeside,  Scranton  and  Nashville  and  the 
fact  that  so  many  have  been  enabled  to  en- 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  these  Conventions 
must  surely  count  in  the  work  of  the  com- 
ing year.  At  a  union  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciations on  Tuesday  evening,  March  13th 
the  delegates  to  the  Nashville  Convention, 
Miss  Park,  Miss  Barackman  and  Mr.  Gal- 
breath from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  gave  excel- 
lent reports  of  that  great  meeting.  Miss 
Grace  Brinkerhoff,  the  student  Secretary  of 
Pennsylvania  has  visited  our  Association 
twice  during  the  year  and  gi\  en  help  and 
instruction  in  methods  of  Association  work. 

The  newly  elected  officers  are:  Presi- 
dent, Miss  Nellie  McAuley,  Vice  Pres., 
Miss  Sarah  McCoy;  Cor.  Sec,  Miss  Delia 
Grounds;  Rec.  Sec,  Miss  Eleanor  Clark, 
Treasurer,  Miss  Grace  Newell.  A  special 
meeting  was  held  on  the  first  Tuesday 
evening  of  March  for  the  installation  of  the 
new  officers. 
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ATHLETICS. 


J.  F.  Shraoer. 

It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  athletic  editor  of 
the  HOLCAD  for  the  coming  year  to  present  to  the 
student  body  in  a  readable  manner,  a  record  of 
all  the  athletic  events  of  the  college.  The  HOL- 
CAOas  an  organ  of  the  college  stands  for  all  that 
is  cleanest  and  best  in  athletic  sports,  and  is 
necessarily  antagonistic  to  everything  that  tends 
towards  professionalism  as  well  as  ungentleman- 
liness  in  athletic  sports.  Since  all  athletic 
sports  in  their  nature  are  attended  by  tempta- 
tions for  the  practice  of  either  of  these  evils,  it 
shall  be  our  purpose  through  this  column  to  come 
between  the  student  body  and  any  such  inclina- 
tions, with  the  purpose  of  elevating  our  athletics 
as  well  as  our  standing  among  other  colleges. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  manliness 
and  de  ency  should  be  at  a  premium  as  much  as 
in  a  college  community  where  education  is  the 
chief  aim  and  where  progress  along  lines  of  cul- 
ture, refinement  and  manliness  is  the  first  sign  of 
its  presence.  The  absence  of  progress  along 
these  lines  is  invariably  indicative  of  a  lack  of 
progress  in,  or  even  an  absence  of  any  degree  of 
education,  and  it  is  tlierefore  barbarous.  Let  us 
as  students  by  our  disposition  towards  athletics 
in  general  show  the  effects  of  our  college  atmos- 
phere; putting  it  in  its  place  as  a  by-play  and  an 
adjunct  to  the  real  work  of  the  college  which  is 
education. 

Tamaqua  Game. 

In  one  of  the  closest  and  most  hotly  contested 
games  ever  witnessed  on  the  local  floor,  our  team 
defeated  the  champion  Tamaqua  five  by  a  score 
of  39  to  30.  In  the  first  half  under  National 
rules,  which  the  visitors  had  been  accustomed  to 
playing,  they  succeeded  in  netting  more  points 
than  our  team;  the  first  half  ending  with  the 
score  25  to  14  in  their  favor.  This  score  was  due 
largely  to  the  inconvenience  caused  by  our  being 
unaccustomed  with  the  rules,  rather  than  the 
decided  superiority  of  the  visitor's  team  work. 
In  the  second  half  under  A.  /■.  U.  rules,  with  the 
advantage  of  a  small  floor,  which  somewhat  hand- 
icapped the  Tamaqua  passers,  our  team  by  supe- 


rior team  work  and  by  sensational  brilliancy 
succeeded  in  scoring  25  points  to  the  visitors'  5, 
making  the  final  score  39  to  30.  The  game 
throughout  was  characterized  by  a  remarkable 
absence  of  fouling,  and  by  a  feeling  of  good  will 
and  friendly  rivalry  between  all  the  members  of 
the  two  teams.  For  Westminster  every  man  on 
the  team  starred.  The  victory  cannot  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  playing  of  any  one  man  but  to  the 
whole  team.  The  Tamaqua  team  comes  from 
Tamaqua,  a  little  town  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state  and  is  justly  considered  the  champion  bas- 
ketball team  of  the  world.  Their  game  with 
Westminster  was  one  of  the  last  of  a  series  of 
forty-seven  in  this  part  of  the  country,  out  of 
which  they  lost  only  five  others.  The  lineup 
follows: 

Tamaqua — 30.  Westminster — 39. 

Fogarty  f  Elliott 

O'Donnell  f  Deevers 

Mulliner  e  Marks 

Wilson  g  Lambic 

Hough  g  Patterson 

Junior— Senior. 

The  Junior  team  defeated  the  senior  passers  to 
the  tune  of  22  to  12,  Thursday  afternoon,  March 
8th.  It  was  a  rough  but  exciting  game.  The 
winning  team  excelled  in  team  work  and  shoot- 
ing. 

The  line-up. 
Juniors.  Seniors. 

Brown  r.f  Da  vi  son 

McKay  l.f  Calhoun 

Mitchell  c  Tannehill 

McCrory  r.g  Gordon 

Smith  1  g  Rose 

Geneva— Westminster. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  March  10,  Westminster 
defeated  Geneva  college  59-14.  The  visitors 
played  a  good  game  for  about  ten  minutes  of  the 
first  half  and  then  weakened.  The  rest  of  the 
game  was  easy  with  Westminster  leading  by  a 
large  margin. 

The  line-up. 
Geneva  14.  Westminster  59. 

McClurkin  r.f  Deevers 

Bole  l.f  Elliott 

Thompson  c  Marks 

George  l.g  Lambie 

Schuman  r.g   Calhoun 
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Westminster  vs.  Buhl  Club. 

In  the  most  exciting  game  that  our  champion 
basketball  team  has  played  this  season  they  de- 
feated the  Buhl  Club  of  Sharon  on  Monday 
evening,  March  12,  by  the  score  of  23  to  20.  The 
game  was  played  on  the  Buhl  Club  floor  which  is 
a  hard  one  to  become  accustomed  to  and  this 
makes  it  the  greater  victory;  in  fact  the  Buhl 
Club  has  been  defeated  but  once  before  this  sea- 
son, on  their  home  floor,  and  that  by  the 
champion  Tamaquas. 

The  game  started  auspiciously  for  Westminster. 
After  about  two  minutes  of  play  Elliott  caged  a 
beauty  from  field.  Our  team  held  the  lead  from 
this  on  throughout  the  first  half,  with  the  Buhl- 
ites  hot  on  the  trail;  the  half  ending  13  to  8. 

In  the  second  half  the  Sharon  passers  suc- 
ceeded in  netting  several  baskets  before  our 
team  got  away  from  the  unlucky  score  of  13,  and 
with  about  two  minutes  of  play  the  score  stood 
20  to  19  in  their  favor.    However,  with  fast  team 
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work  and  a  series  of  nice^  passes,  Marks  got  the 
ball  in  the  open  and  scored  the  winning  points 
from  a  difficult  field  goal.  Deevers  made  another 
field  goal  before  the  time  was  called.  The  feat- 
ures of  the  game  were  the  playing  of  Deevers, 
Elliott  and  Marks.  The  game  was  a  little  rough 
iu  spots  and  was  characterized  by  more  or  less 
disagreement  between  the  officials.  For  Sharon 
Fred  Locke,  our  former  full-back  and  football 
captain  excelled. 

The  line-up. 

Buhl  20.  Westminster  23. 

Davis  f  Elliott 

Locke  f  Deever 

Marquard  c  Marks 

M  cQuiston  g  Lambie 

Clark  g  Patterson 

Field  goals — Marquard  2,  Deevers  3,  Elliott  3 
Davis  2,  Locke  2,  Marks  3,  Patterson  2,  McQuiston 
Foul  goals — Marquard  4,  Deevers  3.  Time  of 
halvas— 20  minutes. 
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H,  W.  BROOKS 

Hair  Dressing 
and  Shaving 

A  Clean,  Comfortable  Shave. 

New  Wilmington,  Pa, 

WALK-OVER 
SHOES 

and  Xadies 

70  Waj-hington  Street,  Opposite 

St.  Cloud  Hotel. 
New  Castle,        -        -  Pa. 

^ine  9Ifillineri/  Work 

Done  by 

5^.  €S7(cC/aren 

Market  Street,  New  Wilmingcjon,  Pa. 

Belter  Clothes.    Less  Price. 
Up^to^U 

LIEBERMAN 

THE  ONE  PRICE 
CLOTHIER 

122  E.  Wash.  St.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


Special  10  per  cent.  Coupon. 

This  coupon,  if  cub  out,  properly  signed 
and  presented,  will  entitle  any  student 
of  Westminster  College  to  a  special  dis- 
count of  10  percent,  on  all  articles  pur- 
chased in  following  departments:  Milli- 
nery, cloaks  and  suits,  dress  goods  and 
silks,  laces,  gloves,  hosiery,  etc. 

Name  

Euwers,     -     New  Castle 


Uurnouts 

Frotn  our  Stable  are  the  Finest 
in  every  particular.  Stylish 
Rigs.  Good  Horses.  Hack 
to  the  Junction.     -    _     -    -  - 

^llen^  jCiveri^man, 

NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA. 

J.  H.  THOMPSON 

DEALER  IN 

CHOICE  GROCERIES,  FRUITS 
VEGETABLES,  ETC  

GENTLEMEN'S  FURNISHING 
GOODS,  ALSO  LADIES'  HAND- 
KERCHIEFS, ETC  

A  FULL  LINE  OF  CHOCOLATE 
CANDIES  

MARKET       -       -  STREET 

GEO.  PERKiS. 
3F(ne  J^ootwear 

Ladies',  Gents',  Misses'  and  Children's 
Boots,  Shoes,  Rubbers,  Gaiters  and  Ox- 
fords Tennis,  Base  Ball,  Bicycle  and 
Gymnasium  Shoes.    S  S 

Prather  Block,  NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA 
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ftSe^^a^c  of  Spring  ♦ 

OBIN  filling  all  the  air 
With  your  joyful  cry, 
To  our  hearts  so  full  of  care, 
Bringest  thou  message  from  on  high? 
Is  your  message  one  of  cheer? 
"Spring  is  here!    Spring  is  here!" 

Skies  o'ercast  with  clouds  of  grey, 
Yielding  softly  falling  rain, 
Broken  by  a  golden  ray, 
Is  your  message  joy  or  pain? 

"Clouded  skies  will  soon  be  clear, 
Spring  is  here!    Spring  is  here!" 

Violet  hidden  midst  the  green 
From  the  careless  passer  by. 
What  does  all  your  fragrance  mean, 
Is  it  incense  wafted  high? 

"Happiest  day  of  all  the  year. 
Spring  is  here?    Spring  is  here!'* 

Life  and  light  is  everywhere, 
In  bursting  bud  and  changing  sky; 
Joyfulness  is  in  the  air. 
Seize  it;  do  not  pass  it  by. 

Let  your  days  be  fuU  of  cheer, 
Spring  is  here!    Spring  is  here!         n.  g.  k.  '07. 
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JACK'S  FIGHTING  CHANCE. 

THE  fall  term  of  school  at  Winfield  Col- 
lege was  almost  ended.  Only  a  day 
remained  before  the  beginning  ot  examina- 
tions— a  time  all  too  short  for  tbose  who 
had  neglected  their  studies  during  the  term, 
and  who  hoped,  in  the  last  few  hours,  to 
obtain  by  "cramming,"  enough  knowl- 
edge to  tide  them  over  examinations. 

That  the  time  was,  indeed,  too  short, 
was  becoming  more  and  more  evident  to 
Jack  Stanford  as  he  pored  busily  over  his 
book  late  the  night  before  examinations. 

Like  many  a  football  player,  he  had 
found  his  time  largely  engrossed  with  mat- 
ters not  wholly  pertaining  to  his  studies. 
And  now,  at  the  last  moment,  he  was 
working  with  the  energy  of  despair,  in  an 
attempt  to  master  some  of  the  principles  of 
calculus  which  seemed  to  be  doing  their 
best  to  elude  him.  The  moaning  of  the 
wind  around  the  corners  of  the  building 
made  study  still  more  difficult;  for  it  con- 
jured up  before  his  mind  the  wind-swept 
football  field,  the  scene  of  so  many  memor- 
able struggles,  and  now,  to  his  imagina- 
tion, once  again  peopled  with  swiftly  mov- 
ing figures.  The  joy  and  excitement  of 
the  old  days  were  his  again,  as  he  lived 
over  the  scenes  of  the  past  football  season. 
But,  as  a  more  fitful  gust  of  wind  swept 
aiound  the  corners,  he  awoke  with  a  start 
and  bent  to  his  study  with  redoubled  en- 
ergy. 

This  had  happened  for  perhaps  the 
tenth  time,  when  quick  footsteps  were 
heard  on  the  stairs,  and  without  knocking, 
a  curly  headed,  slightly  built  youth  burst 
into  the  room. 

"O,  it's  you,  Arthur,"  said  Jack  by 
way  of  greeting.    "What's  the  news?" 


"Nothing  much,  Jack.  How's  cal- 
culus?" 

"Delightfully  muddied!  I'm  all  at 
sea." 

"Well,  let  us  see,"  said  the  newcomer, 
approaching  the  table.  "Perhaps  we  can 
both  figure  it  out,"  and  with  an  air  of  in- 
terest he  applied  himself  to  his  self-assigned 
task  of  enlightening  his  older  companion. 

Arthur  Dick,  more  generally  known 
among  the  students  as  "the  Kid,"  was  re- 
garded by  his  classmates  as  the  keenest 
mathematician  in  the  class,  if  not  in  the 
whole  school.  The  prestige  which  this 
fact  gave  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  students, 
was  increased  by  his  youthful  looks  and 
boyish  figure.  He  and  Jack  came  from 
the  same  town  and  were  warm  friends  not- 
witshtanding  the  difference  in  age.  The 
stalwart  Jack  and  the  diminutive  Arthur 
were  often  seen  together  on  the  campus. 
It  was  this  difference  in  age  that  led  Jack, 
at  the  beginning  of  their  college  course,  to 
assume  a  sort  of  guardian  influence  over 
his  young  companion.  Jack  had  given 
himself  to  athletics  and  Arthur  had  far 
outstripped  him  in  his  studies  as  well  as  in 
certain  other  matters — so  much  so  that 
Jack  himself  admitted  it  was  thinking  of 
the  "Kid"  that  bad  kept  him  straight  more 
than  once. 

Jack  at  length  pulled  himself  up  with 
a  sigh.  "I  wish  you  would  tell  me  why  I 
ever  took  calculus,"  he  said  mournfully. 
"My  term  grade  is  sure  to  be  on  the  shady 
side  of  the  passing  mark.  Old  'Bucky' 
used  to  play  football  himself  but  he  don't 
seem  to  make  much  allowance  for  a  fellow. 
You  know  he  flunked  'Doc'  Williams  last 
year  and  'Doc'  was  better  than  I  am." 

"O  come.  Jack,  don't  get  blue,"  re- 
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plied  Arthur,  "you  know  you  have  a  good 
fighting  chance  yet." 

"I  might  have  if  I  knew  what  the  ques- 
tions were  going  to  be;  but  this  thing  of 
trying  to  learn  the  whole  book  in  a  few 
hours,  seems  to  me  almost  like  labor  spent: 
in  vain.  Say,  if  I  could  just  get  hold  of 
a  list  of  the  questions!" 

Arthur  regarded  him  with  amazement. 
"You  don't  mean  that  you  would  steal 
them?  You  know,  Jack,  that  you  wouldn't 
use  them  if  you  could  get  hold  of  them." 

"Well,"  Jack  replied,  "I  suppose  my 
conscience  would  bother  me  a  little,  but 
then.  Kid,  it's  a  pretty  tight  place.  All 
my  marks  will  be  low  this  term,  and  if  I 
fail  in  this — ",  an  ominous  shake  of  the 
head  concluded  the  sentence. 

"I'm  going  home  now.  Jack,"  said 
Arthur;  "go  over  in  the  morning  and  see 
'Bucky'  about  some  of  those  harder  places. 
He  ought  to  understand  the  trials  and  trib- 
ulations of  a  captain  of  the  football  team. 
Tell  him  you  have  been  carrying  five  stud- 
ies this  term.  Get  as  close  to  me  during 
examinations  as  you  can,  and  I'll  help  you 
out  if  I  get  a  chance.  Meanwhile,  don't 
get  blue.  Goodnight." 

"Goodnight,  Kid."  And  the  door 
closed  behind  him. 

Jack  sat  in  his  chair  for  some  time 
after  the  door  closed  gazing  gloomily  into 
the  fire.  From  time  to  time  he  shook  his 
head  as  though  in  reply  to  some  question. 
"It  does  look  mean,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"but  I  fear  that  a  good  chance  to  take 
them  would  be  a  strong  temptation."  He 
again  became  thoughtful.  "No,  I  won't," 
he  exclaimed  with  decided  emphasis,  "and 
that  settles  it. "  So  saying,  he  arose  and 
pushed  back  his  chair,  as  though  firmly 
convinced  as  to  his  course  of  action. 


Half  past  seven  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, found  Professor  Irwin,  instructor  of 
mathematics,  seated  at  his  desk  in  the  reci- 
tation room.  It  was  still  a  full  hour  be- 
fore class  time,  but  the  completion  of  some 
extra  work  before  examinations  began, 
prompted  him  to  this  rather  early  arrival. 
His  studious  habits  were  well  known  to  the 
students;  and  despite  the  fact  that  he  ex- 
acted diligence  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  his  classes,  he  was  popular  among  the 
student  body.  The  name  of  "Bucky,"  a 
recollection  of  the  days  when  he  was  a 
member  of  the  'varsity  football  team,  still 
clung  to  him,  and  as  such  he  was  more 
popularly  known  to  the  students. 

As  he  busied  himself  over  his  papers  a 
resounding  knock  on  the  door  was  heard, 
and  at  the  professor's  call.  Jack  Stanford 
entered. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Stanford,"  said 
the  professor  pleasantly,  "do  you  find 
yourself  fully  prepared  this  morning  to 
demonstrate  your  knowledge  of  calculus?" 

"Far  from  it,  professor,"  replied  Jack. 
"I  just  came  to  ask  you  some  questions 
about  it."  And  he  proceeded  to  state  his 
difi&culties. 

The  professor,  who  was  always  willing 
to  comply  with  such  requests,  entered  at 
once  into  an  explanation  of  Jack's  ques- 
tions. "I  think  I  can  explain  that  point 
more  fully  in  this  way,"  he  said,  turning 
to  the  blackboard,  and  stopping  in  his 
work  from  time  to  make  v^xplanations, 
whenever  necessary.  Jack  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  explanations,  but  during  the 
periods  of  silence,  allowed  his  gaze  to  fall 
upon  the  professor's  desk,  on  which  were 
lying  several  papers.  He  doubted  not  that 
they  were  lists  of  examination  questions. 
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but  at  first  no  one  in  particular  interested 
him.  A  second  glance,  however,  showed 
him  one  which,  apparently,  had  just  been 
completed,  and  which  caused  him  involun- 
tarily to  start.  The  last  question  on  the 
page  was  a  statement  of  the  same  question 
which  the  professor  was  now  solving!  The 
professor's  voice  recalled  Jack  to  himself. 
"I  think  you  understand  the  explanation 
as  far  as  we  have  gone,  Mr.  Stanford." 

"Quite  Vv^ell,  Professor,"  replied  Jack 
without  hesitatian, 

"The  next  step  follows  quite  logi- 
cally," continued  the  professor  turning  to 
the  board. 

Jack's  eyes  again  wandered  to  the  pa- 
per. There  were  just  ten  questions  on  the 
list,  probably  the  full  number  as  they 
would  be  given  that  afternoon.  Again, 
and  more  strongly  than  before,  came  the 
temptation  which  had  suggested  itself  to 
him  on  the  preceding  night;  so  quick  was 
the  impulse  that  he  did  not  stop  to  reason, 
but  with  a  quick  glance  toward  the  profes- 
sor, he  deftly  and  noiselessly  folded  the 
paper  and  thrust  it  into  his  pocket.  When 
the  problem  was  finished.  Jack  was  all  at- 
tention. "It  is  all  much  clearer,"  he  said, 
and  thanking  the  professor  for  his  trouble, 
he  left  quickly,  neglecting  even  to  close 
the  door. 

As  Professor  Irwin  went  to  close  the 
door  the  door  of  the  Greek  room  just 
opposite  opened,  and  the  cheerful  voice  of 
Professor  King  greeted  him:  "Can  you 
come  over  for  a  moment,  Irwin?"  The 
two  men  were  close  friends  and  were  in  the 
habit  of  exchanging  brief  calls  as  leisure 
moments  presented  the  opportunity.  Pro- 
fessor King's  invitation  was  therefore  ac- 
cepted without  question  by  Professor  Irwin, 


and  he  crossed  the  hall,  leaving  his  own 
door  ajar. 

Scarcely  had  the  Greek  room  door 
closed  behind  Irwin,  when  Arthur  Dick 
presented  himself  at  Professor  Irwin's 
door,  seeking  a  final  interview  for  the  pur- 
pose of  satisfying  his  mind  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  certain  equations.  Finding 
that  the  professor  was  not  in  his  room,  he 
entered  and  seated  himself,  as  he  thought 
he  recognized  Irwin's  voice  in  conversa- 
tion in  the  opposite  room,  and  surmised 
that  he  would  return  soon.  He  had  been 
seated  but  a  few  moments,  when  Professor 
Irwin  came  in  and  soon  settled  the  points 
in  question. 

After  Arthur's  departure,  Irwin  turned 
quickly  to  his  desk,  as  but  few  moments 
remained  until  class  time.  But  as  he 
looked  over  his  papers  one  was  missing — 
the  list  of  questions  for  the  calculus  exam- 
ination. Thinking  that  he  had  overlooked 
or  mislaid  it,  he  again  looked  over  his 
papers,  then  turned  through  his  books  and 
then  ransacked  the  drawers;  but  still  no 
paper  was  to  be  found.  "That  is  strange," 
said  he,  scratching  his  head.  "I  am 
almost  certain  I  left  it  on  my  desk."  He 
then  went  back  to  the  Greek  room,  but  no 
paper  was  to  be  found  there,  Had  he 
found  it  in  the  hall  he  would  have  con- 
cluded that  the  wind  had  blown  it  out 
thro'  the  door;  but  it  was  not  there.  "I 
am  loath  to  believe  that  Arthur  Dick 
would  have  taken  it,  but  he  certainly  had 
a  good  chance  to  do  so,"  said  the  profes- 
sor to  himself,  "and  I  cannot  imagine  what 
else  could  have  become  of  the  paper." 

Further  search  for  the  paper  was  for- 
bidden by  the  approach  of  the  class  hour. 
But  again  and  again  during  the  course  of 
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the  morning,  the  matter  suggested  itself  to 
him,  and  the  more  he  thought  about  it 
the  deeper  became  his  conviction  that 
Arthur  had  taken  the  paper.  He  couid 
think  of  no  motive  for  such  action  on  Ar- 
thur's part,  as  he  was  the  best  mathema- 
tician in  the  class  and  seldom  failed  to 
solve  the  problems  assigned.  Moreover, 
all  the  professor's  former  dealings  with 
Arthur  had  convinced  him  of  his  thorough- 
going honesty.  But  the  paper  was  gone 
and  suspicion  pointed  strongly  toward 
Aithur  as  the  culprit.  Irwin,  however, 
decided  to  let  the  matter  rest,  hoping  that 
the  missing  paper  would  be  discovered,  or, 
if  really  stolen,  that  the  offender  would, 
of  his  own  accord,  confess  the  deed.  . 

When  Arthur  entered  Jack's  room 
about  two  hours  later,  he  found  Jack  sit- 
ting at  his  study  table  with  his  head 
bowed  in  his  hands. 

"What's  the  matter  now,  Jack?"  he 
said  cheerfully,  "more  difficulties?" 

He  picked  up  the  calculus  book,  and 
at  the  first  turn  of  the  leaves,  out  dropped 
the  list  of  questions.  Arthur  regarded  it  a 
moment  in  silence  and  then  said:  "How's 
this,  Jack?" 

*'You  ought  to  know,"  replied  Jack, 
raising  his  head,  "at  least,  you  might 
guess." 

"What  do  yo  intend  to  do?"  ques- 
tioned Arthur  after  another  pause. 

"Do?  I  can  think  of  only  two  things 
that  I  can  do.  Either  go  to  Irwin  and  tell 
him  everything,  or  pack  my  trunk  and  go 
home  in  disgrace.  Neither  outlook  is  very 
promising." 

"But  you're  going  to  Irwin?"  again 
asked  Arthur. 

"I — I  suppose  so.     I  have  been  ar- 


guing with  myself  for  an  hour  and  have 
just  about  decided  to  go  to  Irwin." 

"Of  course  you  will.  Jack.  Better  go 
right  now." 

Without  a  word  Jack  took  his  cap  and 
left  the  room.  But  when  he  had  almost 
reached  the  college  building,  his  resolution 
failed  him,  and  he  turned  off  into  a  street 
leading  from  the  town.  He  walked  slowly 
along  the  street  until  he  had  reached  the 
edge  of  the  town;  but  here  he  stopped: 
"This  is  too  much  like  running  away,"  he 
said  to  himself,  and  turned  and  walked 
quickly  back  to  Professor  Irwin's  room. 

Professor  Irwin  sat  alone  at  his  desk. 
Stanford  walked  up  to  the  desk  and  with 
trembling  voice,  said.  "Professor  Irwin,  I 
have  something  to  tell  you."  Then 
quickly  and  hurriedly  he  told  him  of  the 
whole  matter  from  beginning  to  end. 
When  he  had  finished,  the  professor  arose, 
and  holding  his  hand  out  to  Jack,  said: 
"Jack,  I'm  glad  you  came  to  me.  As  you 
may  suppose,  I  am  very  sorry  that  the  pa- 
per was  taken  by  you,  but  I  am  just  as 
glad  that  you  have  acted  the  manly  part 
in  confessing." 

The  calculus  examination  took  place 
that  afternoon,  according  to  schedule. 
Jack  was  there  and  as  he  bent  over  the 
questions,  he  felt  that,  as  Arthur  had  said, 
he  still  had  "a  good  fighting  chance." 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  NATION* 

AMONG  all  civilized  peoples,  from  the 
very  foundation  of  society,  the 
home  has  ever  been  the  social  unit. 
Wherever  civilization  has  penetrated, 
wherever  the  ennobling  influence  of 
Christianity  has  been  felt,  the  value — ,ay 
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the  sanctity  of  the  home  has  been  empha- 
sized. 

The  home  is  "The  Heart  of  the  Na- 
tion." Destroy  the  purity  of  home  life, 
degrade  the  queenly  position  of  woman, 
take  away  the  restraints  and  the  cultivating 
influence  of  home  training  and  you  drink 
the  heart  blood  of  a  people. 

Persia,  Turkey,  India,  China — what 
are  they  today?  Shall  we  call  them  na- 
tions— synonym  for  power  and  strength? 
Let  us  call  them  hells!  None  who  realize 
the  horrors  of  the  harem  will  disavow  the 
name. 

America  may  well  be  proud  of  her  po- 
sition among  the  nations  of  the  world  in 
her  regard  for  the  home,  and  in  her  high 
esteem  for  woman.  Nor  has  her  confi- 
dence in  woman's  ability  been  misplaced. 
In  wit,  in  intellectual  attainment,  in  true 
culture,  in  versatility,  in  beauty,  in  diplo- 
macy, the  American  woman  leads  the 
world.  America  is  a  land  of  homes.  The 
standard  of  purity  and  love,  in  and  for  the 
home,  has  ever  been  upheld  in  America. 
"For  God,  for  home,  for  native  land," 
might  well  be  said  to  be  the  motto  of  all 
true  hearted  Americans. 


Whence  i.s  evil?  The  Biblical  student 
will  say  from  satan,  but  the  necessity  of 
of  evil  is  a  problem  of  the  profoundest  phi- 
losophy. Fain  would  we  see  our  land  un- 
sullied and  our  nation  clean  and  pure. 
Whether  or  no  it  be  a  lack  of  faith  in  God, 
we  must  realize  conditions  as  they  are,  not 
as  they  ought  to  be;  face  the  cold,  hard 
facts  of  the  case  and  deal  with  them  as 
men,  and  not  as  theorists  or  dreamers. 

There  are  forces  at  work  today  in  our 
land,    whose     professed  intent,  whether 


concealed  by  crafty  hand  or  openly  avowed, 
are  ruinous  to  the  home.  And  if  ruinous 
to  the  home,  destructive  to  the  nation. 
Chief  among  these  are  six  mighty  evils, 
ay,  a  damnable  curse  to  our  native  land! 
Anarchy,  socialism,  Mormonism,  intem- 
perance, race  fusion,  and  last  but  not  least, 
the  divorce  laws  of  our  states  and  nation, 
make  up  the  daring  crew! 

Anarchy!  red-handed,  black-hearted 
anarchy;  sister  unto  tyranny;  a  brother  no 
less  vile!  Always  destructive,  the  enemy 
of  government,  the  advocate  of  lawlessness, 
the  priestess  of  crime,  the  apostle  of  icon- 
oclasm,  she  should  be  crushed  ere  her  hand 
be  lifted  or  her  death  dealing  blow  be  felt! 
Ay,-  anarchy,  the  murderess  of  the  parent, 
the  burner  of  the  dwelling,  with  all  her 
deadly  missels  and  her  no  less  deadly 
threats  should  be  utterly  stamped  out  of 
our  country,  as  we  love  our  homes  and 
honor  native  land!    For  her  law  is  death. 

Socialism  is  not  anarchy,  though  often 
confused  with  it.  Anarchy  is  destructive; 
Socialism  is  iconoclastic.  Anarchy  would 
abolish;  socialism  would  recast.  Anarchy 
is  no  government;  socialism  is  common 
government.  Founded  on  the  altruistic 
principle  of  the  common  brotherhood  of 
man,  supported  by  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  an  advocate  of  "freest"  liberty  and 
equality  for  all,  the  professed  champion  of 
the  humble  poor,  it  presents  a  problem  in 
subtilty,  craftiness  and  danger,  that  is  stu- 
pendous to  say  the  least.  That  is  the  most 
dangerous  enemy  that  comes  in  the  guise 
of  a  friend,  and  therein  lies  the  danger  in 
the  socialistic  doctrine.  Socialism  is  hos- 
tile to  our  national  ideals  because  it  would 
annihilate  individualism.  It  is  a  menace 
because  it  profits  by  the  abuse  of  capital, 
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and  the  oppression  of  the  working  man. 
It  is  antagonistic  to  our  government  be- 
cause it  is  opposed  to  the  law  of  progress 
that  is  a  dominant  feature  in  its  code.  It 
is  the  enemy  of  the  home  because  it  advo- 
cates "free  love"  and  lightens  the  sanctity 
of  Christian  marriage.  Under  its  regime, 
children  are  but  common  property,  and 
must  be  raised  upon  perfect  equality  as  a 
basis.  It  discourages  all  attempts  to  rise 
above  the  masses  and  means  a  step  back- 
ward to  the  herd. 

Socialism  is  not  a  theory;  it  is  a  fact. 
It  is  organized.  Its  deeper  principles,  like 
those  of  Mormonism,  are  veiled.  Its  pow- 
er is  growing,  its  vote  is  increasing.  The 
trust  is  but  a  step  towards  socialism.  Gov- 
ernment ownership  is  under  the  same  cate- 
gory; the  public  library  is  based  on  her 
principles.  But  are  these  evils?  Rather  ad- 
vantages in  many  lines,  and  therein  is  the 
inherent  strength  of  socialism.  The  Socialist 
vote  in  Chicago  jumped  from  14,000  in 
1902,  to  46,000  in  1904.  This  is  typical 
of  its  rapid  growth  throughout  our  country. 
In  December  1905  the  "Appeal  to  Reason," 
a  Socialist  paper  published  at  Girard,  Kan- 
sas, issued  3,000,000  paid-in-advance  cop- 
ies. Recently  $z, 000, 000  was  left  to  found 
a  Socialist  college  in  New  York.  An  inter- 
collegiate socialistic  society  has  been  formed 
with  Jack  London,  the  novelist,  as  presi- 
dent, to  promulgate  the  doctrines  among 
the  students  of  our  land. 

Shall  we  suffer  this  deadly  foe  to  thus 
gain  a  foothold? — alas,  it  is  already  gained! 
But  as  we  love  our  homes,  our  nation  and 
our  God,  as  we  believe  in  progress  and  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  let  us  be  alert  to 
the  dangers  of  this  monster.  Socialism! 

Equally  antagonistic  to  our  national 


government  and  far  more  dangerous  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  home,  is  Mormonism.  Hav- 
ing the  balance  of  political  power  in  six 
states  already,  complete  control  of  one,  it 
hopes  to  soon  have  the  balance  of  power  at 
Washington,  and  to  compel  legislation  to 
swing  their  way.  If  the  men  of  our  coun- 
try allow  Reed  Smoot  to  sit  in  the  Senate, 
a  Mormon  victory  will  have  been  achieved, 
and  a  step  taken  by  the  government  which 
some  day  may  dye  our  western  plains  with 
blood, — at  all  events  a  step  which  will  be 
an  insult  to  the  mothers  of  the  land. 

Are  we  to  breed  a  race  of  adulterers? 
No,  a  thousand  times,  no!  Do  not  recoil 
at  the  thought,  but  face  cold  facts  and 
stamp  this  evil  from  our  land.  The  Mor- 
mon's deny  polygamy — they  lie!  Sworn 
to  secrecy  by  their  apostles,  they  perjure 
themselves  and  acquire  merit  in  the  faith. 
Converts  from  Mormonism  have  revealed 
on  oath  the  truth  and  practices  of  this 
awful  crime. 

Mormonism  professes  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Listen!  They 
teach  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  polygamist. 
If  Mary  and  Martha  and  that  other  Mary 
whom  Jesus  loved,  were  not  his  wives, 
they  teach,  then  his  conduct  towards 
them  was  most  unbecoming  a  man  free 
from  the  guilt  of  the  world.  Horrors! 
But  listen!  God  himself  is  a  polyga- 
mist and  sits  in  heaven  with  his  many 
spirit  wives,  begetting  spirits  which  are 
the  souls  of  men.  In  the  form  of 
Adam  he  brought  one  of  his  spirit  wives  to 
earth  and  created  a  fleshly  race,  whose 
mission  it  was  henceforth  to  beget  a  peo- 
ple whose  bodies  his  spirit  children  should 
inhabit.  Thus  each  man  is  capable  of  at- 
taining to  the  equality  of  God  in  the  after- 
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life,  and  will  possess  a  world  which  he 
shall  people.  These  are  doctrines  of  the 
Mormon  faith,  revealed  by  a  Mormon  con- 
vert and  sworn  to  be  those  taught  him  in 
the  schools  and  in  their  religious  instruc- 
tion. The  danger  to  the  home  and  the 
nation  is  self  evident.  It  is  damnable,  to 
say  the  least. 

The  problem  of  intemperance  presents 
perhaps  the  greatest  evil  to  the  Home  and 
to  the  Nation,  extant  in  our  country  today. 
Intemperance  in  a  broad  sense,  covers  dis- 
sipation of  any  sort  and  presents  a  question 
at  once  ethical  and  economical. 

It  is  with  the  economical  aspect  we 
would  deal.  Enough  for  the  ethical  side 
that  it  is  a  shame  to  our  nation  and  to  the 
Christian  voters  of  the  land  to  allow  a 
traffic  which  ruins  manhood — ay  damns 
men's  souls  to  exist  in  our  land  for  a  day. 
The  Prohibition  party  may  not  be  the 
party  you  would  see  in  power,  it  may  be 
radical,  it  may  be  visionary,  but  as  you 
love  your  God,  your  home,  your  country 
make  room  in  the  platform  of  the  powerful 
party  for  a  measure  which  will  save  our 
land  from  ruin,  men's  souls  from  hell  and 
a  nation  from  God's  everlasting  curse! 

You  plead  revenue,  ay  gold  is  the 
curse  of  any  people!  But  would  you  have 
gold?  Free  our  land  from  vice  and  crime, 
empty  our  penitentiaries,  insane  asylums, 
jails  and  poor-houses  of  three- fourths  of 
their  criminals  and  paupers,  the  fruit  of 
disobedience  of  nature's  laws;  increase  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  nation,  deduct 
the  cost  of  supporting  such  institutions 
and  the  loss  of  revenue  will  not  be  felt. 
You  will  have  a  race  of  clear  brains, 
strong  armed  men,  men  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  free  from  corruption,  vice  and 


crime  and  with  at  least  one  step  taken  to- 
ward the  final  goal  of  good.  To  accom- 
plish this,  away  with  the  demagogue  who 
for  his  oflSce  keeps  the  saloon  where  it  is 
today ! 

There  is  a  danger  to  the  home  and  to 
the  nation  which  we  shrink  from  mention- 
ing. It  is  "Race  Fusion."  We  are 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  elevation  of 
the  negro  race.  We  admire  the  genius  and 
ability  of  Dixon,  we  recognize  him  as  a 
leading  orator  of  our  land,  but  we  recog- 
nize also  in  him  a  radical. 

His  solution  of  the  negro  problem  by 
transportation  is  impracticable,  unChris"- 
ian,  absurd.  To  tear  10,000,000  people 
from  their  homes,  deny  them  rights  of 
citizenship  already  granted,  even  could  it 
be  made  constitutional  by  amendment 
would  be  a  blot  on  our  nation's  honor  be- 
side which  the  Acadian  exile  would  be  a 
pygmy.  The  north  would  never  permit  it. 
It  would  at  all  events  percipitate  a  race,  if 
not  a  second  civil  war.  The  prophesied 
Dixonian  race  war  may  come,  if  the  negro 
remains  here.  God  forbid,  but  better  that 
than  race  fusion  which  presents  the  real 
problem.  How  deal  with  it?  Already 
much  white  and  black  blood  courses 
through  the  same  veins.  With  increased 
enlighter/ment  and  social  elevation  of  the 
negro,  which  cannot  be  refused  much 
longer,  more  threatens.    How  stop  it? 

Increased  morality  among  both  white 
and  black  will  aid  materially  and  that  will 
come  with  increased  education  of  the  de- 
graded masses.  More  strenuous,  ay  stern 
but  beneficial  would  be  a  law  making  racial 
intermarriages  between  white  and  black  a 
crime  punishable  by  death.  Such  a  law 
would  be  a  fair   one  to  both   races  and 
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should  be  advocated  by  both  races  as  the 
only  solution  of  the  problem  of  social  pur- 
ity among  the  races.  If  passed  such  a  law 
would  be  the  means  of  the  erasure  of  the 
so  called  "lynch  law,"  for  no  longer  would 
there  be  fear  of  the  criminal,  white  or 
black  evading  the  punishment  of  his  worse 
than  murder  crime. 

The  Divorce  Laws  of  our  land  in  gen- 
eral make  up  the  last,  menace  to  the  Home 
and  to  the  Nation  upon  which  we  shall 
touch. 

The  alarming  statistics  with  regard  to 
the  number  and  causes  of  divorce  grants 
reveal  a  horrible  state  of  affairs  incur  land. 
The  levity  with  which  the  sacred  ordinance 
of  marriage  is  regarded  among  thousands, 
is  a  crime  in  God's  sight  and  against 
humanity  and  society  in  general. 

Strenuous  action  should  be  taken  leg- 
ally againi  t  this  evil  at  once,  if  the  sanctity 
of  the  home  is  to  be  preserved.  Doubtless 
the  divorce  question  is  the  result  of  a 
question  more  general.  Much  may  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  intemperance  in  this  regard. 
But  however  that  may  be,  suffice  it  to  say, 
it  presents  a  problem  stupendous  and 
alarming. 

These  then  are  the  chief  enemies  of  the 
Home,  in  our  land  today — Anarchy,  Social- 
ism, Mormonism,  Intemperance,  Race 
Fusion  and  Divorce  Laws. 

It  may  be  visionary  to  hope  to  see 
them  entirely  blotted  from  any  land.  The 
prophecy  that  they  will  ruin  our  nation 
may  seem  too  strong.  The  politician 
would  like  to  flatter  himself  that  the  dan- 
ger is  far  distant.  But  as  there  is  a  law  of 
compensation  in  God's  universe,  the  debt 
must  be  paid ! 

We  of  the  Saxon  race  are  proud  of  our 


lineage.  We  boast  in  our  noble  heritage, 
of  freedom.  We  glory  in  the  strength  and 
resources  of  our  land.  We  are  proud  of 
our  nation  as  a  great  power  and  as  an  ar- 
biter of  justice  throughout  the  world.  Our 
wealth  is  great,  our  power  is  great,  our 
law  is  ample,  but  know  this:  Rome  had 
law  enough  to  save  her  but  she  fell.  Greece 
had  power  enough  to  save  her  but  she  fell. 
Babylon  had  wealth  enough  to  save  her 
but  she  fell.  Who  knows  but  in  the  lapse 
of  the  ages  it  may  be  said  of  us.  The 
United  States  was  a  great  ard  powerful 
nation,  she  despised  the  law  of  heaven  and 
she  fell!  She  was,  but  is  no  more!  Let  us 
not  be  pessimistic,  but  God  forbid  that  we 
should  blind  our  eyes  to  truth  and  rush 
headlong  to  a  nation's  doom. 

In  the  midst  of  gloom  let  us  trust  in 
God,  whose  hand  has  ever  been  the  mould- 
er of  history.  "It  may  be  that  the  Lord 
will  help  us,"  let  the  heart  of  our  nation 
turn  to  Him. 

"Therefore  to  ■whom  turn,  but  to  Thee  the 
ineffable  name? 

Builder  and  Maker,  thou,  of  houses  not 
made  with  hands! 
What,  have  fear  of  change  from  thee  who  art 
ever  the  same? 

Doubt  that  thy  power  can  fill  the  heart 
that  thy  power  expands? 
There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good!  What 
was  shall  live  as  before; 
The  evil  is  null,  is  naught,  is  silence  im- 
plying sound; 
What  was  good,  shall  be  good,  with,  for  evil 
so  much  the  more; 
On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs;  in  the 
heaven,  a  perfect  round." 

(Robt.  Browning.) 

Robert  Wilson  Yourd,  1905. 


Theodore  Roosevelt  Jr.,  of  Harvard  has  de- 
clined the  presidency  of  his  class.  This  sounds 
like  the  metal  of  Theodore  Sr. — Ex. 
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THE  SILENT  POWER  OF  CONSCIENCE, 

THACKERAY  in  his  Round  About 
Papers  tells  a  fine  and  touching  story  of 
a  famous  London  doctor,  into  whose  con- 
sulting room  crowds  came  daily,  that  they 
might  be  healed.  Having  a  suspicion  that 
there  was  something  vitally  wrong  with 
himself,  he  consulted  another  famous  phy- 
sicion  at  Dublin.  After  a  thorough  exam- 
ination he  was  told  that  he  might  last  a 
year,  fhen  he  came  home  knowing  that 
he  must  .soon  die,  and  made  up  his  ac- 
counts with  man  and  heaven.  He  visited 
his  patients  as  usual,  cheering,  comforting, 
soothing  and  healing  them.  He  said  not  a 
word  to  his  family;  but  lived  amongst  them 
cheerful  and  tender,  and  calm  and  loving; 
though  he  knew  the  night  was  at  hand 
when  he  should  see  them  no  more. 

It  was  winter  time,  and  they  told  him 
that  a  very  sick  man  at  a  distance  wanted 
him:  and  though  he  knew  that  he  was  him- 
self at  death's  door,  he  went  to  the  sick 
man;  tor  the  large  fee  would  be  good  for 
his  children.  And  the  good  doctor  died; 
and  his  family  never  knew  until  he  was 
gone,  that  he  had  been  long  aware  of  the 
inevitable  doom. 

We  hear  too  little  in  these  days  of  such 
quiet,  homely  heroism.  Voluntary  efforts 
purposely  put  forth  to  attain  eminence  are 
not  to  be  despised,  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  patient  pursuit  of  duty,  al- 
though scarcel>  noticed  is  vastly  more 
effective  in  its  silent  sway.  Just  as  the 
soil  and  sunshine  impart  more  nourishment 
to  the  delicate  flower  than  artificial  aids, 
so  the  silent,  unseen  power  of  conscience 
affects  the  hearts  of  men  more  powerfully 
than  the  conspicuous  observed  forces 
aroused  by  anticipation  of  public  applause. 


And  though  its  best  results  may  not  be 
visible,  they  are  nevertheless  actually  there 
developing  in  the  soul  a  light  and  power 
that  will  never  vanish.  But  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  world  does  not  acknowledge  this 
silent  power.  On  the  contrary  its  accept- 
ed heroes  are  those  who  have  sought  prom- 
inence in  the  strong  light  of  public 
observation.  Yet  w  ho  are  the  men  that 
are  moulding  and  fashioning  the  world  to- 
day? Not  those  who  are  prompted  only  by 
a  greed  for  gain;  nor  those  honored  as 
brilliant  diplomats;  nor  those  whose  names 
are  echoed  far  and  wide  as  mighty  men  of 
valor;  nor  yet  those  who  shake  the  forum 
with  the  thunder  of  their  eloquence;  but 
those  who  perform  the  simple  duties  of 
life  in  a  quiet  inconspicuous  and  una.s- 
suming  way.  How  much  true  manliness 
is  there  in  him  who  quietly  accepts  his  po- 
sition in  life  and  beats  his  lot  calmly  and 
even  cheerfully,  filling  it  with  patience  and 
heroic  self-sacrifice!  How  much  true  oo- 
bility  in  the  silent  fulfillment  of  duty! 

All  about  us  everywhere  exhibited  are 
occasions  that  demand  the  highest  order  of 
courage  and  resolution.  See  yonder! 
where  the  lurid  gleam  of  the  fire-demon 
reddens  the  midnight  sky.  What  an 
enemy  has  broken  loose  among  us!  With 
a  triumphant  leap  it  snaps  its  fetters;  it 
roars  with  victory;  it  bends  its  flaming 
crest  towards  quiet  homes  where  men  and 
women  and  innocent  babes  are  wrapped  in 
peacefttl  sleep.  The  bell  rings;  and  what 
trumpet  peal,  what  beating  drum  ever 
sounded  a  more  perilous  call?  No  battle- 
field ever  displayed  a  nobler  courage  than 
that  of  the  man  who,  in  the  humble  dis- 
charge of  duty,  dashes  into  the  fiery  fur- 
nace, climbs  the   tottering  walls,  where 
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placing  himself  between  his  fellow  crea- 
tures and  the  flames,  he  stands  scorched 
and  bruised  beating  the  red  terror  back 
and  down,  animated  by  that  irresistible 
energy  which  springs  from  the  human  will 
bent  upon  a  noble  purpose. 

And  so  in  more  silent  and  more  sacred 
forms,  when  not  conscious  that  the  eyes  of 
the  multitude  are  fixed  upon  them,  men 
and  women  perform  the  noblest  works  and 
practice  the  sublimest  heroism.  And  when 
these  things  are  known,  we  always  look  up 
to  these  quiet  heroes  with  a  respect  that 
amounts  to  reverence  and  unreservedly  ad- 
mire the  silent  power  of  cons:ience. 

All  around  us  in  every  walk  of  life 
there  are  to  bi  found  not  a  few  of  these  un- 
sung and  unbonored  heroes.  Who  shall  de- 
preciate the  noble  work  done  for  future 
generations  by  the  faithful  teacher,  who 
labors  in  comparative  obscurity — or  by  the 
gentle  nurse,  whose  name  is  hardly  heard 
beyond  the  sick  room,  but  who  never  sur- 
renders even  in  the  face  of  life's  great 
enemy — or  pre-eminently  by  the  noble 
wife  and  mother,  who,  in  her  great  love, 
brings  every  faculty  to  bear  for  the  welfare 
of  her  children  and  the  peace,  safety  and 
happiness  of  the  home.  All  these  and 
many  others  labor  in  quiet  humility,  with 
no  thought  of  commendation  or  reward. 
They  may  deem  their  own  lives  insiguifi- 
cant;  yet  their  real  importance  as  factors  in 
the  happiness  and  progress  of  mankind  is 
beyond  the  power  of  calculation. 

When  we  look  back  at  the  history  of 
the  world  just  before  the  Reformation,  we 
find  that  the  coronations  of  emperors  and 
the  enthronements  of  popes  were  the 
themes  on  every  tongue.  But  back  in  the 
heart  of  Germany  in  that  unpretentious 


little  mining  village,  the  real  event  of  the 
century  was  taking  place.  In  the  rude 
home  of  an  humble  miner  a  child  was  born 
who  was  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
drama  of  the  nations,  for  out  of  that  ob- 
scure home  came  Martin  L,uther.  The 
influence  of  that  German  Mother  upon  her 
boy's  character,  as  patiently,  perseveringly 
and  piously  she  taught  him  to  be  faithful 
to  God  and  man,  was  the  power  which 
more  than  all  others  in  that  century  was 
shaping  the  destinies  of  mankind. 

And  this  great  principle  is  just  as  true 
in  the  world  today.  Some  modest  mother, 
some  benevolent  physician,  some  unassum- 
ing man,  laboring  in  comparative  obscurity 
desiring  to  live  his  life  usefully,  doing  val- 
uable work  in  the  world,  and  shedding  an 
influence  for  good  that  lasts  long  after  he  is 
forgotten,  such  an  one  will  receive  the  ap- 
proving smile  of  heaven. 

And  here  is  thrown  open  a  broad  and 
noble  field,  depending  not  upon  genius  or 
station  but  upon  will,  and  therefore,  acces- 
sible to  everyone.  The  world  is  an  arena 
where  one  may  strive  quietly,  building  up 
his  own  inner  nature,  and  letting  such 
power  as  he  possesses  go  out  in  blessings 
to  his  fellowmen.  And  the  condition  of 
the  game  is,  not  prominence  but  good  pur- 
pose and  loyal  endeavor.  It  is  not  in  seem- 
ing, but  in  being,  and  it  makes  no  essential 
difference  whether  the  world  confesses  it 
or  not,  so  long  as  we  actually  have  it, 
working  in  our  consciousness  of  duty  and 
drawing  our  consolation  from  inward  re- 
sources. 

But  there  is,  however,  a  large  class  of 
persons  who  feel  discouraged  because  as 
they  have  done  nothing  to  attract  attention. 
They  estimate  their  abilities  far  below  their 
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merit.  They  really  desire  to  have  diffused 
through  their  lives  the  ideal  of  fidelity  in 
their  work  as  the  greatest  factor  of  life. 
Yet  this  seems  to  them  impossible  in  their 
secluded  and  humble  station.  They  realize 
that  they  are  only  known  to  a  very  few 
people,  and  though  it  is  their  earnest  de- 
sire to  add  their  mite  to  the  sum  total  of 
human  progress  and  happiness,  yet  the  feel- 
ing of  their  deficiencies  and  lack  of  oppor- 
tunities holds  them  back. 

But  is  it  so  that  humble  abilities  are  of 
small  account?  Is  the  world  indebted  only 
to  those  of  great  genius  and  rare  powers? 
Are  there  not  some  advantages  which  a  life 
of  obscurity  has  over  one  that  cherishes  no 
other  hope  than  applause?  It  is  in  many 
respects  a  more  independent  one.  If  each 
of  us  were  to  contribute  his  little  effort  to 
the  deeds  and  thoughts  and  sentiments 
that  make  the  world  a  little  brighter  and 
cleaner  and  nearer  heaven,  he  would 
round  out  a  complete  life,  winning  his  own 
commendation  and  placing  the  world  under 
an  obligation  to  him. 

If  true  fidelity  to  principle  were  set,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  above  life  itself,  it  would 
have  a  powerful  effect  on  our  moral  charac- 
ters. Very  few  of  us  will  ever  have  a 
chance  to  dazzle  the  world's  eye  by  some 
conspicuous  deed.  Each  of  us,  however, 
will  ha\  e  an  opportunity  to  advance  civili- 
zation and  make  the  world  better  and  more 
beautiful  by  performing  the  simple  and  ob- 
vious duties  of  life.  It  was  this  plain  de- 
votedness  to  duty  that  sent  Duff  to  India; 
Livingstone  to  Africa;  Elliott^to  the  Indians; 
Booth  to  the  slums  of  London  and  Moody 
to  the  world.  It  may  be  a  hard  cross  for 
a  great  many  of  us  but  the  only  sure  way 
of  reforming  the  world  is  for  each  of  us  to 
contribute  his  mite.    The  moral  courage  to 


speak  the  truth  in  the  face  of  flouts  and 
jeers,  to  be  brave  and  cheerful  even  though 
the  messenger  of  fate  is  knocking  at  our 
door  and  to  pursue  our  way  according  to 
the  dictates  of  conscience  are  just  the  qual- 
ities of  which  the  world  stands  in  greatest 
need  and  they  are  the  ver>  qualities  which 
each  of  us  possess.  And  after  all  these  are 
far  greater  than  the  striking  and  conspic- 
uous deeds  of  daring  that  command  ap- 
plause. How  much  of  our  virtue  is  due  to 
the  f  ct  that  we  long  to  have  a  herald 
sound  our  names  to  an  applauding  popu- 
lace. And  yet  how  much  acknowledged 
dignity  is  there  in  that  life  that  struggles 
all  alone,  without  fame,  without  mention, 
without  recorded  honor.  How  much  gen- 
uine nobleness  in  the  calm  work  of  duty, 
when  all  conception  of  human  merit  fades 
into  the  glory  of  God 

And  this  is  the  great  end  to  be  desired 
— this  strength  and  exaltation  of  the  soul, 
imparting  as  it  does  the  profoundest  sig- 
nificance to  a  quiet  life.  Daily  men  con- 
tend for  success,  for  station,  for  power. 
But  these  are  perishable  awards.  The 
real  prize  is  a  crown  that  "fadeth  not  away" 
And,  if  we  comprehend  the  great  purpose 
of  existence  at  all — if  we  look  with  any 
eagerness  to  its  intrinsic  issues  and  its  final 
result;  we  shall  heed  that  decree  of  Divine 
Wisdom  and  justice  that  comes  down  to  us 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life;  and 
try  to  do  our  duty,  exercise  our  love,  and 
to  drink  with  patience  the  sweet  and  bitter 
which  the  All  Father  mingles  in  life's  mys- 
terious cup.  And  they  who  so  use  their 
lives,  will  be  far  more  than  compensated  in 
the  fuller,  happier  and  nobler  life  into 
which  they  will  enter.  And  to  all  these, 
let  us  say: 

"Columbia  ere  shall  know  them, 

And  from  her  glittering  towers, 
Kisses  of  love  shall  throw  them 

And  wreaths  of  sweetest  flowers: 
Ever  in  realms  of  glory 

Will  stand  their  starry  claims, 
Angels  have  heard  their  story, 

And  God  knows  all  their  names." 

James  Dougherty,  'o6. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  A  WORD. 

THERE  is  probably  no  more  interesting 
study  in  English  than  that  of  tracing 
a  word  from  its  original  meaning  down 
through  past  ages  to  its  present  significa- 
tion. Some  words  have  degenerated;  some 
have  been  bettered.  As  man  is  influenced 
by  the  environment  in  which  he  is  placed 
so  a  woid  through  its  associations  comes  to 
denote  diflferent  things  until  one  can  scarce- 
ly recognize  any  traces  of  its  original  char- 
acter. Let  us  take  for  example  the  word 
"ascetic"  or  "asceticism"  and  follow  its 
degeneration  through  the  various  stages. 

The  word  is  of  Greek  derivation  and 
primarily  meant  an  athlete  or  the  course 
of  training  undergone  by  one  preparing  to 
take  part  in  an  athletic  contest.  History 
is  full  of  accounts  of  how  Greek  runner'^ 
submitted  to  the  strictest  kind  of  discipline, 
a  chief  element  being  temperance,  prepara- 
tory to  participating  in  a  contest  requiring 
strength  and  endurance.  Epictecus  gives 
us  some  rules  that  were  submitted  to  by 
the  Greek  youth  and  no  one  today  will  dis- 
credit their  value.  "A  competitor,"  he 
says,  '  'must  be  regular  and  orderly  in  his 
habits,  must  abstain  from  wine  and  con- 
fections, must  not  eat  at  random,  must  ex- 
ercise at  appointed  times,  and  must  give 
himself  up  entirely  to  his  training  master." 
Every  one  now-a-days  will  admit  that  too 
much  stress  cannot  be  put  upon  these  direc- 
tions. He  who  would  perform  creditably 
at  the  present  time  on  the  track,  diamond 
or  gridiron  must  subject  himself  to  a  rigid 
course  of  discipline. 

Later  the  word  vvas  adopted  by  the 
Stoic  school  of  philosophers  and  came  to 
mean  the  discipline  needs  in  the  practice  of 
virtue  in  controlling  the  appetites  and  pas- 


sions. Then  when  the  Christian  religion 
made  itself  felt  in  the  world,  the  word  came 
to  denote  something  still  different.  At  first 
the  Stoic  use  of  the  word  was  accepted,  but 
finally  the  word  came  to  denote  the  attempt 
to  attain  holiness  by  self-mortification,  that 
is  by  starving  out  the  evil  nature  in  man. 

At  this  stage  in  its  history  "aceticism" 
was  a  discipline  which  began  as  simplicity 
of  living,  the  voluntary  surrender  of  natu- 
ral comforts  and  possessions,  to  attain  holi- 
ness. Gradually  it  came  to  be  regarded, 
not  as  a  means  for  good  but  as  a  good  in 
itself.  This  gave  rise  to  the  great  institu- 
tion of  Monasticism  which  vied  with  Feud- 
alism for  supremacy  during  the  mediaeval 
ages.  Monks  hastened  to  the  mountains 
and  subjected  themselves  to  all  sorts  of 
bodily  torture  and  starvation  in  the  vain 
hope  of  becoming  more  spiritual. 

Thus  outj^of  the  good  sprang  the  evil. 
The  Creator  never  intended  us  to  so  muti- 
late these  bodies  which  he  has  given  us. 
The  whole  spirit  of  monasticism  is  not  only 
contrary  to  God's  law  but  contrary  to  the 
law  of  human  experience.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  any  mortal  will  have  dreams 
and  see  visions  if  the  body  is  in  so  depraved 
a  condition, and  it  is  little  wonder  that  these 
hermits  of  the  mountains  imagined  strange 
things.  But  underlying  all  is  the  spirit  of 
self-denial  and  self  control  These  can 
easily  be  detected  as  the  ground  principles 
of  the  Kord  "asceticism."  Both  are  worthy 
virtues  and  should  be  cultivated.  As  the 
Greek  athlete  submitted  to  discipline  to 
attain  the  highest  possible  perfection  so 
man  mu.=t  cultivate  sttlf  restraint  and  self 
denial  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  his 
powers. 

But  there  are  men  who  would  go  to 
extremes.  Some  will  advocate  the  impor- 
tance of  exercise  to  the  point  where  it  will 
detract  from  the  studies,  the  main  business 
of  a  college  life.  Thence  comes  the  pro- 
fessional. Others  will  preach  the  doctrine 
that  physical  culture  is  a  waste  of  time. 
Thence  comes  the  '  'book  worm . "  It  would 
be  far  better  to  strike  a  happy  mean. 


The  Honor  System. 

ATOPIC  much  discussed  of  late  in 
educational  magazines  and  college 
journals  is  the  so-called  '"Honor  System." 
The  system  has  been  tried  with  much  suc- 
cess in  several  higher  institutions,  and  the 
good  results  obtained  argue  strongly  for  its 
adoption  in  all  colleges  and  universities. 

Everyone  will  acknowledge  the  remark- 
able prevalence  of  "flimmiug"  among  col- 
lege students,  a  condition  which  menaces 
our  institutions  and  renders  impossible  of 
attainment  the  very  object  of  higher  educa- 
tion. The  fault  lies  with  the  students,  as 
does  also  the  remedy.  It  is  they  who  suf- 
fer: it  is  theirs  to  institute  reform. 

The  "Honor  System"  as  instituted  in 
those  schools  which  have  resorted  to  this 
method  of  reform,  has  been  adopted  by  the 
entire  student  body  in  concerted  action. 
In  this  any  attempt  to  cheat  in  examination 
is  designated  an  act  of  dishonor,  and  the 
offender  is  dealt  with  as  his  contemptible 
deed  merits  — the  penalty  being  dismissal 
from  the  institution.  But  the  strength  of 
the  system  consists  in  its  execution  by  the 
student  body,  the  court  of  justice  being 
composed  of  a  secret  student  committee, 
which  on  detecting  the  offence,  tries  the 
offender,  and,  being  convinced  of  his  guilt 
quietly  asks  him  to  leave  school.  This 
form  of  student  government  has  been  found 
far  more  effective  than  any  law  or  penalty 
imposed  by  Faculty  It  enforces  a  true 
test  of  scholarship  in  that  under  this  method 


of  government  the  student  must  stand  or 
fall  according  to  his  merits.  It  strengthens 
the  already  honest  man,  and  compels  re- 
form in  the  dishonest  one.  Necessitating 
the  abandonment  of  all  suspicion  beiween 
professor  and  student,  it  brings  about  a 
more  frank  and  cordial  relation  between 
them.  Thus  by  influencing  for  good  the 
character  of  the  individual  student,  by 
strengthening  the  student  body  by  the  re- 
sponsibility of  self  government,  and  by 
harmonizing  the  faculty  and  student  body 
the  "Honor  System"  promotes  the  best 
interests  of  the  institution. 

Why  may  We.stminster  not  ha\e  the 
Honor  System?  No  one  can  question  the 
need  of  some  reform  in  our  examination 
methods.  We  all  know  what  unfairness 
and  dishonesty  are  weakening  the  charac- 
ter of  our  students,  and  defeating  the  ob- 
ject of  our  college.  The  "dimming" 
which  prevails  here  is  truly  shameful.  The 
Honor  System  has  proven  so  effective  in 
other  schools  that  we  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  impossible,  or  should  prove  inef- 
fective here.  Like  many  another  school 
we  have  fallen  into  a  rut,  and  may  be  loath 
to  change  the  old  for  the  new.  But  today, 
when  so  many  changes  are  being  wrought, 
when  Westminster  is  in  a  period  of  transi- 
tion to  Greater  Westminster,  the  time 
seems  especially  favorable  for  reform.  And 
should  not  the  need  for  honesty  in  our 
examinations  as  well  as  honesty  in  other 
lines,  induce  us  to   attempt  the  reform? 
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Government  by  Faculty  is  wholesome  and 
very  effective.  But  there  are  many  instances 
in  which  student  government  is  particularly 
appropriate  and  especially  effective.  Once 
aroused  to  the  realization  of  its  duty,  the 
student  body  of  Westminster  is  capable  of 
executing  a  just  and  impartial  Honor  Sys- 
tem. And  in  this  way  may  our  college 
also  grow  in  real  strength  while  she  in- 
creases in  size.  And  thus  may  she  send 
forth  cultured  men,  big  men,  men  of  moral 
strength  and  spiritual  power. 


THERE  are  no  two  perilous  exactly 
alike.  Everyone  has  some  trait  or 
characteristic  tnat  is  peculiar  to  him  and  to 
him  alone.  The  sum  of  these  traits  peculiar 
to  the  person  is  what  distinguishes  him 
from  others  and  is  called  personality.  Our 
liking  or  disliking  for  the  person  depends 
primarily  on  the  merit  or  absence  of  merit 
in  the  qualities  that  are  the  essence  of  his 
personality.  It  is  this  element  in  their 
make-up  that  causes  people  to  respond  dif- 
ferently, under  the  same  conditions  to  the 
same  stimulus  or  exciting  force.  Holmes 
has  said: — 

We  like  the  leaf,  the  summit,  or  the  wave. 
Reflect  the  light  our  common  nature  gave. 
And  every  sunbeam,  falling  from  her  throne, 
Wears,  on  our  hearts,  some  coloring  of  our 
own. 

Thus  it  depends  upon  our  coloring,  our 
personality  to  a  very  great  extent,  what 
impression  is  left  on  our  hearts  by  each 
object  ard  action  that  comes  to  our  knowl- 
edge. For  example — here  is  some  sport  or 
pastime  that  is  labeled  by  some  as  "ques- 
tionable."   Now  there   may    be  nothing 


about  that  pastime  in  its  nature  that  de- 
mands any  moral  sacrifice,  yet  in  the  hearts 
of  some  it  may  excite  a  response  that  is 
truly  questionable.  But  before  that  re- 
sponse was  aroused  there  existed  in  that 
heart  some  coloring  that  was  questionable. 
Thus  the  evil  results  of  that  pastime  come 
from  the  heart  of  the  one  participating 
rather  than  from  the  pastime.  Here  we 
come  to  realize  the  significance  and  to  ap- 
preciate the  meaning  of  the  Bible's  way  of 
putting  it: — "Keep  thy  heart  with  all  dili- 
gence, for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life." 
The  thing  to  do  is  to  purify  the  heart 
rather  than  condemn  the  pastime.  For 
there  are  people  in  the  world  with 
enough  bad  coloring  in  their  hearts  to  take 
evil  out  of  everything  they  do  themselves 
as  well  as  out  of  everything  they  see  others 
doing.  While  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
people  who  can 

"Find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 
brooks. 

Sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  everything." 
These  are  the  people  with  the  right  hue  of 
personal  coloring,  and  by  observation  we 
find  they  are  the  people  who  see  the  most 
good  in  others  and  question  least  the 
actions  of  others. 

To  sum  up,  we  would  say  that  the 
amount  of  good  we  can  see  in  everything 
and  in  everybody  is  commensurate  with , 
and  cannot  exceed,  the  amount  of  good  in 
our  own  hearts,  and  just  so  far  as  our  per- 
sonal coloring  is  bad  will  we  take  evil  from 
people  and  things  when  they  are  in  circum- 
stances that  might  be  termed  "question- 
able." 
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To  whom  it  may  concern: 
Her  bright  teeth  had  a  starry  glint — 
So  glittering,  so  pearly  white; 
Still  further  the  resemblance  went — 
Like  stars  they  all  came  out  at  night  — Ex. 

Prof.  McElree  in  Latin  class. — Miss  Bell, 
what  is  a  case? 

Prof.  Freeman  in  Chemistry  class — What  is 
the  nature  of  Mr.  Pierce? 

M  iss  McMillan, — I  am  more  familiar  with 
hymns,  (hims). 

Mr.  Pinkerton. — Miss  Black  has  been  Black 
long  enough  and  wants  to  become  Pink. 

Eva  Henderson  when  teasing  Miss  Graham. — 
Howard  (McBane)  is  a  pretty  name,  is'ut  it? 

Clutter's  college  history  can  be  briefly 
summed  up  thus:  A  bird — a  table— a  bucket. 

Some  one  reading  from  the  Bible — "And  Jesus 
had  compassion  on  her  for  she  was  a  widower." 

Cleland. — I  used  to  think  when  I  heard  a  cat 
purr  that  wheels  were  going  around. 
Fat  Anderson. — They  were. 

Ray  Miller  when  strolling  one  beautiful 
evening. — This  night  would  be  perfect  if  I  only 
had  a  girl. 

Mr.  Gordon,  after  drinking  maple  syrup. — I 
die  happy,  but  I  regret  that  I  have  only  one  life 
to  give  to  maple  syrup. 

Mr.  Rotzler. — How  long  does  it  take  to  make 
maple  syrup? 

An  Informer. — As  long  as  the  sap  lasts. 

Bertha  M.  at  the  breakfast  table. — A  private 
interview  is  the  kind  I  like.  One  can  get  so 
much  more  out  of  it. 

Miss  McAuley  to  the  man  at  the  sugar  camp, 
— Do  you  burn  maple  wood  in  order  to  give  ma- 
ple syrup  a  flavor? 

An  answer  found  in  an  English  examination 
paper  to  the  question:  What  are  Dryden's  chief 
works? — Dryden's  chief  works  are  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress, II  Penseroso,  Allegro,  and  Paradise  Lost. 


Miss  Matthews  speaking  of  Dr.  Russell's  as- 
sertion that  Westminster  would  no  longer  be  a 
match  factory.  —Well,  I  would  like  to  see  him 
stop  it. 

Miss  McNeese  in  an  impromptu  speech  on 
"Your  Last  Visit  to  the  Sugar  Camp."— We  had  a 
fine  time  going  out  for  everything  was  just  right. 
When  we  reached  there  they  were  boiling. 

The  anxious  mother  rings  up  what  she  thinks 
is  the  day  nursery  to  ask  for  some  advice  as  to 
her  child.    The  following  conversation  ensued: 

"I  called  up  the  nursery.  Is  this  the  nur- 
sery?" 

"Yes,  ma'm." 

"I  am  so  worried  about  my  little  Rose." 
"Vat  seems  to  be  der  mtidder?" 
"Oh,  not  so  very  much,  but  just  a  general 
listlessness  and  lack  of  life." 
"Ain'd  growing  righd,  eh?" 
'■No,  Sir." 

"Veil,  I  dell  you  vat  to  do.  You  dake  der 
skissors  und  cut  off  aboud  two  inches  from  der 
limbs,  und — " 

"What-a-at?" 

"I  say,  dake  der  skissors  and  cut  off  aboud 
two  inches  from  der  limbs,  und  den  turn  der  gar- 
ten  hose  on  for  aboud  four  hours  in  der  morning" — 

"What-a-at?" 

"Turn  der  garten  hose  on  for  aboud  four 
hours  in  de  morning,  und  den  pile  a  lot  of  plack 
dirt  all  around  and  shprinkle  mit  insegt  powder 
all  ofer  der  top  " 

"Si-r-r-r!" 

"Shprinkle  mit  insegt  powder  ofer  der  top. 
You  know  usually  id  is  nodding  but  pugs  dot — " 

"How  dare  you?  What  do  you  mean  by  such  ' 
language?" 

"Nodding  but  pugs  dot  chenerally  causes  der 
trouble;  und  den  you  vant  to  vash  dor  rose  mit  a 
liquid  breparations  I  haf  for  sale. — " 

"Who  in  the  world  are  you,  anyway?" 

"Gottfred  Gluber,  the  florist." 

"0-o-oh!  (weakly)  Good  by."— Ex. 

Dr.  Ferguson  in  chapel. — Mr.  Donaldson  is 
making  up  a  party  ticket  containing  some  in 
whom  he  is  interested.  If  you  wish  to  join  the 
party,  see  him  some  time  today. 
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Prof.  Hewetson  speaking  of  an  umbrella 
■which  had  been  left  in  the  library. — It  can  be 
found  at  the  door.    It  is  a  new  lady's  umbrella. 

Miss  Davidson  in  French  class. — Miss  Kline, 
■what  is  a  horse-shoe? 

Miss  Kline.— A  horse-shoe  is  a  piece  of  iron, 
which  a  horse  carries  on  its  paw. 

Miss  M  while  strolling. — When  the  moon 

goes  under  a  cloud  I  feel  shakey,  because  I  can't 
see. 

Mr.  S  You  must  have  moon  eyes,  then. 


LOCALS. 

SPRING  strolling  has  begun.     Lecture  on  the 
same  is  due. 

The  Sophomores  are  beginning  to  worry 
about  their  "Junior  Orations."  They  are  huiiting 
subjects. 

Dr.  Campbell  was  absent  from  his  classes 
last  Friday,  being  absent  at  the  burial  of  Mrs. 
Shannon,  who  died  Tuesday,  April  10th. 

Olose  upon  the  announcement  of  a  new  trol- 
ley line  to  New  Castle  comes  the  rumor  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  going  to  better  its 
transportation  facilities  and  run  cars  between 
here  and  New  Castle  every  hour.  A  new  station 
at  the  Junction  is  in  the  air. 

The  preliminary  oratorical  contest  was  held 
in  the  chapel  Thursday  evening,  April  12.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  contestants  with  their 
subjects: 

"Clouds  Upon  the  Horizon"  -  -  J.  C.  Bell 
"Conservatism  and  Reform  of  Government." 

G.  L.  Cochran 

"The  Silent  Power  of  Conscience"  Jas.  Dougherty 
"The  Voting  Power  of  Ignorance"  R.  F.  Galbreath 
"Noblesse  Oblige"        -      -  J.  H.  McBane 

"The  Swing  of  the  Political  Pendulum." 

W.  F.  Rotzler 

The  first  three  men  represented  the  Philo 
society  and  the  last  three  the  Adelphie.  The 
Judges  were  Rev.  W.  E.  McCulloch,  Pittsburg, 
Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  Indiana,  and  Prof.  J.  S. 
Fruit,  Fredonia.  The  contest  was  the  best  and 
closest  held  for  several  years  and  was  won  by 
Mr.  Rotzler.   He  will  represent  Westminster  at 


at  the  Pri-State  Oratorical  contest  to  be  held  at 
at  Bethany  College,  May  8. 

There  is  quita  a  little  sickness  in  school. 
Miss  Nevin  and  Miss  McMasters  missed  classes 
for  a  week  or  more,  and  Miss  Lillian  Milleman 
has  been  compelled  to  leave  school  altogether  on 
account  of  ill  health.  Our  typhoid  fever  patients, 
Mr.  Warren  and  Mr.  Scott,  are  doing  as  well  as 
could  be  expected. 

Dr.  Ferguson  was  absent  from  College,  April 
10th  to  14th  attending  the  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive commission  of  the  Alliance  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  held  in  Philadelphia.  The  commission 
has  two  sections — the  eastern  and  the  western. 
The  eastern  comprises  the  churches  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  continent;  the  western  comprises 
the  churches  in  America,  including  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  South  America. 

Dr.  Russell,  our  president-elect,  was  in  town 
recently  to  confer  with  the  faculty  and  make  ar- 
rangements for  a  new  course  of  study,  called  the 
Philosophic  Course.  In  this  course  there  will  be 
no  Greek,  no  advanced  mathematics  and  very 
little  science.  More  attention  will  be  given  to 
modern  languages,  English,  Philosophy,  History 
and  Art.  This  course  will  be  offered  in  next 
year's  curriculum  and  will  afford  an  opportunity 
to  students  desiring  to  cultivate  their  artistic 
talents. 

The  last  entertainment  in  this  year's  h-cture 
course  was  given  Friday  evening,  April  13th,  by 
Elias  Day,  the  characterist.  Mr.  Day  came  highly 
recommended  and  proved  an  able,  pleasing  en- 
tertainer. His  characterizations  of  the  French 
musician,  the  Kentucky  Colonel,  and  the  avari- 
cious Jew  were  especially  well  rendered.  So 
well  and  so  true  to  life  were  all  the  characteri- 
zations given  that  in  not  a  single  one  could  Mr. 
Day,  in  his  own  personality,  be  detected  by  the 
audience.  Mr.  Day  took  the  place  of  Russel 
Conwell,  who  was  to  have  been  here  on  Feb.  13th, 
but  was  detained  by  a  railroad  accident.  Our 
course  this  year  in  all  its  numbers  has  been  very 
pleasing  and  a  great  credit  to  those  who  arranged 
it. 

The  following  communication  was  received 
by  a  staff  member  after  that  notices  were  sent 
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out  informing  people  that  their  subscriptions 
for  the  HoLCAT)  -were  due.  The  moral  is 
that  the  business  manager  should  be  careiul 
to  send  out  such  announcements  at  the  right 
time  and  should  be  sure  in  writing  to  men  of 
affairs  that  the  communication  will  reach  them 
through  tiie  proper  officials. 

HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
WASHINGTON. 
New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  April  16, 1906. 
T.  H.  E.  Holcad,  Dr. 
City. 

Dear  Theodore: — I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  the  kind  Easter  Greeting  you  sent  me 
and  hope  by  next  Easter  to  have  one  for 
you.  Yours  affectionately, 

D.  A.  Doyle,  per  No.  76. 
P.  S.  As  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  use  this 
little  remembrance  just  at  present  I  re- 
turn it  to  you,  hoping  you  will  have 
some  use  for  it.  I  would  just  like  to 
mention  that  after  this  all  my  bills  should 
be  sent  to  my  financial  agent  or  secre- 
tary, James  Casper  Negley. 

Love  and  best  wishes, 

D.  A.  D. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Cooper  died,  Monday,  April  2,  at 
his  home  in  this  place,  after  an  illness  of  three 
weeks.  For  some  time  he  has  supplied  the  pul- 
pits of  Clinton  and  Shiloh  in  Butler  county,  mak- 
ing his  home,  however,  in  New  Wilmington.  Al- 
though not  a  graduate  of  Westminster  College, 
he  was  a  student  here  at  one  time  and  was  well 
known  in  these  parts.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  three  sons:  Rev.  John  Cooper,  '96,  of 
Meadville;  Rev.  Robert  Cooper,  '98,  of  Seattle, 
Wash.;  and  James  Cooper  who  is  now  attending 
school  here.  "Though  dead,  he  yet  speaketh,  for 
works  do  follow  him." 


ALUMNL 

R.  C.  McKelvEy. 

Lewis  Perkins,  '04,  spent  Sabbath,  April  1, 
with  his  parents. 

Rev.  R.  H.  McCartney,  '04,  paid  us  a  short 
visit  during  the  early  part  of  the  month. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  engage- 


ment of  Miss  K.  E.  Young,  of  East  End,  Pitts- 
burg, to  W.  J.  Williams,  '02,  of  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Yourd,  '05,  was  a  recent  visitor  in 
town. 

D.  S.  McBride,  '04,  was  a  recent  visitor  in 
New  Wilmington. 

Milton  McGill,  '05,  preached  before  presby- 
tery, at  New  Bedford,  April  10. 

James  A.  Stranahan,  '05,  has  taken  charge  of 
the  public  schools  in  Mercer. 

A.  D.  Stewart,  '04,  who  is  with  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  is  spending  a  short 
vacation  with  his  relatives  here. 

H.  F.  Hazlett,  '04,  of  the  Allegheny  Seminary, 
spent  Sabbath,  April  8,  with  his  brother,  E.  E. 
Hazlett. 

Rev.  E.  C  McOown,  '01,  occupied  the  chapel 
pulpit  on  Sabbath  evening,  March  18.  His  text 
was:  "He  who  would  have  friends  must  show  him- 
self friendly." 

Miss  Jean  M.  Dunn,  '04,  of  Bellevue,  Pa.,  has 
been  visiting  her  uncle,  J.  J.  Ashenhurst.  She 
has  spent  most  of  her  time  since  graduating  in 
Oregon,  at  the  Warm  Springs  mission  to  the  In- 
dians. 

Miss  Loa  Mitchell,  '04,  was  home  a  few  day 
the  first  of  the  month.   She  is  teaching  in  Pitts- 
burg, and  was  one  of  those   who  organized  the 
Westminster  Women's  Club  which  has  its  head- 
quarters in  the  U.  P.  publication  building. 

Miss  Bess  Shannon,  '02,  was  called  home  to 
New  Wilmington,  April  10,  on  account  of  the  se- 
rious illness  of  her  mother.  She  arrived  only  a 
few  hours  before  the  aged  lady's  death.  Ser- 
vices were  held  at  the  residence  on  the  after- 
noon of  April  12,  and  Miss  Shannon  started  to 
Burgettstown  with  the  body.  The  students  of 
the  college  wish  to  extend  their  sympathy  to  her 
in  her  bereavement. 

Rev.  P.  H.  Yourd,  '03,  is  at  his  home  in  Car. 
negie,  suffering  from  an  attack  of  typhoid.  Mr- 
Yourd  is  now  in  his  third  year  at  Allegheny  Sem- 
inary and  his  many  friends  are  hoping  that  his 
unexpected  illness  will  not  interfere  with  his 
finishing  the  course  this  spring,  and  taking  up 
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the  work  as  pastor  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
congregation  at  Mt.  Jackson,  to  which  he  has 
lately  been  called. 

Miss  Mary  Newmyer,  '04,  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  J.  B.  Witherspoon,  '02,  at  her  home  in 
Wilkensburg,  Thursday  evening,  March  29th,  at 
8  o'clock.  The  wedding  was  a  quiet  one  to  which 
relatives  and  intimate  friends  only  were  invited. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Dr.  M.  H. 
Mead,  of  Wilkinsburg.  The  guests  present  from 
New  Wilmington,  were  Dr.  C.  E.  Trainor,  '97,  and 
wife,  Mrs.  Anna  Trainor,  sister  of  the  bride. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Baldinger,  '00,  on  Sabbath  mor- 
ning, April  8,  presented  his  resignation  to  the 
Second  United  Presbyterian  congregation  of 
Springdale.  Rev.  Baldinger  has  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Second  church  of  Spokane,  Washington, 
and  will  assume  his  duties  there  in  May.  The 
Spokane  congregation  is  one  of  the  growing 
churches  of  the  west  and  the  field  is  a  very 
promising  one. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  board.  Rev.  J.  D. 
Barr,  '88,  was  elected  to  fill  the  chair  of  Greek, 
Westminster  college.  Rev.  Barr  was  formerly 
pastor  of  the  First  church  of  this  place  and  a 
few  years  ago  accepted  a  call  to  Bloomington, 
Indiana,  where  he  is  working  at  the  present  time. 
Since  moving  to  Bloomington  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Alta  Russell,  a  former  student  of  West- 
minster. The  many  friends  of  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Barr  will  be  glad  to  welcome  them  back  to  New 
Wilmington. 


MUSIC  AND  ART. 


Emily  Redmond. 
"A  poet  is  a  musician  and  a  musician  is  a 
poet,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  musi- 
cian's medium  of  expression  is  yet  more  subtle 
than  that  of  a  poet."  Poetry  is  the  visible  and 
vivid  expression  of  a  poet's  love  for  the  beautiful. 
He  clothes  the  thought,  which  this  love  brings, 
in  beautiful  words,  and  is  urged  to  do  this  by  an 
appreciation  of  sound  and  a  faultless  sense  of 
rhythm  and  the  gift  of  making  delicate  distinc- 
tions. But  music  goes  still  further,  George 
Sand  says;  "Musie  expresses  all  that  the  mind 


dreams  and  possesses  of  mystery  and  grandeur- 
*  *  *  It  is  the  revelation  of  the  infinite." 
"It  is  the  last  work  of  art,"  and  by  its  subtle 
enraptures  and  enthralls  the  hearts  and 
souls  of  men.  Carlyle  pajsa  beautiful  trib- 
ute to  music  when  he  says;  "Music  is  all  said  to 
be  the  speech  of  angels."  Music  is  the  power  by 
which  the  slumbering  feelings  of  the  soul  may  be 
awakened.  The  true  artist  and  musician  must  be 
a  "weaver  of  dreams"  and  must  have  the  gift  of 
revealing  his  dreams  to  his  less  blessed  fellow 
men,  causing  them  to  forget  for  a  time  the  dull 
and  dreary  routine  of  their  daily  labor  and  free- 
ing them  from  their  usual  unimaginative  trend  of 
thought. 

Miss  Zella  Mitchell  has  entered  the  class  in 
water-colors  and  is  now  working  on  a  pretty 
landscape. 

Miss  Milliman  who  has  been  studying  water- 
colors  this  Semester  has  been  compelled  to  go 
home  on  account  of  ill-health.  She  had  just  fin- 
ished a  pretty  landscape. 

Miss  Allen  has  finished  a  very  beautiful  study 
in  water-colors  called  "Winter  Moonlight"  and 
is  now  working  on  a  scene  of  Venice. 

Miss  Broad  has  done  a  farm  scene  and  now  has 
a  pretty  cluster  of  apples  almost  completed. 
Both  pieces  are  worthy  of  mention. 

Miss  Sloss  has  done  a  very  pretty  shore  scene 
and  is  now  at  work  on  a  study  of  fruit. 

Miss  Smith  has  finished  oae  very  beautiful 
Venetian  scene  and  is  now  beginning  another. 

Miss  Snodgrass  in  China-painting  has  done 
four  dainty  cups  and  saucers  in  different  designs 
and  is  now  working  on  a  fifth. 

Tarkio  College  has  recently  put  in  operation 
the  system  of  "cuts"  Jrom  attendance  at  class, 
chapel  and  church.  This  system  is  already  in 
use  in  many  colleges  and  Universities.  The 
student  strike  at  State  College  last  fall  resulted 
in  part  from  the  faculty  regulation  in  regard  to 
when  the  specified  number  of  "cuts"  could  be 
taken.  Perhaps  if  tried  at  Westminster  it  might 
put  an  end  to  any  tendency  upon  the  part  of  the 
students  to  flunk  or  seek  a  minus  mark  in  deport- 
ment grade. 
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THE  COLLEGE  WORLD. 

J.  W.  ACHKSON. 
The  Northern  Oratorical  League  holds  its  con- 
test at  Oberlin  Ohio,  this  year. 

In  the  colleges  of  Kansas  there  are  now  more 
than  100  student  volunteers. 

Baseball  squads  from  thirty  or  more  are  out 
and  working  hard  at  nearly  every  school.  West- 
minster is  no  exception. 

Dean  Judson  has  been  appointed  acting  presi- 
dent of  Chicago  University,  which  position  was 
left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Harper. 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard  says  it  would  take  a 
man  forty  years  to  complete  the  two  hundred 
nineteen  courses  offered  in  that  University. — Ex. 

The  Tri-State  Oratorical  Association  will  hold 
its  annual  contest  at  Bethany  this  spring.  W.  F. 
Rotzler,  who  won  first  place  in  the  preliminary 
contest  held  here,  will  represent  Westminster. 

The  march  number  of  the  "Washington  JeSer- 
sonian"  is  entitled  "Dramatic  Number,"  and  from 
cover  to  cover  is  a  masterpiece  of  journalism. 
Other  colleges  would  profit  by  imitating  W.  &  J. 
in  this  respect. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  making  an 
effort  to  increase  the  standard  and  efficiency  of 
its  medical  department.  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
has  promised  .$50,000  for  a  library,  provided  a  like 
sum  is  raised  for  its  endowment. 

In  the  Ohio  Intercollegiate  Oratorical  Contest, 
Wooster  University  won  first  place,  second  going 
to  Wittenburg,  and  third  to  Hiram.  Mr.  Edwin 
B.  Townsend,  '06,  with  an  oration  on  "American 
Altruism"  won  this  distinction  for  Wooster.  He 
will  have  the  honor  of  representing  Wooster  in 
the  inter-state  contest  to  be  held  at  Topeka, 
Kans. 

Brown  University  has  recently  won  a  double 
victory  in  debate.  On  March  .5,  the  first  debates 
of  a  triangular  league  consisting  of  Brown,  Wil- 
liams and  Dartmouth,  occurred  at  each  of  these 
schools.  One  Brown  team  won  from  Williams  at 
Providence,  while  the  other  Brown  team  won 
from  Dartmouth  at  Hanover. 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  at  Kenyon  College  a 
student,  who  was  tied  to  the  railroad  track  as  a 
sort  of  initiation  or  hazing,  was  killed  by  a  pass- 
ing train,  the  Ohio  Legislature  has  passed  a  law^ 
making  hazing  by  students  a  misdemeanor  punish- 
able by  a  fine  of  $200  or  imprisonment  for  six 
months  or  both.  It  also  fines  the  teachers  who 
knowingly  allow  hazing. 

Tarkio  College  is  making  an  earnest  effort  to 
meet  Hon.  David  Rankin's  latest  proposition  to 
add  to  its  endowment.  On  June  17,  1901  he  gave 
$50,000  to  the  endowment  fund  of  the  college, 
and  promised  to  give  an  additional  $50,000  pro- 
vided the  directors  would  raise  an  equal  amount 
within  a  year.  This  requirement  was  not  met, 
and  Mr.  Rankin  extended  the  time  for  raising  the 
amount  four  years.  It  will  expire  June  17,  1906 
and  $15,000  remains  to  be  raised.  All  United 
Presbyterians  especially  within  the  bounds  of  the 
College  should  hearken  to  her  final  appeal  ani 
give  the  support  which  her  present  work  is 
meriting. 

The  newly  formed  Tri-State  Debating  League 
held  its  first  annual  debates,  April  12.  West 
Virginia  University  debated  with  the  Western 
University  of  Pennsylvania  at  Pittsburg;  Wooster 
debated  with  West  Virginia  at  Morgantown  and 
the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania  debated 
with  Wooster  at  Wooster.  The  question  for  all 
three  debates  was:  "Resolved — That  the  United 
States  government  should  exercise  control  over 
the  formation  and  operation  of  all  corporations 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce."  The  home 
team  always  takes  the  afQrmative  and  the  visitors 
the  negative.  Each  school  had  two  teams  one  on 
each  side  of  the  question. 

The  Wooster  "Voice"  for  April  contains  an  able 
plea  for  better  patronage  of  their  college  co-op- 
erative store.  It  says  in  part:  "The  needs  and 
advantages  of  College  Co-operative  stores  are 
amply  shown  by  their  existence  at  nearly  all  the 
leading  American  Universities.  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton,  Cornell  in  the  east;  Leland  Stanford 
Universities  of  Missouri,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and 
Nebraska  in  the  west;  all  have  co-operative 
stores.  These  are  all  on  a  satisfactory  basis, 
established  and  conducted  by  a  local  Faculty  and 
student  organization.  The  aggregate  tales  of 
college  Co-ops  amount  to  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  dollars  annually;  Harvard  Co-op  alone 
doing  almost  a  quarter  of  a  million." 
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ATHLETICS^ 


J.  F.  Shradbr. 

Announcement  was  made  in  chapel  several 
days  ago  ihat  the  authorities  of  Westminster 
together  with  those  oj  the  three  other  colleges 
in  this  circuit  had  decided  to  eliminate  from 
their  athletics  the  game  of  football  for  the  com- 
ing year  unless  the  rules  of  the  game  were  ma- 
terially changed.  This  action  is  in  keeping  with 
the  reform  movement  excited  by  the  nature  and 
tendencies  of  the  game  that  has  been  spreading 
throughout  the  colleges  of  the  country.  Every- 
one is  familiar  with  the  charges  made  against 
the  game — the  brutality  and  opportunity  for  foul 
play  that  the  game  in  its  nature  permits,  profes- 
sionalism and  an  unhealthy  excitement  and 
rivalry  leading  to  a  waste  of  time  as  well  as  a 
wrong  appreciation  of  the  relative  merits  of 
athletic  sports  as  compared  with  other  college 
activities.  Just  how  far  Westminster  has  been 
led  to  the  practice  of  these  evils  through  the 
game  of  football  is  a  matter  worth  looking  into. 
I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  our  school  has  been 
comparatively  free  from  these  evils,altho,perhaps, 
not  always  impregnable  to  the  temptations. 
However,  we  are  willing  to  be  classed  as  an  av- 
erage school  along  this  line  and  in  view  of  this 
will  concede  the  necessity  for  reform.  And,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  our  outlook  for  a  win- 
ning team  next  year,  was  never  brighter,  we,  as 
students,  are  willing  to  unite  with  the  college 
authorities  in  the  spirit  of  this  reform  in  the 
hope  that  we  may  "catch  the  atmosphere"  that 
is  pervading  the  best  colleges  of  the  country  and 
that  we  may  reap  some  of  its  benefits. 

After  about  a  week's  practice  the  material 
for  the  baseball  team  has  rounded  into  form  and 
gives  promise  of  a  most  successful  season  for 
Westminster.  The  team's  progress  during  the 
last  week  has  been  impeded  by  the  necessary 
shifting  of  the  players  to  the  positions  they  can 
fill  best.  Unusual  interest  has  been  shown  by 
the  student  body  and  faculty  by  the  number  who 
have  been  on  the  field  during  ■practice.  This  is 
an  encouraging  feature  and  is  indicative  of  the 
support  necessary  for  a  successful  team.  Among 
the  new  candidates,  the  ones  that  are  showing 


up  best  are,  Galligher,  MeCrory,  Fisher,  Paxton 
and  Grier.  Of  last  year's  team,  Calhoun  and 
McKay  have  been  covering  first  and  second  re- 
spectively, in  a  very  creditable  manner.  Captain 
Deevers  is  perfectly  at  home  at  short  stop,  and 
Smith  and  Scott  are  showing  up  in  their  old  time 
style  in  the  outfield.  Manager  Scott  submits  the 
following|[schedule  for  the  season: 
SCHEDULE. 

New  Castle,  April  18,  at  New  Castle. 

W.  U.  P.  Medics,  April  21,  at  New  Wilmington 

W.  &  J.,     May  2,  at  New  Castle. 

Fredonia,       "     7,  at  New  Wilmington. 

West  Newton,  "    9,  at  West  Newton. 

Waynesburg,  "  15,  at  New  Wilmington. 

California,       "  18,  " 

Pitts.  Coll.,     "  22,  at  Pittsburg. 

W.  &  J.         "  23,  at  Washington. 

Slippery  Rock,  May  30,  at  Slippery  Rock. 

Polk,  June  6,  at  Polk. 

Pitts.  Coll.,       "     9,  at  New  Wilmington. 

All  Scholastics,  "  11-12  " 

Slippery  Rock,   "  13  " 


The  second  team  elected,  by  unanimous  vote, 
James  Casper  Negley,  pitcher,  captain  for  the 
coming  season.  Captain  Negley  is  arranging  his 
team  purely  on  the  basis  of  merit,  and  expects  to 
have  a  bunch  that  'will  furnish  some  enjoyment 
for  the  'varsity  team.  In  an  interview  with  a 
reporter  the  other  day  Captain  Negley  said,  in 
speaking  of  the  material,  "Yes,  they  may  be  a  lit- 
tle clumsy  and  awkward  at  first,  but  all  tb  e 
more  chance  for  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 
the  theory  of  evolution;  before  the  season  is 
over  I'll  hava  everyone  of  those  men  trans- 
formed into  a  ball  player." 


The  base  ball  season  opened  with  a  practice 
game  with  the  New  Castle  P.  O.  M.  League  team 
at  New  Castle  on  Thursday,  April  18.  Altho  onr 
team  was  defeated  by  the  professionals  6  to  1, 
they  all  played  in  a  style  that  promises  to  make 
a  winning  team  with  some  practice.  The  game 
was  slow  and  aside  from  a  sensational  catch  by 
Grier,  was  lacking  in  any  brilliancy  whatever. 
Galligher  occupied  the  box  for  the  first  five  in- 
nings and  deceived  the  New  Castle  batters  in  a 
way  very  satisfactory  to  the  Westminster  entbu- 
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siasts,  allowing  them  but  one  hit.  Calhoun  fin- 
ished the  game  in  his  old  form.    The  lineup: 


WESTMINSTER.— 1. 


Players. 

R. 

H. 

P. 

A. 

B. 

0 

V 

1 

X 

1 

X 

0 

2 

McKay,  2d  

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Deevers,  s  

1 

1 

I 

2 

2 

Calhoun  1st  and  p 

0 

1 

10 

1 

0 

Galligher  p  and  1st 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Grier  1  f 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Totals  

1 

5 

24 

9 

6 

NEW  CASTLE— 6. 

Players. 

R. 

H. 

,  P. 

A, 

E. 

McClafferty,  m.  f  

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Shettler,  2d  

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

2 

9 

0 

1 

Kailey,  r.  f   0  0   1    1  0 

Hagan,  3d   0  0    3    1  1 

Stanford,  c   0  1  10    0  0 

Carroll,  p   0  0    0    3  0 

Viebahn,  p   0  0   0   1  0 

Totals   6  4  27  10  2 


The  Football  Rules  Committee  has  finished 
its  work.  The  most  important  changes  are 
as  follows:  The  distance  to  be  gained  is 
ten  yards  in  four  downs;  the  forward  pass 
is  allowed:  the  number  of  players  on  the  de- 
fensive line  is  reduced  from  seven  to  six; 
hurdling  is  prohibited,  and  penalties  for 
rough  play  greatly  increased.  If,  guided  by  these 
rules,  the  players,  next  season  voluntarily  play  a 
clean  game,  football  should  continue  to  be  a 
popular  college  sport. 
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^1  iV  the  dtisk  of  a  "Winter  evening ,  when  sitting  alone  in  my  room, 

II     Pensively  watching  the  firey  coals ,  glowing  like  beacon  lights  i?i  the  gloom, 
I  am  haunted  by  ghosts  of  memory,  come  from  the  days  of  yore; 
Ghosts  of  my  merry  childhood ;  I  scan  each  vision  o'er. 

I  see  a  group  of  children  beneath  the  oak  tree' s  shade; 
And  one — my  little  playmate,  years  ago  iyi  the  grave  was  laid. 
Then  my  childhood' s  sweetheart  coi?ies  back  from  the  dim,  sweet  past, 
Giviyig  me  candy  and  marble% — '  lis  years  since  I  saw  him  last. 

Then  the  dear  old  schoolmates  come  troopiyig  without  my  call; 
Aiid  the  glad  times  we  had  together — now  gone  beyond  recall; 
And  the  girls  whom  I  held  dearest,  in  those  happy,  care- free  days, 
We  are  now  a  broken  circle,  and  follow  our  separate  ways. 

But  the  ghost  which  haunts  me  more  than  all  others,  and  gives  yne  most  exquisite  pain, 
Is  the  dream  of  days,  Jull  of  sweetest  pleasure,  and  thots  of  what  might  have  been. 
So  much  of  happiness  passes  away,  which  we  never  appreciate; 
Never  hnow  how  dear  it  was,  until  it  is  ever  too  late. 

Ah!  those  memories  haunt  me,  thrill  me  with  their  well  remembered  bliss. 
And  a  sad,  yearning  sorrow  brings  back  all  that  I  now  miss. 
And  so  I  am  haunted  this  evening,  as  I  sit  by  my  fire  alone, 
By  memories  so  sweet  and  sad,  all  too  familiar  grown 

Memories  of  hopes  and  ideals  which  I  never  realized, 
And  now  when  I  see  their  vainness,  I  pay  their  due  in  sighs. 
As  the  long  procession  passes,  my  heart  sinks  lower  and  lower. 
With  the  weight  of  those  vanished  faiuies,  gone  forever,  yes  evermore. 

And  as  the  glowieg  coals  turn  gray  and  die  ojit,  one  by  one. 
In  my  heart  is  a  silent  prayer.  Oh,  God,  let  my  days  be  done; 
Let  my  life  pass  away  gently  as  the  glowing  coals  turn  gray. 
And  I  shall  sleep  so  sweetly,  at  the  end  of  life's  short  day; 
Sleep  without  remembrance  of  those  dreams  forever  gone. 

And  never  more  be  haunted  by  ghosts  of  deeds  undone.  — N.  G.  K. ;  '07. 
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EATHERN  VESSELS, 

PERSONALITY  is  the  divinely  ordained 
vehicle  for  the  expression  of  truth. 
Ideas  only  find  adequate  expression  wheu 
embodied  in  human  personality.  Ideals 
become  potent  factors  in  life,  only  when 
they  are  incarnated  and  their  realization  is 
personalized.  When  God  wanted  to  reach 
and  teach  men,  he  sent  his  Son  in  the 
"likeness  of  men. "  "He  became  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory, 
the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth."  He  was 
God  incarnate.  His  personality  was  the 
medium  of  God's  revelation  to  man — the 
expression  of  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  God 
for  men. 

Only  as  we  see,  and  feel,  and  know 
the  ideas  of  righteousness  and  peace,  truth 
and  mercy,  wrath  and  compassion  as  em- 
bodied in  Christ,  can  we  understand  and 
realize  the  character  and  purpose  of  God. 
The  mission  and  messages  of  Jesus  find 
expression  in  his  life — in  what  he  was  and 
said,  when  in  the  likeness  of  men.  It  is 
thru  this  medium  of  his  personality  that 
God  and  the  Gospel  have  taken  such  a 
hold  on  the  hearts  and  lives  of  m^a. 

It  was  in  obedience  to  this  same  law 
that  human  personalities  were  designed  to 
be  the  "earthen  vessels"  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  Gospel.  They  were  not  merely 
to  preach  and  teach  it,  they  were  "to  be" 
it — to  manifest  it,  and  the  mind  and  pur- 
pose of  Christ  as  flame  points,  just  as  elec- 
tric lights  are  the  flame  points  of  electrical 
power.  In  short,  they  were  to  be,  as  all 
people —  "earthen  vessels"  — containing 
priceless  treasures.  It  was  in  them  that 
the  gospel  was  to  find  its  expression,  and 
thru  them  it  was  to  produce  its  impression 


and  show  its  power  to  the  world. 

This  is  but  an  illustration  of  the  law 
governing  all  social,  intellectual  and  moral 
growth.  Ideas  and  ideals  become  potent 
only  as  they  become  incarnate  in  the  per- 
sonality of  some  individual.  When  God 
wants  some  great  idea  to  find  lodgement  in 
the  world  he  embodies  it  in  a  great  person- 
ality, which  shall  be  a  fit  "earthen  vessel" 
for  its  communication.  This  great  person- 
ality is  the  stimulus  which  touches  gently 
the  lives  of  others  and  awakens  them  to 
opportunities,  to  consciousness  of  duty, 
to  splendid  possibilities,  to  the  fact  that 
something  within  cries  out  for  realization, 
something,  which  aUho  not  dead,  was  dor- 
mant. Such  was  unmistakably  the  case  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  so  nobly  sought  to 
arouse  the  spirit  of  freedom  for  the  op- 
pressed in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people.  Thus,  the  very  personality  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  stands  out  before  all  the 
world  as  a  worthy  symbol  of  freedom,  and 
the  equal  rights  of  all  men.  He,  thus  be- 
came God's  "earthen  vessel,"  bearing  the 
priceless  treasure  of  idealized  political 
freedom  and  eqnality  to  the  world. 

In  the  social  world,  influence  is  in- 
vested in  personality.  Every  one  is  an 
"earthen  vessel,"  bearing  some  influence 
that  is  to  touch  and  mould  the  lives  of 
others.  Man  is  by  nature  an  imitator.  He 
imitates  those  about  him  in  thought,  .speech 
and  behavior.  Fads  fascinate  him.  Fash- 
ions dominate  him,  and  his  whole  life  is 
largely  regulated  by  social  conventionality. 
His  very  character  is  fashioned  into  the 
likeness  of  his  associates.  Unconsciously, 
friends  leave  the  mark  of  their  social  aims 
and  qualities  upon  us.  Thru  the  intimacy 
and  stimulus  of  companionship,  ideas  and 
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ideals  are  absorbed  and  become  incorporated 
within  us.  The  persuasive  power  of  per- 
sonality in  the  social  world  is  recognized  in 
every  aim,  as  exerting  an  influence,  from 
that  in  the  lowest  scale  of  motives,  to  that 
of  the  highest  and  holiest.  Satan  even 
transforms  himself  into  an  angel  of  light  to 
fascinate  and  delude  his  victims;  while 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  summed  up  his  ideas  of 
discipleship  in  the  commands,  "follow  rae" 
— "abide  with  me." 

In  like  manner,  this  same  law  of  the 
communication  of  ideas  thru  personality,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  process  of 
education.  The  greatest  teacher  that  ever 
lived  laid  down  the  fundamental  principles 
of  his  educational  process  in  the  injunction 
"learn  of  me."  No  system  of  pedagogy  is 
worth  much  which  ignores  the  elements  of 
personal  contact  and  association,  as  a  prime 
factor  in  the  educational  process.  The 
child  gets  quite  as  much  of  the  formative 
character  of  his  education  on  the  play- 
ground and  on  the  street  as  he  does  in  the 
schools.  He  is  going  to  school  all  the 
time  he  is  in  contact  with  his  fellow  pupils. 

Likeness,  one  of  the  most  potent  fac- 
tors in  college  education  is  the  assimilation 
of  ideas  that  comes  through  the  associations 
of  the  student  body.  It  is  the  world  in 
miniature,  with  its  contests,  codes  of  honor 
and  ideals  personalized.  Every  college 
student  is  being  educated  in  the  problems 
of  life  by  his  fellow  students.  It  is  the 
one  great  course,  not  down  in  the  curricu- 
lum, which  every  student  whether  he  will 
or  no,  elects  to  take. 

A  genuinely  democratic  school  makes 
the  best  socially  efficient  citizens.  For 
sake  of  its  highest  mission,  it  can  afford  to 
withstand  aristocracy  of  color,  sex,  wealth, 
clique  or  mere  intellectual  brilliancy.  Here 


attention  is  directed  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  many  sided  individuality.  The 
striking  personality  is  the  one  which  finds 
many  avenues  approach  to  his  fellow - 
men.  Unconsciously  and  instinctively 
these  personal  influences  enter  into  and  be- 
come a  part  of  every  student  and  leave  an 
abiding  impression  upon  his  education. 

Here,  is  the  true  teacher's  great  op 
portunity,  not  only  to  guide  and  train,  but 
to  leave  the  powerful  impress  of  his  per- 
sonality upon  his  pupils.  "The  foremost 
teachers  of  the  foremost  nations,  are  the 
chief  creators  of  the  life  that  is  to  be." 
This  life,  pulsating  and  radiating  from  the 
soul  of  the  teacher,  is  the  life  which  shall 
kindle  in  the  lives  of  those  in  his  care,  the 
light  to  lighten  the  world.  He  must  have 
power  to  inspire  others  to  their  best  but  it 
is  the  power  which  leads,  not  forces,  which 
strengthens  the  man.  No  small  part  of  the 
value  of  a  college  education  lies  in  bring- 
ing a  man  to  the  test  of  his  bare  personality. 
Some  years  ago,  two  small  ferry-boats 
moved  back  and  forth  along  the  shores  of  a 
small  lake.  All  the  while  they  were  cling- 
ing to  a  huge  chain,  along  which  they 
carefully  felt  their  way.  Turning  toward 
the  ocean,  one  could  see  the  great  ships 
gliding  swiftly  in  direct  courses,  visiting 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  guided  by  Heaven's 
stars,  propelled  by  mighty  engines.  The 
first  picture  of  the  little  boats  in  the  lake  is 
a  picture  of  undeveloped  personality,  mov- 
ing aimlessly  between  narrow  limits  or 
clinging  helplessly  to  the  chain  of  daily 
routine.  The  second  is  a  picture  of  the 
well  rounded  personality;  it  swings  round 
the  world,  guided  by  accurate  and  lofty 
ideals,  driven  by  mighty  inner  engines  of 
purpose. 
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This  same  law  holds  sway  in  the  moral 
sphere.  Moral  ideas  move  and  compel  us 
to  action,  only  as  they  become  incarnate. 
'Tis  the  lives  we  see  which  influence  ns. 
The  best  witnesses  for  the  Christian  re- 
ligion are  the  Christians  themselves.  As 
in  the  heart  and  life  of  Frances  Willard, 
the  temperance  cause  found  a  resting 
place,  so  thru  her  as  a  "chosen  vessel  of 
God,"  it  found  a  mighty  channel  of  com- 
munication for  this  cause,  "for  God,  tor 
home  and  for  every  land." 

In  Theodore  Roosevelt  we  behold  one 
of  the  mightiest  personalities  which  ever 
lived.  He  is  a  friend  in  time  of  need.  He 
is  a  man  of  the  "square  deal,"  enemy  to 
trusts.  The  personalities  of  few  men  in 
public  life  have  made  so  profound  an  im- 
pression upon  the  American  people  as  that 
of  President  Roosevelt.  Today,  he  is  en- 
shrined in  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  the 
very  incarnation  of  strenuous  righteousness 
and  political  integrity — a  living  embodiment 
of  the  "square  deal"  in  business  and  in 
politics,  of  the  sanctity  of  the  home  and  of 
the  loftiest  ideals  for  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people. 

Of  the  late  Prof.  Davidson  it  was  said, 
"It  is  as  a  vessel  of  life  at  large  that  one 
ought  to  remember  him."  Of  the  whole- 
souled  welcome  of  his  outstretched  hand,  a 
friend  remarked  that.  "His  hand  reached 
farther  than  any  hand  he  had  ever  met 
with." 

All  are  "earthen  vessels" — freighted 
with  a  message  and  a  mission — but  of 
what?  What  is  the  cargo?  To  what  does 
it  give  expression?  What  kind  of  influence 
does  it  radiate?  What  kind  of  contagion 
does  it  spread?  For  frail  as  are  these 
"earthen  vessels,"  their  treasure  is  beyond 


the  dreams  of  material  wealth,  because  in- 
fluence may  make  or  mar  a  life  for  eternity. 
Every  frail  craft  has  a  treasure  on  board 
that  is  radiating  an  influence,  that  may 
kindle  passions  and  vices  that  lead  to  de- 
struction, or  that  may  spread  the  contagion 
of  a  holy  passion  for  God  and  good  and 
"the  power  of  an  endless  life." 

Mary  M.  McCalmont,  'o6. 


LETTER  FROM  INDIA, 

THE  salt  mines  are  situated  in  a  low 
range  of  mountains  running  roughly 
parallel  to  the  Jhelum  river  and  on  its  right 
side.  The  station  on  the  railway  is  named 
Khewra — which  we  guessed  to  be  the 
English  corruption  for  "khawra,"  the 
native  word  for  mine.  This  was  a  new 
word  for  us  as  well  as  "manda,"  the 
word  for  the  big  yard  where  the  salt  is 
stored,  sorted  and  packed  for  shipment. 
We  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  this 
latter  v/hile  a  messenger  went  with  a  letter 
to  get  permission  from  the  manager  to 
visit  the  mine.  The  salt  which  is  mined 
comes  down  a  steep  little  valley,  in  small 
box-cars  on  a  narrow-gauge  railway,  grav- 
ity being  all  the  power  needed,  and  the 
empty  cars  being  pushed  back  by  coolies. 
At  the  "manda"  the  chunks  of  rock  salt 
are  piled  up  under  long  sheds  with  curved 
corrugated  metal  roofs,  and  the  huge  heaps, 
red  and  pink  and  white,  presents  a  very 
pretty  appearance  in  the  light  of  the  sun. 
Here  the  large,  clean  pieces  are  sorted  out 
and  packed  in  sacks  on  small  hand-cars, 
pushed  down  to  the  gates  of  the  yard, 
where  they  are  weighed  and  then  shoved 
on  and  loaded  into  the  large  freight  cars 
for  shipment.   The  finer  salt  is  sifted  and 
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sorted  into  various  grades  by  women  and 
girls,  and  the  refuse  is  carried  off  in  bas- 
kets and  dumped  in  great  piles  at  the  back 
of  the  shed,  where  it  looks  like  old  drifts 
of  dirty  snow  blackened  with  soot  and  al- 
ternately melted  and  frozen  and  added  to 
by  subsequent  snowfall.  Every  bit  of  salt 
which  is  taken  out  of  the  mine  comes  into 
this  yard,  where  it  is  jealously  guarded  by 
strong  stone  walls,  double  iron  gates  and 
keen-eyed  "babus"  and  officials  with 
weighing  machines  and  account  books,  and 
every  coolie  and  workman  is  watched  to  see 
that  he  doesn't  carry  off  even  a  handful  of 
refuse  "which  has  lost  its  savor  and  is  cast 
out"  but  not  "to  be  trodden  under  foot  of 
men." — so  careful  is  the  English  govern- 
ment of  its  monopoly  in  salt.  It  is  even 
said  that  sentries  are  stationed  at  v  arious 
points  among  the  hills  to  inti;rcept  mar- 
auders. Furthermore,  besides  making  a 
fair  profit  in  the  sale  of  the  salt,  a  heavy 
internal  revenue  is  collected;  and  yet  for 
all  this  salt  is  said  to  be  cheaper  than  it 
ever  was  before  the  government  assumed 
the  monopoly  of  the  salt  business.  Still  it 
isn't  as  cheap  as  in  America,  or  as  it  might 
be  in  India,  and  the  tender  kindness  of 
British  rule  in  India  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
physicians  who  ought  to  know,  certain 
diseases  which  are  common  to  some  classes 
of  the  people  are  due  to  their  being  too 
poor  to  buy  themselves  sufficient  salt  to 
preserve  health. 

Soon  the  coolie  whom  we  had  sent  off 
with  a  letter  to  the  English  superintendent 
of  the  mines,  returned  with  the  information 
that  permission  to  visit  the  mine  was  grant- 
ed and  that  a  "trolley"  would  soon  be  in 
readiness  for  us  to  ride  in.    The  trolley 


was  a  little  hand  car  with  a  long  seat  on 
each  side,  sufficient  to  accommodate  six  or 
eiglit  persons.  Enough  of  coolies,  guides 
and  helpers  soon  gathered  around  to  escort 
several  times  as  many  people  as  we  were, 
and  after  a  short  ride  up  the  valley  railway 
we  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  mme,  neatly 
arched  up  with  a  stone  gateway  and  fitted 
with  iron  gates.  Meanwhile  we  had  given 
orders  for  Rs.  lo  worth  of  fireworks  with 
the  aid  of  which  we  were  to  view  the  inter- 
ior. We  rode  quite  a  distance  into  the 
mine  along  a  fair  sized  corridor  cut  out  of 
the  solid  salt  rock.  The  walls  and  roof 
were  all  blackened  with  soot  from  lamps 
and  torches  near  the  entrance,  but  farther 
in  the  beautiful  red  and  pink  tints  of  the 
native  salt  began  to  show  up  and  the  crys- 
talline faces  of  the  rock  glittered  prettily 
in  the  light  of  the  torches.  Soon  we  came 
to  enormous  rooms  into  which  the  gallery 
expanded.  The  salt  had  been  cut  out 
above  and  below  and  on  eithei  side,  to  dis- 
tances of  hundreds  of  feet  in  each  direction. 
None  of  these  cavernous  rooms  was  more 
than  about  50  feet  in  width.  Then  a  par- 
tition of  15  to  25  feet  was  left  and  another 
great  room  was  cut  out.  Side  galleries 
also  led  off  from  the  main  one,  and  we 
were  told  that  there  were  other  tunnels 
above  us  and  on  each  side  of  us.  A  num- 
ber of  these  big  rooms  were  lighted  up  for 
our  benefit  with  magnesium  lights,  paper 
balloons,  etc.,  in  order  that  we  might  gain 
some  idea  of  their  enormous  size,  and  how 
the  stairways  and  galleries  ran  along  their 
sides  for  the  workmen  to  reach  the  parts 
where  the  salt  was  still  being  cut  away. 
Great  piles  of  the  broken  rock  were  piled 
up  in  the  main  tunnel  on  each  side  of  the 
track  waiting  to  be  carried  out — enough 
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apparently  to  last  Great  Britain  throug>i  a 
good  many  sieges,  already  mined  and  piled 
up  there. 

The  most  interesting  and  beautiful  of 
the  sights  we  saw  was  in  one  of  the  little 
side  tunnels,  which  led  us  up  hill  and  down 
and  around  we  knew  not  where,  until  we 
came  to  a  low,  dark  opening  with  a  narrow 
bench  like  a  window  ledge  at  its  edge  where 
we  were  invited  to  sit.  Suddenly  the  in- 
terior was  lighted  up  with  a  red  light,  and 
it  looked  to  us  as  though  we  were  on  the 
edge  of  a  deep  chasm,  roofed  over  and  glit- 
tering above  and  below  with  a  thousand 
chandeliers  and  cut  gla.ss  pendants.  The 
strangest  part  was  that  there  seemed  to  be 
a  shimmering  filmy  veil  stretched  across 
through  the  middle  of  the  grotto  at  our 
very  feet.  The  sight  was  so  sudden  and 
dazzling  that  it  was  a  few  moments  before 
the  realization  burst  upon  us  that  we  were 
looking  at  a  little  underground  lake  of  the 
clearest  water  roofed  over  with  a  dome  of 
perfect  natural  salt  crystals,  and  that  what 
seemed  to  us  the  floor  of  the  grotto  was 
but  the  reflection  of  the  beautiful  roof 
above.  The  sight  lasted  only  while  the 
red  light  burned  at  the  farther  end,  placed 
there  by  a  coolie  sent  on  in  advance  through 
some  unknown  passageway,  and  we  were 
warned  to  retire  before  the  fumes  should 
reach  us.  We  were  then  shown  another 
smaller  grotto  without  any  water  in  it, 
where  we  could  examine  the  crystals  more 
at  leisure  and  notice  their  tendency  to  form 
perfect  cubes.  We  were  allowed  to  take 
a  few  of  the  crystals  away  with  us,  which 
we  cut  off  with  our  knives,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  stalactites,  long  hollow  tubes  of  salt 
deposited  at  various  places  in  the  mine  by 
dripping  water.    We  were  warned  however 


to  keep  these  specimens  where  they  would 
not  be  conspicuous  about  our  person,  fur 
fear  of  confiscation  by  the  authorities.  We 
now  came  back  to  the  main  corrider  and 
seated  ourselves  on  the  benches  of  our 
"trolley"  and  were  pushed  back  to  the 
mine  entrance  and  were  soon  in  the  cool 
air  and  light  outside.  The  miners  have 
built  themselves  a  quaint  little  village  on 
the  mountain  side  about  the  mouth  of  the 
mine,  and  their  little  rectangular  houses 
set  against  the  bank  behind  and  opening 
out  in  the  valley  with  usually  a  single  door 
each  reminds  one  of  the  cliff-dwellers  and 
other  strange  tribes.  We  were  soon  whiz- 
zing off  down  the  steep  little  winding  track 
and  after  stopping  once  along  the  way  to 
pay  for  our  fireworks,  arrived  at  the  sta- 
tion and  our  reserved  car,  where  our  ser- 
vant after  a  little  had  dinner  ready  for  us. 

Harris  Stewart,  '04. 


STUDY  HOUR. 

OH,  DEAR — here  are  all  my  lessons  to 
get  for  tomorrow,  and  I  don't  feel  a 
bit  like  studying.  It's  just  criminal  to  make 
a  person  study  when  it's  so  nice  out  of 
doors.  I  don't  see  why  a  person  can't  en- 
joy themselves  while  they're  young  instead 
of  having  to  grind,  grind  at  horrid  old 
lessons  that  will  never  help  them  one  bit. 

Well,  here  goes — Chemistry  first,  for 
it's  the  worst  in  the  lot,  Dear  me — where 
is  the  lesson:  I  do  believe  I  forgot  to  mark 
it.  Let  me  see — did  we  finish  aluminium 
yesterday?  No — I  don't  remember  about 
those  reactions;  still  Prof,  did  put  some 
stuff  in  those  cute  little  glasses  and  some- 
thing or  other  happened— well,  I'll  just 
leave   Chem.  till  tomorrow  and  ask  the 
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girls  about  it — someone  will  likely  know 
where  we  begin. 

I'll  try  French — well,  if  there  don't 
go  John  and  Isabelle,  out  strolling.  I 
really  don't  see  why  some  people  come  to 
college — all  they  seem  to  thick  about  is 
having  a  good  time.  And  there's  Will  and 
Mary — how  can  they  waste  their  time  that 
way — don't  they  ever  study  at  all?  Well, 
just  wait  until  they  flunk  in  two  or  three 
studies  and  maybe  they'll  wish  they  had 
worked  a  little.  Some  people  are  so  stupid. 
They  never  seem  to  realize  that  they  have 
been  sent  to  college  to  improve  their  minds, 
I'm  glad  my  mother  taught  me  the  import- 
ance of  hard  study  and  how — dear  me, 
these  awful  irregular  verbs.  If  I  were  a 
Frenchman  I'd  have  all  the  verbs  just 
alike.  "Je  dis" — that's  present — "]e  dis, 
je  dis" — I'll  never  remember  that  in  the 
wide  world  "je  dis,  je  dis" — wonder  what 
"dis"  means — oh  yes — to  say — ther  I 
suppose  "jedis"  means  "I  say" — Uniph. 
I  say,  French  is  the  biggest  nonsense  I 
ever  saw.  Why  can't  everybody  talk 
English — it's  lots  easier.  "II  disait" — "he 
was  saying" — there  that  reminds  me — Jim 


promised  me  a  game  of  tennis  some  day 
soon:  I  do  hope  he  won't  forget — "Nous 
disons" — "we  say,"  Well  if  there  i;=n't 
Anna  out  riding  with  Frank:  they  say  he 
don't  have  much  money — wonder  how  he 
can  afford  to  take  Anna  out  riding  so  often. 
If  I  were  Anna  I'd  hate  to  have  him  spend 
so  much  money  on  me  when  of  course  he 
can't  afford  it.  Bet  he  don't  pay  his  board 
bill.  They  say  he  smokes  too — I  wouldn't 
have  a  fellow  who  smokes.  Well,  I'm 
tired  of  French — guess,  I'll  try  Psychology 
I  wish  something  had  happened  to  that 
Porter  before  he  wrote  this  book.  Let's 
see  "a  subjective  experience  of  the  soul  as 
animating  an  extended  sensorium,  usually 
more  or  less  pleasurable  or  painful  and 
always  occasioned  by  some  excitement  of 
the  organism" — wonder  what  it's  all  about, 
oh  yes — about  sensation — such  dry  stuff. 
Well,  I'll  have  good  lessons  tomorrow  and 
the  other  girls  vfvill  flunk.  I'm  glad  I  have 
sense  enough  to  spend  my  time  profitably 
inst^ead  of — Oh,  there's  Jim  now.  Play 
tennis?  Yes.  indeed,  just  wait  till  I  get  my 
racquet.    Who  cares  for  lessons  anyway? 

'07. 


(Bboste  of  Cbemtetr^. 


[True  to  Life.] 


^-frWAS  ten  o'clock,  all  thro'  the  Hall 

^    The  lights  had  been  turned  of, 
The  darkness  dim  reigned  over  all, 
One  hardly  dared  to  cough. 

There  came  the  sound  of  slippered  feet, 
And  whisperings  for  "oil;" 

"I've  got  to  study  like  the  deuce, 
I'm  due  for  midnight  toil." 


It  was  a  time  for  business — 

The  night  before  exams, 
Enough  to  kill  you  just  to  hear 

About  the  awful  crams. 

One  girl  looked  at  the  stacks  of  books. 
And  gasped  in  mere  dismay; 

Great  terror  shown  in  all  her  face, 
Her  lack  did  well  betray. 
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She  gathered  up  her  chemistry, 

'Twas  such  a  dreadful  thing. 
She'd  rather  join  the  ministry, 

Or  else  the  stage,  and  sing. 

But  such  is  life — she  knew  it  was, 

So  studied  might  and  main, 
Until  her  head  began  to  swell. 

It  did  so  much  contain. 

She  went  to  bed  but  not  to  sleep, 

She  tossed  this  way  and  that; 
At  last  she  snoozed  a  little  bit, 

And  dreamed  she  had  flunked  flat. 

Soon  after  that  before  her  eyes 

Some  things  began  to  pass; 
"Oh,  heavens — spooks,"  she  murmured  low, 

And  looks  at  them  "en  masse." 

They  trooped  along  in  solemn  state. 

It  was  a  phantom  crowd: 
They  looked  so  ghostly  and  so  queer. 

She  almost  ciied  aloud. 


The  first  one  said  in  solemn  tones: 

"I'm  phosphorus  pentachloride; 
Just  heat  me  up  a  little  bit, 
And  then  I  will  sublime. 

The  next  one  skipped  and  jumped  along 

So  very  actively. 
And  said  it  was  potassium, 

Out  on  a  little  spree. 

Another  bustled  up  just  then 

Well  labelled  SO2 
While  arm  in  arm  marched  KOH 

With  HKCO3  . 

There  were  lots  more  of  other  kinds; 

Too  many  to  relate. 
But  they  flocked  past  with  quiet  racks 

In  dignity  and  state. 

At  last  there  came  some  gunpowder — 

'Twas  chemically  pure — 
It  tumbled  on  a  lighted  match 

And  things  went  up,  for  sure. 


Oh,  shades  of  the  departed  past! 

Oh,  ancestors  of  yore! 
If  chemistry  you'd  studied  long. 

Be  sure  it  is  a  bore. 


S.  B.  M. 


JEMtorfal. 


ONE  of  the  chief  elements  of  college  ed- 
ucation is  the  influence  exerted  over 
the  character  of  the  student  by  the  inciden- 
tal associations  and  the  common  life  and 
spirit  in  the  college.  The  college  commun- 
ity is  a  little  world  by  itself.  The  morals 
and  habits  of  many  students  are  shaped 
into  a  common  code  of  living  and  become 
in  return,  an  important  influence  in  form- 
ing or  reforming  the  character  of  the  stu- 
dent. Eminating  in  various  ways  from 
undiscovered  sources,  these  influences 
dominate  the  student's  college  career  and 
continue  throughout  his  life  to  mould  his 
character,  and  shape  his  opinions.  Each 
individual  participant  in  this  active  life  is 
learning  ethical  lessons  which  he  cannot 
and  would  not  forget.  There  is  no  better 
place  for  our  youth  to  form  permanently  a 
fine  moral  manhood,  and  likewise,  no  place 
where  evil  influences,  if  such  be  present, 
much  more  easily  leads  him  to  degrade  his 
manhood.  How  important  then  that  the 
influences  be  such  as  would  cultivate  their 
manhood  of  the  highest  spiritual  type. 

There  is  a  certain  laxity  of  morals 
prevalent  in  our  college  today,  which  tho' 
a  seemingly  harmless  cloud,  no  bigger  than 
a  man's  hand,  bodes  no  good  either  to  the 
institution  or  to  the  individual  student. 
One  thing  most  noticeable  and  to  which 
those  in  authority  have  more  than  once 
been  constrained  to  refer,  is  the  oc- 
casional tendency  of   one  person  to  ap- 


propriate  the  property  of  another.  The 
disease  exists  in  our  school  in  various 
forms,  the  most  virulent  of  which  per- 
haps is  "chicken-stealing."  College 
exploits  tend  to  become  customs  and  college 
customs  to  enforce  a  peculiar  sentiment 
which  becomes  positive  law.  And  college 
law  is  fast  coming  to  decree  "chicken 
stealing"  a  lawful  means  of  livelihood. 

No  case  perhaps  better  illustrates  the 
revolutionizing  power  of  college  customs 
over  the  opinions  of  the  student.  From 
infancy  we  have  been  taught  "Thou  shalt 
not  steal."  With  what  repugnance  we 
shrink  from  a  person  in  our  community 
perhaps  suspected  of  appropriating  another 
man's  poultry.  Yet  somehow  after  our 
first  shudder  at  the  report  of  a  chicken 
hunt  in  college  we  come  to  doubt  the  uni- 
versal application  of  the  Moral  Law  and  to 
understand  judgment  as  suspended  in  col- 
lege communities. 

Yet  the  offender's  sin  is  the  same,  the 
rights  of  his  fellowmen  equally  sacred  and 
eternal,  and  the  deed  a  like  violation  of 
law.  College  license,  if  it  be,  cannot  ex- 
cuse the  offen:e.  Not  only  is  it  a  degrad- 
ing practice  ill  befitting  a  gentleman,  but 
pernicious  as  well  in  that  suspension  of 
morals  tends  gradually  to  produce  expulsion 
of  morals. 

No  one  is  to  blame  for  the  existence  of 
of  this  condition  more  than  another.  It  is 
a  common  error.      For  many  while  not 
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actually  engaging  in  the  practice  or  per- 
haps not  encouraging  it  nevertheless  fail  to 
to  discourage  it.  Accordingly  the  respons- 
ibility of  correction  rests  upon  everyone. 
For  sake  of  the  impression  upon  our  char- 
acter and  as  well  of  the  influence  upon 
that  of  a  fellow  student  may  we  not  seek 
reform? 


WITH  the  completion  of  the  football 
rules  for  next  year  comes  the  con- 
sideration of  the  merits  of  the  remedial 
measures  adopted.  The  purpose  of  the 
changes  on  the  whole  seems  to  be  to  make 
the  game  more  open  and  scattered  and  thus 
to  avoid  the  dangers  and  evils  of  the  mass 
plays.  This  means  that  the  required  qual- 
ities of  the  individual  player  will  be  speed, 
dexterity  and  quick  head  work  instead  of 
weight  and  mere  brute  strength.  If  this 
end  is  realized  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  it  will  have  a  beneficial  effect,  for  the 
evils  of  the  game  heretofore  have  unques- 
tionably resulted  from  the  premium  that 
has  been  put  on  brute  strength  and  from 
the  way  it  has  been  possible  to  use  it. 

The  question  now  arises — will  the 
changes  in  the  rules  make  the  game  more 
open  and  scattered?  The  requirement  of  a 
gain  of  ten  yards  in  four  downs  would  in 
itself  tend  to  do  away  with  all  mass  and 
bunch  plays  for  there  would  be  little  possi- 
bility of  making  such  a  gain  by  line  buck- 
ing.   The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  make  the 


offensive  team  rely  primarily  upon  end 
running;  a  style  of  play  that  is  in  itself 
open  and  scattered. 

On  the  other  hand  it  seems  that  the 
tendency  to  eliminate  line  burking  in  this 
way  will  be  defeated  by  the  second  change 
made  by  the  committee,  viz. — by  reducing 
the  defensive  line  from  seven  to  six  men. 
In  the  absence  of  the  seventh  man  the  de- 
fensive line  will  necessarily  be  made  weaker 
and  more  scattered.  The  result  of  this,  as 
is  obvious,  will  be  to  increase  the  possibil- 
ity for  the  team  in  offense  to  make  the  re- 
quired gain  by  line  bucking.  Just  what 
effect,  however,  these  two  rules  will  have 
on  the  game  is  a  question  that  remains  to 
be  proven  in  their  operation. 

The  effect  of  the  forward  pass  will  un- 
doubtedly add  to  the  likelihood  that  the 
game  will  be  more  open  and  scattered. 
And  by  the  elimination  of  hurdling  one  of 
greatest  sources  of  injury  will  be  done 
away  with.  As  to  the  increased  penalties 
for  rough  play,  the  only  benefit  that  can  be 
expect«;d  will  result  from  the  games  being 
made  more  open.  In  an  open  game  the 
possibility  for  detecting  rough  play  will  be 
increased,  and  it  will  thus  tend  to  do  away 
with  its  practice.  The  increase  in  the 
penalty  itself  would  contribute  but  little 
towards  the  elimination  of  rough  playing. 

We  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that 
on  the  whole  the  changed  rules  offer  possi- 
bilities for  the  elevation  of  the  game  suffic- 
ient to  justify  their  trial. 
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A  WORD  TO  STUDENTS. 

You  have  been  asked  to  patronize  our 
advertisers,  but  we  want  you  to  do  more 
than  this.  When  you  patronize  them 
make  it  known  that  you  are  a  Westminster 
student.  Otherwise  they  will  think  they 
are  not  getting  any  return  for  the  money 
paid  for  advertising  in  college  books  and 
papers.  An  instance  we  know  of,  an  ad- 
vertiser who  objected  to  continuing  an  "ad" 
because  it  brought  him  no  returns,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  three  students  had  made 
purchases  of  him  that  day.  Do  not  let  this 
occur  again.  Wear  your  college  colors  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Holcad. 

Business  Manager. 


•The  members  of  the  Senioi  class  will 
be  the  guests  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ferguson  on 
May  i8th. 

Mr.  Thomas  Z.  McClure,  a  former 
member  of  the  class  of  '08  died  of  typhoid 
fever  at  McKeesport,  on  May  8.  He  was 
buried  from  the  home  of  his  grandfather, 
Mr.  Thos.  Cox  who  lives  south  of  town. 

The  Commencement  exercises  of  the 
New  Wilmington  High  School  were  held 
on  May  8.  The  graduating  class,  con- 
sisting of  31  members  was  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  school.  Mr.  S.  K,  Cun- 
ningham, '07,  is  the  principal. 

The  Young  People's  Society  of  the 
2nd  U.  P.  church  entertained  the  college 
students  on  Thursday  evening,  May  10.  A 
high  class  literary  and  musical  program 
was  rendered  and  every  one  present  spent 
a  very  enjoyable  evening. 


The  friends  of  Miss  Margaret  Bell 
were  sorry  to  learn  of  her  illness  on  account 
of  which  she  was  forced  to  give  up  her 
school  work  for  the  rest  of  the  3  ear.  En- 
couraging news  has,  however,  been  re- 
ceived from  her  parents  and  it  is  hoped 
that  she  may  !~oon  recover  from  her  nervous 
break-down. 

The  1 2th  annual  contest  of  *he  Tri- 
State  Oratorical  Association  was  held  at 
Bethany  College,  West  Virginia  on  May  8. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Rotzler  was  our  representative. 
He  tied  with  the  representative  of  Allegheny 
College  for  third  place.  The  first  place 
was  taken  by  Geneva  and  the  second  by 
Muskingum. 

The  Westminster  College  Annual,  the 
Argo,  will  be  out  shortly  after  this  edition 
of  the  Holcad.  The  book  will  be  first  class 
in  every  particular  and  one  worthy  of  any 
college.  The  class  of  '07  has  put  forth 
every  effort  to  make  this  annual  a  .success 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  All  students 
and  alumni  should  show  their  loyalty  to 
Westminster  and  appreciation  of  the  efforts 
of  '07  in  a  substantial  way.  Everyone 
should  have  a  copy  of  "The  Argo." 

The  mission  study  classes  and  their 
friends  held  a  rally  in  Adelpliic  Hall,  Thurs- 
day evening,  April  26th.  At  this  meeting 
Prof.  Grier  gave  a  \  ery  instructive  as  well 
as  entertaining  address  on  the  Egyptian 
Soudan,  relating  some  of  his  observations 
and  experiences  while  in  that  country. 
After  a  short  program  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing was  spent  in  a  social  time.  Candy, 
nuts  and  lemonade  were  served  as  refresh- 
ments. This  ended  the  mission  classes  for 
the  present  year.  There  were  three  classes 
each  with  an  average  attendance  of  twelve. 
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The  new  committees  are  now  making  care- 
ful preparations  for  next  year's  course  with 
the  hope  that  many  more  will  take  up  this 
important  work. 

Work  while  it  is  called  day,  for  the 
night  of  examinations  is  soon  coming. 

The  Sophomore  class  at  their  meeting 
on  May  loth  voted  to  issue  an  Argo  in 
their  Junior  year.  One  week  was  given  the 
members  to  consider  the  staff,  which  will  be 
chosen  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  Leagoreans  entertained  the  Adel- 
phicc  Monday  night.  May  yth  at  a  May 
party.  Miss  Nellie  McAuley  was  chosen 
and  crowned  Queen  of  the  May.  Dainty 
refreshments  were  served  during  the  even- 
ing in  Leagorean  Hall. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  girls  had  a  sale  of 
home  made  candy  in  L°agoreau  Hall.  Sat- 
urday morning,  May  5th  and  cleared  over 
eight  dollars.  Any  one  desiring  boxes  of 
candy  may  leave  orders  with  the  committee 
which  will  be  found  posted  in  the  college 
hall. 

The  hall  girls  were  surprised  one 
morning  when  they  arose  to  find  their 
board  walk  scattered  over  the  campus. 
Some  friends  had  evidently  overheard  their 
complaining  and  decided  to  lend  a  helping 
hand.  A  report  is  abroad,  however,  that 
they  shall  be  compelled  to  use  the  drive 
until  after  commencement. 

On  Thursday  evening,  April  19th,  the 
senior  hall  girls  were  royally  entertained  by 
Miss  Brownlee.  During  the  early  part  of 
the  evening  the  Misses  Donaldson  and 
Melville  played  a  very  pretty  piano  duet 
after  which  cards  with  questions  were 


passed  around.  Miss  Brownlee  then  read 
the  questions  while  the  girls  guessed  the 
answers.  Miss  Douthett  received  the 
prize,  a  beautiful  little  plate  for  having 
guessed  the  answers  correctly.  The  guests 
were  later  taken  to  the  music  hall,  where 
lunch  tables  were  tastefully  set,  decorated 
with  daffodils.  Daffodils  were  also  painted 
on  the  place  cards.  The  refreshments  were 
elaborate  and  daintily  served.  The  time 
after  refreshments  was  spent  in  conversa- 
tion and  altogether  the  guests  passed  a 
delightful  evening. 

At  a  union  meeting  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  held  May  ist  in  the 
college  chapel.  Miss  Zella  Mitchell  gave  an 
interesting  address  on  the  condition  of 
Egyptian  Women.  Miss  Mitchell  spent 
some  time  in  the  country  and  so  was  famil- 
iar with  the  subject  by  personal  observation 
and  experience. 

The  meetings  of  the  Tetro-Lectic  club 
have  been  very  interesting  and  helpful  this 
year.  During  the  last  month  there  have 
been  two  meetings.  The  first  under  the 
supervision  of  Miss  Douthett  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Cown  was  a  great  success.  The  program, 
which  was  a  study  of  Poe  and  his  works 
was  excellent.  The  program  of  the  last 
meeting  took  up  another  of  our  American 
poets — Eongfellow.  After  the  programs 
the  members  of  the  club  and  visitors  enjoy 
a  social  time  together  playing  games  and 
talking.  These  meetings  are  not  only  a 
pleasure  but  also  afford  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  becoming  better  acquainted  with 
our  school  companions.  There  are  only 
two  more  meetings  this  year,  at  which  new 
members  must  be  chosen  and  initiated. 
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DR.  CAMPBELL  in  history  class— Keep 
your  mouth  shut!    You  might  put 
your  foot  in  it. 

Eva  Heuderson  translating  in  German 
— If  you  were  dead  as  I  am — , 

Mr.  Salisbury — That  is  legal  according 
to  law. 

Miss  McMaster — I'm  on  for  a  declara- 
tion in  society  next  Monday  night. 

Alice  Philipps  when  asked  if  she  took 
McCall's  magazine  replied,  "No,  Ach 
takes  it." 

When  Mr.  Christie  was  asked  if  he 
were  goirg  to  the  Second  church  social,  he 
answered,  "Indeed  I  am,  that's  where  I 
got  my  start  last  fall." 

Miss  Clara  Dickey — My  John  has  too 
much  money. 

Miss  Ethel  Finney  translating  in 
Greek — The  end  of  every  man's  life  is 
death  even  if  he  keep  himself  shut  up  in  a 
room. 

Professor  Grier — Miss  Finney,  what 
does  that  mean? 

Miss  Finney — Why  when  a  man  dies 
that's  the  end  of  his  life.  Oh!  I  mean  he 
can't  do  anything  after  he  is  dead. 

Dr.  Campbell  to  MiSS  Dickey — Miss 
Dickey  who  is  your  man? 

Miss  Dickey — Mirabeau. 

Dr.  Campbell — Your  beau? 

Prof.  Freeman  in  chemistry  class — 
How  can  I  obtain — Miss  Eleanor  Clark? 

Miss  Wray — I  don't  like  anyone  in  the 
room  except  a  man  when  I  am  getting  my 
pictures  taken. 


Mr.  Donaldson  when  consoled  because 
Miss  Knox  had  so  many  studies  and  so 
few  vacant  hours — Well  I  guess  she  is  cap- 
able of  it. 

Don't  you  think  Leu  is  getting  fat? 
Ella — I  don't  know. 
Leu — Oh  I'm  with  her  so  much  that 
she  doesn't  notice  it. 

Father — It's  a  good  thing  to  have  a 
son  at  college  whom  you  can  depend  on. 

Stranger — Can  you  depend  on  yours? 

Father — Yes,  to  write  home  for  money 
every  month. — Ex. 

Miss  B.  to  Miss  F.— I  think  all  the 
girls,  who  haven't  cases  should  be  allowed 
out  after  supper. 

Miss  F. — Um,  I  don't. 

Mr.  Bell  reading  a  love  passage  from 
Chaucer — I  don't  see  any  sense  in  that. 

Prof.  Hewetson — You  don't  see  any 
sense  in  love?  Well  I  won  t  say  what  I 
think  but  I  have  my  own  ideas. 

Mabel  Henderson  when  called  Friday 
evening: — Whj',  Robert,  what  does  this 
mean?    I  don't  understand! 

Robert. — Go  down  and  you  will  prob- 
ably find  out. 

Mr.  McCrory. — When  I  die  people  will 
probably  say  that  my  life  was  only  a  joke. 
(Irish.) 

At  the  Leagorean-Adelphic  party  the 
boys  were  asked  to  vote  for  the  prettiest 
girl  in  the  room.  Mr.  Schwarz  surely  did 
not  appreciate  the  fair  sex  as  he  voted  for 
himself. 

Dr.  Campbell  confessed  in  sociology 
that  when  he  was  out  west  he  drank 
"water  red  as  blood." 
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Prof.  Grier: — Please  translate  this 
sentence  into  Greek,  "Having  had  three 
heads  cut  ofi  they  ran  away." 

Prof.  McElree:-  -What  is  the  opposite 
of  easy? 

Miss  Gailey: — Uneasy. 

Mr.  Paxton,  after  the  ball  game  at 
Slippery  Rock: — You  can  talk  to  the  girls 
over  there,  even  without  an  introduction. 

Mr.  Brown: — How  far  is  it  to  Slip- 
pery Rock? 

A  puzzler  for  Prof.  Freeman. — Senior 
discussing  the  coming  commencement. — I 
will  certainly  dissolve  baccalaureate  even- 
ing. What  can  I  get  to  reprecipitate  a 
Senior  again  from  a  solution  of  NaClv  H2O? 

Bill  Everhart  and  Pat  in  the  following 
story  are  alike; — Pat,  Mike  and  Dennis 
were  down  in  the  trench  digging  a  drain. 

"Heigho,"  said  Mike,  "phwat  wud 
ye  do,  Denny,  me  bye,  if  yez  had  a  million 
dollars?" 

"Phwat  would  I  do,  is  it?  Well,  I'll 
tell  ye;  sure  the  first  thing'd  be  wan  av 
thim  uttermobiles,  and  the  next'd  be  a  big 
diamon'  in  me  shirtfront.  Phwat'd  you 
be  aftherdoin',  Mike?" 

,,I  think  the  first  thing,  Denny,  I'd 
buy  th'  owld  woman  a  grand  house,  a  fine 
dress,  and  meself  a  new  pipe  and  a  fast 
horse.    Phwat  wud  ye  be  doing,  Pat?" 

"Well,  I'll  tell  ye,"  replied  Pat,  thot- 
fully.  "I'd  go  to  the  finest  hotel  I  could 
find,  rent  the  best  room  in  the  house?  and 
then  I'd  go  to  bed  and  tell  'em  to  call  me 
at  six  in  th'  mornin'." 

"And  phwat'd  ye  be  doin'  at  six  in  th' 
mornin'  wid  a  million  dollars?"  inquired 
the  puzzled  Mike.  "Well,"  replied  Pat, 
"I'd  wait  till  they'd  come  and  knocked  in 


me  durr,  and  then  I'd  yell:  Go  to  th'  divil 
— I  don't  have  t'  get  up!" 

ALUMNL 

R.  C.  McKelvey. 

Homer  Metz,  '05,  is  visiting  friends  in 
town. 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Veach,  '89,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  is  visiting  at  the  home  of  her  sister, 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Phillips. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Alexander,  '86,  of  Grafton, 
Pa.,  paid  a  short  visit  to  his  mother  during 
the  early  part  of  the  month. 

Clyde  Acheson,  '03,  has  obtained  a 
professorship  in  the  Preparatory  department 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

H.  Donaldson,  '02,  has  received  a 
hospital  appointment  in  Philadelphia 
where  he  has  been  studying  medicine, 

Roy  Neville,  '02,  was  in  town  visiting 
a  short  time  ago.  R.  N.  Grier,  '01,  and 
M.  M.  Edmundson,  '01,  were  recently  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar. 

We  are  happy  to  note  that  Rev.  P.  H. 
Yourd  is  rapidly  recovering  from  his  at- 
tack of  typhoid  and  will  soon  be  able  to 
resume  his  work  at  the  Seminary. 

Rev.  C.  T.  Littell  and  wife,  nee  Ber- 
tha M.  Black,  both  of  the  class  of  '95 
are  visiting  at  the  home  of  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
S.  M.  Black. 

Miss  Margaret  McT^aughry,  '78,  has 
returned  from  an  extended  trip  to  Europe. 
While  she  was  abroad  Miss  McLaughry 
frequently  wrote  articles  on  the  scenes  and 
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customs  of  the  Old  World  for  the  Christian 
Herald  and  other  papers  which  were  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  were  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  her  many  friends  in  this  locality. 
She  is  now  at  her  old  home  in  New  Wil- 
mingron. 

Edward  N  McElree,  '71.  of  Home- 
stead is  suffering  from  congestion  of  the 
lungs.  His  father,  Dr.  E.  N.  McElree, 
left  New  Wilmington,  Monday,  May  14,  to 
visit  him.  His  many  friends  here  hope 
for  his  speedy  recovery. 

Thomas  Z  McClure,  a  former  student 
of  Westminster,  died  at  the  home  of  his 
mother,  Mrs  Foster,  near  McKeesport, 
Monday  night.  May  7.  His  death  was  the 
sequence  of  a  prolonged  attack  of  typhoid. 
He  was  nineteen  years  old  and  was  a  well 
known  and  popular  young  man  in  this 
community.  The  remains  were  brought  to 
the  home  of  his  grandfather,  Thomas  W. 
Cox,  on  Wednesday,  May  9,  the  funeral 
taking  place  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  2 
o'clock.  Interment  was  at  Fair  Oaks. 
The  students  of  the  College  extend  their 
sympathy  to  the  relatives  and  friends 
who  mourn. 

THE  COLLEGE  WORLD. 

J.  W.  ACHKSON. 

CASE  and  Western  Reserve  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  are  considering  combining  their 
athletics. 

By  a  vote  of  nine  to  fifteen  the  direct- 
ors of  Harvard  University  have  decided  in 
favor  of  continuing  football  next  season. 

Dr.  Frank  Lester  Ward  has  accepted 
the  appointment  to  the  chair  of  sociology 
at  Brown  University.    Professor  Ward  Jaas 


been  ranked  as  the  greatest  sociologist  in 
America.  He  will  enter  upon  his  duties 
in  September. 

Caroll  D.  Wright,  president  of  Clark 
University,  says  that  a  three  years  college 
course,  entitling  a  graduate  to  the  A.  B. 
degree,  if  athletics  and  waste  of  time  in 
preparation  for  examinations  are  elimina- 
ted. 

What  is  a  college?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  fund  for 
pensioning  retired  college  professors  have 
had  to  decide.  According  to  them  a  col- 
lege must  have  at  least  six  professors  giv- 
ing their  entire  time  to  instruction,  with  a 
course  of  four  full  years  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  with  the  usual  academic  prep- 
aration. 

The  fitth  internal ional  chess  compe- 
tition for  the  collegiate  trophy  presented 
by  Professor  Isaac  L.  Rice,  resulted  in  a 
draw,  each  side  scoring  three  points.  The 
English  contestants  were  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  those  from  America  repre- 
sented Brown,  Cornell  and  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  contest  was  conduc- 
ted by  cable,  one  team  playing  from  Lon- 
don and  the  other  from  New  York.  As 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  players  were  the 
holders  of  the  trophy,  they  will  hold  it  for 
another  year. 

The  American  Athletes  have  attained 
such  a  lead  over  the  representatives  of 
other  nations  of  the  world  that  it  makes 
them  certain  victors  of  the  Olympic  games, 
of  1906,  held  in  the  old  city  of  Athens. 
The  American  team  was  crippled  because 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  our  best  athletes 
in  our  universities  could  not  leave  their 
work  long  enough  to  go.     At  the  present 
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time  tlie  Americans  have  scored  56  points 
against  Sweden's  24  and  England's  14. 
It  is  the  general  opinion  tbat  the  American 
team  is  the  best  all-round  athletic  combi- 
nation in  the  world. 

Every  one  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
the  beautiful  and  costly  buildings  of  the 
Leland  Stanford  University,  situated  thir- 
ty-three miles  south  of  San  Francisco,  were 
not  totally  destroyed  as  was  at  first  re- 
ported, but  were  only  marred.  All  of  the 
twelve  low  buildings,  making  the  inner 
quadrangle,  are  standing  The  church 
built  by  Mrs.  Stanford  in  memory  of  her 
husband,  the  memorial  arch,  the  gymna- 
sium and  the  power  house  were  destroyed. 
Pre.si dent  Jordan  estimates  the  money  loss 
at  $4,000,000. 

College  educators  in  general  are  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  Princeton's  preceptor- 
ial system  Several  prominent  instructors 
have  already  spoken  enthusiastically  of  the 
success  of  the  system.  By  the  recruiting 
of  their  faculty  with  fifty  new  instructors 
they  have  sought  to  reproduce  some  of  the 
personal  contact  between  student  and 
teacher,  the  possession  of  which  renders 
the  small  college  better  able  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  an  education.  President 
Wilson  of  Princeton  in  his  annual  report  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  says:  "We  are  try- 
ing to  get  away  from  the  idea  of  the  old 
system  of  lectures,  that  a  course  in  any 
subject  consists  of  a  particular  teacher's 
lectures  or  the  conning  of  a  particular  text- 
book, and  to  act  upon  the  very  different 
idea  that  a  course  is  a  subject  of  study  to 
be  got  up  by  as  thorough  and  extensive 
reading  as  possible  outside  the  class-room; 
that  the  class-room  is  merely  a  place  of  test 
or  review,  and  that  lectures,  no  matter  how 


authoritative  the  lecturer,  are  no  more  than 
a  means  of  directing,  broadening,  illumin- 
ating or  supplementing  the  student's  read- 
ing." 

ATHLETICS. 


J.  F.  Shradbr. 

J.  Franklin  Brown  has  kindly  submit- 
ted the  following  account  of  the  Relay  meet 
at  Philadelphia. 

There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
pro  and  con  in  the  College  concerning  what 
should  be  done  in  respect  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Track  meet.  April  25th  Athletic 
Association  decided  that  they  would  send 
and  support  a  team  to  Philadelphia.  Al- 
though Captain  Marks  had  been  sick  for 
two  weeks  prior  to  the  meeting,  but  as  he 
was  improving  it  was  decided  to  send  the 
team. 

Wednesday,  the  25th,  the  trials  were 
run  by  ten  contestants  and  the  following 
four  madf  the  best  time,  Lambie,  Brown, 
Mitchell  and  McKay.  Friday,  the  28th, 
the  team  left  for  the  East  in  care  of  Trainer 
McDonald  and  Manager  Cochran,  and  ac- 
companied by  four  rooters.  The  team  with 
Captain  Marks  presented  itself  on  time  at 
Franklin  Field,  "University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania," Saturday  afternoon. 

The  contestants  in  Westminster's  cla.ss 
were  Dennison  University,  Washington  & 
Jefferson,  George  Washington  and  Villa- 
nova.  At  the  scratch  were  Brown,  Mitchell 
Marks  and  Lambie  to  run  in  the  order 
named,  with  McKay  in  citizen  s  clothes. 

After  the  pistol  had  been  fired  and 
Brown  was  running  the  first  quarter,  it 
was  said  that  Lambie  could  not  run  as  he 
had  been   protested.    Captain    Marks  in- 
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formed  the  official  that  they  had  no  one 
else  in  uniform  and  he  was  told  he  ceuld 
not  run  Lambie,  and  would  have  to  run  one 
of  his  men  two  laps.  But  he  decided  to 
run  McKay  if  possible,  and  while  Mitchell 
and  Marks  were  making  good  time  around 
the  track,  McKay  was  hurried  onto  the 
track,  with  the  assistance  of  McDonald  and 
Sands,  appearing  at  the  scratch  ten  seconds 
before  Marks  reached  it. 

Washington  and  Jefferson's  man  hav- 
ing a  big  10  yard  lead.  McKay  was  unable 
to  catch  him  and  finished  second,  having 
gained  several  vards  on  his  man.  If  L,am- 
bie  had  been  permitted  to  run,  and  Marks 
had  not  been  sick,  Westminster  would  have 
been  an  easy  winner.  As  only  three  out 
the  five  contestants  ran  no  second  prize 
was  given. 

Monday  and  Tuesday  were  spent  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  Capitol  and  all 
Government  Buildings  were  visited  by  the 
party  and  Mt  Vernon,  the  home  of  Wash- 
ington, was  also  visited  by  a  few. 

Wednesday  morning  the  team  arrived 
home  in  good  condition. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Holcad 
the  baseball  team  has  taken  part  in  four 
contests  and  altho  they  were  victorious  in 
none  they  demonstrated  that  under  fav- 
orable circumstances  they  were  able  to  play 
the  game. 

In  the  first  of  the  two  games  with 
Sharon  on  April  27th  our  team  went  to 
sleep  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  inning 
and  didn't  wake  up  until  the  close  of  the 
ninth.  After  staying  awake  long  enough 
to  find  out  that  the  score  was  14  to  2  they 
retired  to  the  hotel  and  spent  the  rest  of 
the  evening  and  night  in  peaceful  slumber. 


They  arose  the  next  day  in  time  for  the 
game  and  seemingly  were  much  refreshed 
and  invigorated  botli  from  their  rest  and 
the  experience  of  the  day  before,  for  in  this 
game  they  took  a  brace  andplaved  as  good, 
snappy  ball  and  showed  equally  as  much 
ability  as  their  opponents  of  the  League 
team  species.  They  sprung  a  surprise 
on  the  Sharonites  by  making  what  looked 
before  like  an  easy  victory,  a  close 
contest  and  one  that  called  out  of  the 
leaguers,  the  best  they  had  in  them  to  make 
it  a  victory  at  all.  Every  man  on  the  team 
played  the  I  ind  of  ball  that  all  Westminster 
enthusiasts  know  they  are  able  to  play  and 
as  a  result  they  closed  the  game  with  the 
altogether  satisfactory  score  of  5  to  2. 

On  April  21st  we  met  the  W.  U.  P. 
team  on  our  field  in  the  midst  of  a  violent 
rain  and  wind  storm.  They  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  ball  above  ground  for  five  in- 
nings but  finally  lost  it  in  the  mire  and 
quit.  The  score  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
inning  was  12  to  2  in  favor  of  the  visitors. 
The  game  was  opened  with  Galligherin  the 
box,  but  at  the  close  of  the  third  inning  he 
was  forced  to  give  place  to  Grier  on  account 
of  a  sore  arm. 

On  May  2nd  with  all  our  regular  team 
on  the  field  and  with  Galligher  in  the  box, 
our  team  held  the  fast  W.  &  J.  aggregation 
to  the  clo'^e  score  of  4-2.  The  game  thru- 
out  was  close  and  not  until  the  close  of  the 
ninth  inning  was  the  victory  sure  for  either 
team.  The  game  was  attended  by  a  fair- 
sized,  enthusiastic  crowd  which  gave  life 


and  confidence  to  the  teams.     Line  up: 

W.  &  J.  R.  H.  P.  A.  E. 

Hupp,  m   2    110  0 

Wright,  1   12    10  0 

James,  c   112    2  0 

Springer,  1st   0   2  16    1  0 
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Ward,  r                                        0    0    4    0  0 

Ramsey,  s.  s                                0   12    3  0 

Duffy,  -Ind                                       0    0    1    3  0 

Douiian,  3rd                                    0    0    0    0  0 

Henning,  p                                   0    10    6  0 

Totals                              4    8  27  15  0 

WESTMINSTER                   R.  H.  P.  A.  E. 

Scott,  r                                       0   0   3    0  0 

McKay,  2nd                                  0    14    3  0 

Deevers.  s  s   117  12 

Calhoun,  1st                                  114    0  0 

Smith,  m                                      0    2    2    0  0 

Grier.l                                       0   0    10  0 

McCrory,  c                                   0    0    2    2  0 

Fisher,  3rd                                   0    0    2    3  0 

Galligher,  p                                0   13   3  0 

Totals                           2    6  27  12  2 


Y.  M.  CA. 

SUCH  earnestness  is  shown  in  the  regular 
Tuesday  evening  meetings  that  not 
only  have  they  benefited  all  who  attended, 
but  they  cannot  fail  of  having  an  indirect 
effect  for  good  on  the  student  body.  Now 
that  the  beautiful  spring  weather  has  come, 
and  the  ball  field  and  creek  will  tend  to 
attract  on  Tuesday  evenings,  we  plead  for 
a  more  general  attendance. 

The  mission  classes  closed  the  year's 
work  with  a  socIbI  at  which  Mr.  Cleland, 
chairman  of  the  missionary  committee, 
outlined  the  work  decided  on  for  the  next 
year.  He  said  the  committee  had  already 
chosen  leaders  and  decided  on  books  for 
study. 

Oiir  president  has  returned  to  us  re- 
freshed and  strengthed  and  bringing  many 
new  ideas  from  the  conference  of  presidents 
held  at  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

The  Association  is  considering  the 
sending  of  a  delegation  of  at  least  four  or 
five  men  to  the  Lakeside  conference  this 
summer. 


MUSIC  AND  ART. 

Emily  Redmond. 
The  Art  classes  have    been    making  rapid 
progress  lately  and  some  very  fine  work  has  been 
done. 

"The  art  which  is  grand  and  yet  simple  is 
that  which  presupposes  the  greatest  elevation 
both  in  artist  and  in  public." 

Miss  Hodgens  has  been  working  on  some 
very  beautiful  cups  and  saucers.  One  dozen  are 
done  in  the  same  design  and  the  other  half  dozen 
in  odd  designs.  Some  of  the  odd  designs  are 
very  beautiful. 

Miss  Snodgrass  is  still  doing  cups  and  sau- 
cers and  has  some  dainty  ones  almost  finished. 

Miss  Allen  has  done  two  very  fine  water 
color  studies,  one  a  Venitiau  scene  and  the  other 
a  basket  of  fruit.  The  basket  of  fruit  is  espec- 
ially fine. 

Miss  Broad  has  done  a  Venitian  scene,  and  a 
vase  of  roses.  Both  the  roses  and  the  surf  scene 
are  very  well  done. 

Miss  Smith  has  finished  a  study  of  apples  and 
is  now  working  on  a  pretty  landscape.  The  ap- 
ples are  especially  worthy  of  mention. 

Miss  Sloss  is  doing  a  fine  cluster  of  grapes. 

Miss  Mitchell  is  working  on  a  pretty  land- 
scape. 

A  recital  was  given  by  the  music  students 
of  the  vocal  department  in  the  college  chapel  on 
May  10th.  The  numbers  were  very  fine  and 
beautifully  rendered.  Those  who  sang  are  Misses 
Ethel  Finney,  Irene  Galbreath.  and  Mary  McCal- 
mont  and  Messrs  Wm.  Donaldson,  Arthur  H  en 
derson  and  Raymond  Miller. 

Tha  musical  given  given  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Athlatic  Association  was  a  very  enjoyable 
affair.   The  programme  was  excellent. 
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A  Glimpse  of  the  Orient. 


A STRANGER  in  the  Orient  is  con- 
tinually struck  by  the  marked 
changes  in  national  characteristics  which 
occur  in  remarkably  short  distances.  Even 
a  mountain  range  or  a  broad  river  seems 
snflBcient  barrier  to  separate  a  distinct 
people.  The  natives  of  Constantinople, 
Damascus  and  Omdurman  may  be  well 
studied  as  types  of  eastern  life. 


The  Syrian  shepherds  of  two  thousand 
years  ago  sang  the  praises  of  Mt.  Zion  for 
its  beauty  of  situation.  So  also  the  Turk 
of  today  boasts  of  his  capital  city,  nor  does 
the  author  of  The  Prince  of  India  or  the 
tourist  who  in  the  winter  season  visits  the 
city,  find  any  ground  to  differ  with  him. 
Built  on  the  shores  of  two  continents,  di- 
vided by  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Golden 
Horn,  enclosing  the  sweet  waters  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  facing  to  the  west  the  sea  of 
Mormosa  with  its  golden  islands,  to  the 
east  the  Euxine,  Constantinople  is  truly 
the  gem  of  the  Orient.  In  natural  beauty 
no  city  boasts  of  superiority,  there  is  none 
to  claim  even  equality. 

While  far  out  in  the  sea  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Hellespont  and  the  Bophorus 
the  traveller  sees  the  glitter  from  the  long 
slender  minarets  which  mark  the  following 


of  the  false  prophet.  As  the  ship  steams 
nearer  the  domes  of  the  great  mosques 
come  into  view,  then  the  towers  on  the  city 
walls  and  the  walls  themselves.  To  his 
right  is  Asia,  to  his  left  Europe;  lying 
about  him  in  great  slopes  of  green  extend- 
ing down  to  the  water's  edge  is  the  city  of 
a  million  souls.  He  has  read  and  heard  of 
its  beauty,  he  has  never  before  known  it. 
He  feels  the  insufl&ciency  of  words  to  tell 
what  his  eyes  have  seen  to  be  true. 

Yet  this  vision  of  beauty  is  marred, 
not  by  any  flaw,  any  defect  of  nature,  but 
by  the  truth  imprinted  on  the  faces  of  men 
women  and  children,  that  in  all  this  vast 
multitude  there  is  scarcely  a  happy  life. 
Behind  the  great  walls  of  the  palace,  under 
guard  of  ten  thousand  picked  men,  lives 
the  subtle  tyrant  who  holds  in  his  grasp 
their  happiness  and  never  relinquishes  it. 
Here  is  a  city  of  oppression.  Telephones, 
typewriters,  bicycles  are  forbidden  by  law; 
there  is  no  postal  delivery,  almost  no 
means  of  transportation;  the  introduction 
of  machinery  or  western  arts  is  illegal;  even 
books  are  discountenanced  and  the  censor 
forbids  Shakespeare  as  Macbeth  teaches 
the  murder  of  kings.  All  the  beauty  is 
seen  from  without,  within  there  are  no 
evidences  of  a  department  of  public  works, 
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the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  paved  in 
cobble  stones,  and  infested  with  dogs,  yel- 
low dogs  dogs  which  sleep  always — except 
at  night.  The  general  public  walk  around 
the  canine  holds  the  right  of  way. 

Two  friends  are  talking  together 
quietly  on  the  street,  and  an  officer  orders 
them  to  separate  and  speak  louder.  Some 
one  is  heard  to  call  the  name  of  the  Sitltan: 
if  he  shortly  after  disappears  no  one  doubts 
nor  questions  the  cause.  At  the  island  of 
Nitylene  lies  at  anchor  the  Turkish  fleet 
under  orders  to  approach  no  nearer  than 
one  hundred  miles  to  Constantinople  lest 
the  sai'ors  mutiny  and  bombard  the  city. 
Under  similar  orders  is  the  Sultan's  private 
yacht.  Conceive  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  this  the  capitol  city  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire! 

More  eastern  in  its  civilization  and  less 
accessible  to  tourists  is  the  city  of  Damas- 
cus. When  Naaman  of  old  deigned  to  go 
down  to  the  land  of  Israel  he  felt  that  in 
leaving  his  native  city  he  was  journeying 
from  the  Garden  of  Eden.  lyittle  wonder 
after  leaving  the  land  of  the  Abana  and 
the  Pharpar,  cool,  crystal,  mountain 
streams  he  loathed  to  dip  himself  in  the 
hot,  muddy  waters  of  the  Jordan. 

As  the  traveller  descends  the  east  side 
of  the  Lebanons  spread  out  before  him  is  a 
beautiful  plateau,  a  valley  of  poplars  and 
olive  trees,  a  broad  border  of  green  about 
the  city  of  Damascus.  To  his  left  rising 
up  from  the  level  land  is  snow  capped  Her- 
mon.  To  the  Syrian  of  the  plains  and  the 
desert  this  is  the  Garden  of  Eden,  to  the 
American  from  the  land  of  green  fields  and 
forests  it  is  only  beautiful,  a  reminder  of 
home,  a  relief  after  the  gray  waves  of  the 
ocean. 


The  historic  Abana  divides  the  city. 
It  is  the  breadth  of  a  stone's  throw  and  on 
either  bank  are  long  lines  of  cafes  where 
the  host  with  his  flowing  robe  of  yellow 
and  streaming  turban,  white  or  if  he  has 
visited  Mecca  green,  serves  his  guests  with 
coffee  and  entertains  him  as  he  sits  by  the 
hour  and  smokes  his  "hubble-bubble." 

Damascus  is  famed  for  its  bazaars  and 
the  typical  eastern  dress  of  its  people. 
Since  it  is  not  on  the  sea  coast  the  West 
seems  as  yet  scarcely  to  have  entered  here. 
Their  dialect  differs  from  that  of  the  coast 
fifty  miles  distant.  They  pride  themselves 
on  their  peculiar  civilization,  one  of  ease 
and  comfort,  and  they  hate  the  foreigners 
who  bring  with  them  dress  and  customs 
which  are  new.  Here  is  the  "Street  called 
Straight."  In  comparison  with  some  of 
the  others  it  might  be  so  called  but  it  is 
nevertheless  sufficiently  crooked  for  an 
American  to  become  lost  in  it.  Here  too 
is  the  place  where  Paul  was  let  down  from 
the  wall  and  again  where  he  saw  his  vision 
of  the  Master.  For  the  convenience  of 
tourists  this  latter  scene  which  a  few  years 
ago  was  pointed  out  five  miles  from  the 
city  limits  has  been  moved  within  the 
walls. 

Many  Biblical  scenes  in  Palestine  have 
been  so  transposed  to  bring  them  in  the 
line  of  tourists.  Many  more  are  pointed 
out  in  several  different  places  so  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  visitor  attaches  little  sa- 
credness  to  them.  Even  our  guide  in 
Jerusalem  when  pointing  out  to  us  the  exact 
location  of  the  center  of  the  earth,  which 
was  also  the  tomb  of  our  common  rela- 
tive Adam,  remarked  that  he,  like  Thomas 
had  doubt  and  while  he  felt  certain  that 
this  was  the  earth's  center  he  was  some- 
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times  dubious  as  to  whether  Adam's  funeral 
took  place  just  here.  Ouly  the  Geography 
remains  the  same;  no  one  doubts  the  Abana 
or  Mt.  Hermon,  so  no  one  believes  the 
believes  in  the  position  of  Naaman's  house 
on  the  "street  called  Straight." 

A  much  lower  type  of  civilization  (if 
indeed  it  can  be  called  by  such  a  term)  is 
that  of  the  forlorn  and  wretched  city, 
built  where  the  river  Nile  divides  into  the 
Blue  and  the  White,  fifteen  hundred  miles 
south  from  the  Delta.  It  is  Omdurman, 
the  capital  of  the  Dervish  Empire  before 
the  coming  of  the  English  army  eight 
years  ago.  There  under  the  scorching  sun 
of  the  tropics,  on  the  burning  sand  of  the 
desert  are  the  hovels  ot  a  people  at  that 
time  numbering  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

A  great  empire  had  suddenly  sprung 
up.  At  its  head  was  an  enthusiast,  a  relig- 
ious fanatic  who  called  himself  the  "Sav- 
ior." He  conceived  the  idea  of  banding 
together  the  tribes  and  with  his  cohorts  of 
untutored,  uncivilized  men  he  pushed  out 
the  foreigner  and  after  three  thousand 
years  of  foreign  rule  regained  the  Sudan 
for  the  black  man. 

Then  began  the  building  of  his  city 
which  was  to  maintain  his  power  and  for- 
ever defy  the  armies  of  the  north  and  west. 
Fortified  by  a  thousand  miles  of  desert 
sand,  he  would  make  his  position  doubly 
strong  behind  the  walls  of  a  new  city  and 
stronghold.  By  force  he  massed  together 
men  from  every  tribe  far  and  near,  bring- 
ing slaves  even  from  Uiganda.  Then  be- 
gan the  building  of  the  city. 

Six  miles  along  the  river  front,  three 
back  over  the  sand  of  the  desert  it  extend- 
ed. He  forbade  that  the  houses  be  made 
larger  than  tombs  that  the  people  might 


constantly  be  reminded  of  death.  They 
were  built  without  roofs  for  there  were  no 
trees  for  beams,  without  doors  or  windows 
save  holes  in  the  mud  walls.  In  a  few 
days  the  immense  city  of  mud  was  com- 
pleted. There  was  scarcely  a  tree  or  a 
plant  in  its  borders,  not  a  garden  spot, 
nor  a  patch  of  green.  Everywhere  was 
the  sand  of  the  desert.  There  was  no 
sanitation,  no  order;  men  built  anywhere; 
it  could  hardly  be  said  that  the  city  had 
streets.  About  it  all  was  a  broad  wall  of 
mud  and  the  "Savior,"  as  he  proclaimed 
himself,  believed,  in  his  innocence  of  the 
West  and  civilized  a^ts,  that  Omdurman 
was  impregnable.  To  the  implements  of 
war  to  which  he  had  been  used  perhaps  it 
was. 

So  Omdurman  stands  today,  an  im- 
mense city  of  mud  hovels — vacated  now, 
for  the  people  for  the  most  part  have  re- 
turned to  their  tribes.  But  the  walls  of 
the  city  and  the  houses  remain,  a  monu- 
ment to  the  unenlightened  tyranny  and 
barbarism  which  was  the  condition  in  the 
land  of  the  black  man  until  within  two 
years  of  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

'02. 

SIX  HOURS  UNDERGROUND. 

AT  Mammoth  Hotel  we  prepared  for  a 
trip  through  Mammoth  Cave  by 
donning  the  queer  paraphernalia  needed  to 
scramble  easily  and  without  danger  among 
the  rocky  underground  caverns.  This  cus- 
tomary preparation  puts  us  all  in  a  happy 
mood  and  makes  us  eager  for  exploration 
and  uncanny  experiences.  The  pathway 
leading  from  the  hotel  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  also  interests  and  delights  us,  but  these 
feelings  are  soon  changed  to  one  of  mystery 
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as  we  descend  the  winding  steps  leading  to 
the  only  entrance  of  the  cave  and  at  length 
stand  before  the  great  iron  gates  which 
guard  the  vestibule.  On  the  left  of  the 
vestibule  a  waterfall  some  forty  feet  high 
emerges  from  a  ledge  of  rocks,  sparkles  for 
a  moment  in  the  sunlight  and  then  sinks 
into  the  ground  and  thence  through  dark, 
unknown  courses. 

Here  we  bid  farewell  to  the  outside 
world  and  follow  the  guide  into  the  open- 
ing known  as  Hutchins'  Narrows  because 
Hutchins  is  said  to  have  chased  a  wounded 
bear  into  this  and  thus  to  have  discovered 
the  greatest  of  caverns.  Since  then  the 
cave  has  been  explortd  and  patiently 
cleared,  until  now  we  can  wander  about 
with  comparative  ease.  We  have  not  gone 
far  until  dense  darkness  surrounds  us, 
broken  only  by  the  flickering  lights  of  the 
lanterns  scattered  throughout  the  company. 
At  first  this  passage-way  is  high  and  broad 
but  gradually  the  walls  become  ;loser  and 
the  ceiling  lower,  until  we  must  stoop  as 
we  pass  along.  With  the  aid  of  our  dim 
lights,  we  notice  on  both  sides  of  the  path 
hugh  piles  of  stones,  silent  monuments  of 
the  toil  of  the  early  miners. 

We  follow  this  path  down  a  slight 
grade  into  a  large  hall,  which  our  guide 
announces  is  the  Rotunda.  Here  he  calls 
our  attention  to  the  immense  arch  rising 
sixty  feet  above  us  and  forming  a  ceiling 
unsupported  by  pillar  of  any  kind.  This 
hall  is  immediately  under  the  hotel  which 
we  have  left  but  a  few  minutes  before.  As 
the  Bengal  lights  burn  brightly,  we  notice 
the  junction  of  the  two  great  avenues  of 
the  cave,  leading  out  in  different  directions 
into  deep  gloom.  Since  it  is  the  winter 
season  we  also  see  on  the  roof  and  walls  of 
the  Rotunda  thousands  of  bats,  giving  rise 


to  the  other  name — Battery  Hall.  Here 
too  is  pointed  out  one  of  the  large  crude 
vats,  used  by  the  early  miners  in  obtaining 
lime  nitrate. 

We  then  leave  the  Rotunda,  turn  to 
our  right  and  follow  Audubon  Avenue  past 
a  large  hall  on  our  left  until  we  come  to 
the  Sentinel,  the  Icne  stalactite  which 
guards  the  entrance  to  Olive's  Bower. 
The  waters  which  first  tashioned  this  beau- 
tiful stalactite  still  continue  to  drip,  form- 
ing numerous  smaller  stalactites  about  its 
base  which  appears  when  lighted  as  an  or- 
nament of  brilliant  hue. 

But  the  Sentinel  is  the  end  of  our  walks 
in  this  direction  for  here  we  turn  and  re- 
trace our  steps  to  the  Rotunda  and  into  the 
Main  Cave.  We  follow  along  an  avenue 
with  high  memorial  piles  on  either  side, 
pass  the  Church,  a  great  hall  where  relig- 
ious services  are  said  to  have  been  held  in 
1812,  and  finally  after  many  turns  through 
the  now  wide  and  now  narrow  path,  leave 
the  Main  Cave  and  climb  the  stairs  to 
Booth's  Amphitheatre.  Here  Booth  is 
said  to  have  rendered  Hamlet  to  his  fellow- 
explorers.  Now  we  pass  to  Gothic  Avenue 
at  the  far  end  of  which  are  found  numer- 
ous beautiful  stalactites — Wilkins'  Arm- 
chair, Pompey  and  Caesar,  The  Pillar  of 
Hercules  and  others. 

Beyond  these  we  come  to  the  Bridal 
Altar  made  up  of  three  stalactites;  one  the 
officiating  clergyman  and  the  other  two  a 
happy  couple.  This  altar  suggests  to  our 
faithful  pilot  the  much  told  story  of  a  wed- 
ding in  this  place  of  a  girl  who  had  prom- 
ised her  mother  that  she  would  never 
marry  a  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  He 
immediately,  however,  calms  any  fear  we 
might  have  of  the  occurrence  of  a  similar 
catastrophe,     by    saying     that  although 
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twelve  weddings  have  already  occurred, 
the  authorities  have  since  forbidden  them 
because  marriage  was  being  run  into  the 
ground. 

We  now  again  retrace  our  steps  and 
return  to  the  main  cave.  After  walking 
only  a  short  distance  beyond  Gothic  Ave- 
nue entrance,  we  find  the  Standing  Rocks 
— large  blocks  of  limestone  which  have 
fallen  from  the  ceiling  and  remained  fixed 
on  their  edges.  Then  we  come  to  a  re- 
markable feature  of  interest,  discovered  by 
mere  accident.  The  party  advances  while 
one  guide  remains  behind  and  makes  an 
illumination.  Immediately  the  statue  of 
Martha  Washington  with  her  colonial  dress 
and  distinguishf^d  profile  appears  before  us. 
Although  this  object  is  but  an  illusion,  still 
we  gaze  upon  it  with  a  feeling  of  awe  and 
enjoyment  because  of  its  very  human  as- 
pect. Just  beyond  this,  close  to  the  right 
wall  of  the  cave,  our  attention  is  directed 
to  a  large  block  of  limestone,  the  shape  of 
a  casket  and  therefore  known  as  the  Giant's 
Coffin.  The  measurements  of  this  im- 
mense rock  are  about  forty- five  feet  in 
length,  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  width  and 
eighteen  feet  in  height,  with  a  weight  of 
over  two  thousand  tons.  Its  fall  disclosed 
the  way  to  the  pits  and  domes  which  we 
shall  later  explore. 

Shortly  after  we  pass  the  Giant's 
Coffin,  our  guide  informs  us  that  we  will 
now  see  the  cutest  thing  in  the  cave. 
Eagerly  we  peer  forward  into  the  darkness 
but  find  on  our  approach  that  here  the  ave- 
nue turns  suddenly  to  the  left,  forming  an 
acute  angle  of  about  sixty  degrees.  From 
here  the  cave  is  seen  by  an  illumination  in 
both  directions  and  impresses  us  with  its 
enormous  size.    Winding  around  this  angle 


we  soon  come  by  a  rough,  rocky  path  to 
the  two  stone  houses  where  some  consump- 
tives in  search  of  relief  once  lived.  Two 
lived  in  the  stone  houses  and  the  others  in 
tents,  but  where  they  lived  in  tents  the 
suffering  was  all  the  more  intense. 

Passing  these  rude  stone  huts,  the 
monuments  of  suffering  and  vain  hope,  we 
come  to  what  may  be  considered  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  this  route — the  Star  Chambe  i-' 
The  guide  orders  all  the  party  to  be  seated 
and  the  lights  to  be  put  out,  and  then  di- 
rects our  attenton  to  the  ceiling  of  manga- 
nese dioxide  with  snow  crystals  of  gypsum. 
As  we  gaze  the  roof  gradually  takes  the 
form  of  a  sky  full  of  twinkling  stars,  which 
afterwards  become  concealed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  a  storm.  Then  the  guide  leaves 
us  with  orders  to  watch  closely  the  dawn 
of  morning.  Now  dense,  oppressive  dark- 
ness envelopes  us,  but  in  a  few  minutes  we 
hear  the  welcome  footsteps  of  our  guide, 
and  as  he  drawes  nearer  with  his  lantern, 
see  the  sun  slowly  appearing  in  the  east. 

From  the  Star  Chamber  we  return  to  the 
Giant's  Coffin  and  descend  back  of  it  down 
a  narrow,  stony  passage  through  a  low 
arch  known  as  Dante's  Gateway  to  the  In- 
fernal Regions.  We  pass  on  down  a  series 
of  steps,  until  we  come  to  a  large  bowl- 
shaped  room  called  the  Wooden  Bowl. 
Now  we  are  safely  started  on  the  low,  ir- 
regular way  to  the  Pits  and  the  Domes. 
Just  at  the  foot  of  a  short  hill  we  see  the 
first  underground  water,  Richardson's 
Spring.  Here  some  of  the  party  stop  and 
drink.  Beyond  this  spring,  on  the  right, 
is  discovered  Side-saddle  Pit,  so  called  be- 
cause of  its  resemblance  to  a  side- saddle. 
Just  above  it  rises  Minerva's  Dome  with 
its  walls  beautifully   fluted   and  scored. 
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Then  we  come  to  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  which 
crosses  the  Bottomless  Pit.  With  the  aid 
of  magnesian  light  we  look  into  the  pit  but 
can  not  see  bottom,  although  we  know 
there  is  one  as  we  can  hear  the  sound  of 
the  falling  waters.  Rising  from  the  bot- 
tom of  this  pit  straight  above  us  to  a 
height  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  feet,  is 
Shelby's  Dome.  After  crossing  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs  ive  noce  an  enlargement  of  the 
avenue  and  the  numerous  large  blocks  of 
limestone.  This  place  is  known  as  Revel- 
ler's Hall,  be>ond  which  we  visit  Resona- 
tor's Hall  where  two  avenue's  meet. 

But  our  path  now  leads  us  through  the 
tortuous  channel  named  Fat  Man's  Misery. 
The  walls  of  this  serpentine  path  are  about 
eighteen  inches  apart  while  the  average 
height  is  only  five  feet.  The  channel 
changes  its  direction  eight  times  in  the  two 
hundred  and  thirty-six  feet  of  its  length. 
In  the  latter  part  of  its  course  the  roof 
drops  down  and  the  floor  comes  up  until 
tall  men  is  well  as  fat  men  are  in  misery, 
but  we  all  press  on  until  at  last  we  emerge 
into  "Great  Relief,"  a  room  where  we 
may  straighten  ourselves  and  enjoy  a  full 
breath.  From  here  we  pass  through  a 
broad,  high  avenue  to  River  Hall,  where 
the  back  water  of  Echo  river  reach  when 
they  are  highest.  We  are  disappointed  in 
being  denied  a  ride  on  that  wonderful  un- 
derground stream,  and  the  walks  through 
the  beautiful  halls  and  grottos  because  of 
the  height  of  the  water,  which  cuts  short 
our  exploration  in  this  direction. 

Turning  back  we  walk  through  a  long 
rough  avenue,  up-grade  and  down,  until 
we  finally  reach  what  some  consider  the 
the  most  beautiful  sight  of  all — Mammoth 
Dome.    We  enter  this  place  midway  be- 


tween the  roof  and  floor,  and  descend  by  a 
ladder  to  near  the  base  of  the  dome.  Now 
we  view  the  spacious  dome— four  hundred 
feet  in  length  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  width.  Over  it  falls  a  cataract  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  down  to  the 
jagged  rocks  beneath.  The  waters  have 
cut  and  scored  the  walls  into  many  beautiful 
figures.  If  time  permitted  we  should  be 
content  to  remain  and  study  more  closely 
this  wonderful  dome  which  calls  forth  so 
much  admiration,  but  we  must  now  start 
back  on  the  return  trip  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cave.  By  steep  grades  we  come  to  Bandit 
Hall,  hidden  among  a  confusion  of  rocks. 
Then  one  by  one  we  climb  from  rock  to 
rock  two  hundred  feet  up  through  the 
winding,  intricate  corkscrew.  Emerging 
from  this  we  follow  the  vanishing  lights  of 
our  company  back  to  the  rotunda,  and 
therce  soon  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
where  we  take  one  last  farewell  of  the  dark 
caverns  with  a  hope  that  we  may  again 
someday  visit  their  wonders  and  beauties. 

Ada  C.  Park,  'o8. 


COACHING  A  TEACHER. 

I. 

WHEN  Miss  Gibson  entered  the  car,  it 
was  already  well  filled.  As  she 
passed  along,  looking  for  a  seat,  her  eyes 
fell  upon  a  plain  looking  young  lady  sitting 
alone.  Miss  Gibson  took  the  empty  seat, 
disposed  of  her  traveling  bag,  unfastened 
her  furs,  and  made  herself  comfortable. 
The  young  lady  beside  her  kept  her  eyes 
upon  the  everchanging  landscape,  now 
robed  in  white.  The  snow  was  still  falling 
gently  as  it  had  been  doing  for  many  hours. 
After  riding  a  time  in  silence,  Miss 
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Gibson  opened  the  conversation  with  her 
companion,  whom  she  informed  of  her  des- 
tination. She  was  a  Senior  at  Morleigh 
College,  and  was  now  returning  to  that  in- 
stitution after  the  Christmas  vacation.  She 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  her 
new  acquaintance,  whose  name  was  Miss 
White,  was  also  on  her  way  to  the  same 
place. 

Miss  Gibson,  upon  learning  this  fact, 
employed  herself  in  describing  the  college 
life  and  customs  at  Morleigh,  dropping 
little  hints  which  she  thought  would  be 
of  use  to  the  simple  little  Freshman. 

At  the  station  many  friends  came  up 
to  greet  her,  and  she  had  just  time  to  po- 
litely say  to  Miss  White  that  she  hoped 
they  would  meet  again. 

II. 

The  room  was  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
cosiest  in  the  l:irge  dormitory.  Two  girls 
were  sitting  by  an  old  fashioned  fire  place, 
talking  of  their  vacation,  and  making  plans 
for  the  future.  Everything  in  the  room 
showed  comfort  and  even  luxury.  Book- 
cases, sofas,  writing  tables  and  easy  chairs 
were  deftly  arranged  about  the  room.  Pic- 
tures and  draperies  were  hung  upon  the 
walls,  and  a  large  vase  of  flowers  adorned 
the  center  table. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  first  day. 
The  two  girls  were  planning  a  tea  for  the 
next  afternoon,  to  be  given  in  the  apart- 
ments of  Miss  Gibson.  As  they  were  mak- 
iog  out  the  list  of  girls  to  be  invited,  the 
prospective  hostess  suddenly  stopped  and 
turned  to  her  friend.  "I  forgot  to  tell  you 
about  the  queer  little  Freshy  I  met  on  the 
train  yesterday  as  I  was  coming  out." 
Stie  then  described  her  new  acquaintance, 
and  told  her  how,  some  way  she  felt  inter- 


ested in  her.  They  decided  to  send  Miss 
White  an  invitation  to  their  tea  party  and 
try  to  become  better  acquainted.  Miss 
Gibson  humorously  declared  that  she  had 
found  in  the  new  student  a  modest  little 
rose-bud  that  would  some  day,  through 
her  influences  bloom  into  one  of  the  fairest 
flowers  in  college. 

III. 

The  rooms  of  Miss  Gibson  were  well 
filled  the  next  afternoon  with  gay  >oung 
girls,  dressed  in  dainty  dresses,  talking  and 
laughing  together,  when  Miss  White,  the 
latest  protege  of  Miss  Gibson,  arrived. 

The  girls,  being  introduced  to  her, 
welcomed  her  in  various  ways — some  with 
just  a  little  condescension,  when  they  saw 
the  plain,  neat  gray  suit  she  wore,  and  the 
way  in  which  she  did  her  hair. 

During  the  afternoon  Miss  Gibson  took 
especial  care  that  her  new  friend  should 
not  be  left  uninformed  concerning  the  many 
little  things  that  a  new  girl  at  college  often 
has  to  find  out  for  herself.  She  explained 
all  their  little  customs,  and  told  about  her 
own  experience  as  a  Freshman. 

When  most  of  the  girls  had  gone  and 
a  few  of  Miss  Gibson's  intimate  friends 
lingered  behind,  one  of  them  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, "Oh!  I  wonder  who  is  to  be  our 
new  French  teacher?  You  know  Miss 
Southern  will  not  be  back." 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  replied 
Miss  Gibson,  "I  haven't  thought  of  French 
since  school  closed." 

IV. 

As  the  Senior  class  entered  the  French 
room  the  following  morning,  a  certain 
beautiful  brunette  might  have  been  seen  to 
stop  suddenly,  gasp,  turn  pale,  and  drop 
into  a  chair.    Seated  behind  the  teacher's 
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desk  was  Miss  White,  whom  she  had  been 
so  condescendingly  tutoring  the  previous 
day  along  social  lines. 

During  the  recitation  Miss  Gibson  sat 
very  still,  watching  the  new  French  teacher 
ir  her  commanding  position.  She  was  not 
the  shy  little  person  she  had  seemed  to  be 
previously,  but  was  mistress  of  this  new 
situation  as  Miss  Gibson  had  been  of  the 
one  the  day  before. 

By  the  time  the  recitation  was  over, 
the  embarrassed  Senior  had  collected  her 
faculties  sufEciently  to  make  her  way  to 
Miss  White's  desk,  and  beg  her  pardon  for 
having  mistaken  her  for  a  Freshman. 

The  gentle  little  French  teacher  for- 
gave her  willingly,  saying  as  she  smiled 
up  at  her,  "I  hope  we  may  be  friends 
always,"  and  they  were. 

LoRENA  Ferver. 


KICKED  OUT. 

|<¥JULL  on  your  togs,  Frank  we  prac- 
K  tice  this  afternoon."  Addressing 
the  above  remarks  to  his  room-mate  Arthur 
Graj^  threw  do  -vn  his  book  and  began 
rummaging  around  for  his  football  clothes. 

"Not  today  Art.  I  want  to  get  ready 
for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  this  evening.  I  can't  get 
into  the  lineup  this  time."  Saying  this 
Frank,  a  big,  jolly,  kind-hearted  chap  with 
a  pair  of  laughing  eyes,  and  a  shock  of  red 
hair,  turned  again  to  his  books  and  was 
soon  buried  in  them.  Art  knew  it  was 
useless  to  urge  his  room-mate  further,  so 
pulling  on  his  jersey  and  swinging  his 
head-gear  over  his  arm,  he  started  for  the 
field. 

The  Siamese-twins,  as  Conner  and  his 
chum  Gray  were  called,  had  been  class- 
mates at  Harlan  High  School,  and  were 


now  Sophomores  at  Rathburn  College. 
Both,  clean  fellows,  good  students,  and 
excellent  athletes,  the  boys  were  among 
the  most  popular  in  school.  Just  now 
Gray,  his  well-knit  arms  and  shoulders 
showing  to  good  advantage  under  the 
tight-fitting  jersey,  jogged  along  and  was 
soon  on  the  football  grounds. 

Frank  was  not  left  undisturbed  during 
the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  as  he  had 
hoped.  An  hour  after  Gray  left.  Bob 
Marshall  rushed  in.  "Frank,  the  fellows 
want  you  to  run  for  football  manager," 
exploded  Bob  without  any  introduction. 
"No  kicking  now  for  you  have  to   do  it." 

"Well  Bob  I  wont  deny  that  I  would 
like  to  have  that  plum,  but  the  other  bunch 
generally  get  their  man  in." 

"That'll  be  all  right.  With  you  hold- 
ing up  our  end,  the  Phi  Betas  will  have  to 
hustle.  Get  busy  and  electioneer  right 
away.  They  have  had  their  own  way 
long  enough." 

"All  right  Bob,  we'll  make  it  warm 
for  them  this  time.  Here  comes  Art.  I'm 
going  to  make  sure  of  one  vote  right  away. ' ' 

"What  kind  of  a  scheme  are  you  fel- 
lows hatching  up?"  spoke  up  Art  as  he 
threw  his  headgear  into  the  corner.  "Come 
'fess  up." 

"What  kind  of  a  manager  would  I 
make  for  next  year's  varsity,  Art?  Will 
you  give  me  your  vote?" 

"Good  work  old  man  you  can  count 
on  me.  I  want  a  pull  with  next  year's 
manager,  anyhow." 

"Well  Frank,  I'll  have  to  go.  Be 
good  to  yourself  and  work  hard.  Remem- 
ber, election  comes  next  Tuesday,"  and 
with  these  words  Bob  left  the  room  with 
as  little  ceremony  is  he  had  shown  when 
he  entered. 
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The  week  following  was  one  of  the 
most  exciting  of  the  school  term.  The  Phi 
Betas  put  up  Rogan,  the  varsity  fullback, 
as  their  candidate,  and  everyone  was  can- 
vassing for  votes. 

"Hello,  A.rt,  you  want  to  line  up  with 
the  crowd. tomorrow."  It  was  the  day  be- 
fore election,  and  as  the  president  of  the 
Phi  Betas  addressed  these  words  to  Gray 
there  was  a  crafty  light  in  his  eye.  "The 
orders  are  to  support  Rogan." 

"None  of  Rogan  for  me.  You  know 
what  he  did  to  me  when  I  played  with  the 
Scrubs.  I  don't  care  to  vote  for  anyone 
who  deliberately  kicks  a  man  in  a  game. 
Besides,  I  am  not  going  back  on  Conner," 

"Well  you  know  youi  obligations,  and 
what  will  happen  if  you  don't  discharge 
them.  Better  take  my  advice  and  fall  in 
line." 

Art  walked  away  in  a  very  uncom- 
fortable frame  of  mind.  "What  is  Conner 
going  to  think  of  me  for  a  trick  like  this? 
I  wish  there  had  never  been  a  frat  started 
here.  Turning  him  down  for  a  mucker 
like  Rogan!" 

Next  day,  everyone  was  out  at  the 
election.  The  president  took  the  chair, 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  the  two 
nominations  followed  in  quick  succession. 
During  the  distribution  of  the  ballots  Art 
overheard  one  of  the  frat  men  whisper  to 
another: — "Watch  that  man  Gray.  I  don't 
believe  he  will  stand  pat." 

Angered  at  being  thus  suspected.  Art 
hastily  wrote  Conner's  name  on  his  ballot 
and  passed  it  to  the  teller  who,  either  by 
mistake  or  design  let  it  slip  from  his  fingers 
to  the  floor.  As  the  teller  picked  it  up 
Art  saw  that  it  was  open. 

While  the  votes  were  being  counted 


there  was  much  suppressed  excitement 
throughout  the  assembly.  After  what 
seemed  an  endless  length  of  time  one  of  the 
tellers  entered  the  room  and  handed  the 
result  written  on  a  slip  of  paper  to  the 
secretary.  The  murmuring  ceased  as  the 
secretary  arose  and  announced  the  result: 

"Conner  48;  Rogan  47." 

The  frat  men  were  entitely  too  wise  to 
display  any  disappointment.  As  they  filed 
out  of  the  room  each  approached  Conner 
and  congratulated  him  on  his  election. 

Art  left  the  room  and  started  to  the 
library  to  do  some  research  work  in  Eng- 
lish. As  he  was  going  up  the  library 
steps,  he  met  one  of  his  fraternity  brothers 
who  said  to  him:  "Come  down  to  John- 
son's room  to-night;  we're  going  to  have  a 
spread." 

Art  found  his  English  more  difficult 
than  usual  that  afternoon  and  be  did  not 
take  supper  till  a  rather  late  hour.  Conse- 
quently he  was  the  last  to  arrive  at  John- 
son's room,  and  as  he  approached  the  door 
he  heard  the  hum  of  voices  and  the  tum- 
tum  of  a  banjo.  He  gave  the  trat  knock 
and  was  admitted.  As  he  flopped  himself 
onto  the  cozy  corner,  Art  noticed  that  the 
boys  suddenly  grew  sober.  He  began  to 
fear  that  his  action  of  the  afternoon  had 
been  discovered.  His  suspicion  was  sf'on 
confirmed  when  the  president  of  the  frat 
broke  the  silence  with  the  following  words: 

"Gray  you  have  broken  your  pledge 
to  your  brothers  and  are  no  longer  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Phi  Beta." 

Gray  did  not  become  class  president 
the  next  year  as  had  been  slated  by  the 
frats.  He  was,  however,  the  same  good 
student  and  jolly  fellow  that  he  had  been 
in  the  past,  and  he  and  Conner  were  still 
chums.  Did  he  lose  anything  by  sticking 
to  his  friend? 

J.  C.  Heinrich  and  Calvin  Miller. 


Ebitorial. 


PERHAPS  no  one  evil  of  our  college  life 
is  creating  so  much  unpleasantness 
and  causing  so  much  regret  as  the  "crowd 
spirits,"  It  has  marred  the  pleasure  of  the 
year  for  all  and  perhaps  spoiled  the  whole 
idea  of  college  life  for  many,  who  go  away 
this  year  with  recollections  of  the  recent 
troubles  occasioned  by  it,  and  with  the 
prejudices  resultant  from  this — a  most  un- 
lovely, and  a  most  consummate  form  of 
rank  selfishness. 

This  selfishness  is  one  utterly  at  var- 
iance with  the  ideals  of  college  life  and 
with  the  plans  and  purpose  of  education. 
How  much  of  culture  should  result  from 
the  association  of  fellow  students?  A  great 
part  of  liberal  education  is  bound  up  in  the 
social  side  of  college  life.  As  much,  yes, 
more,  by  this  meeting  and  daily  contact  of 
fellow  students  than  by  book  learning,  is 
the  cultured  man  evolved.  How  utterly 
contrary  to  the  ideal  of  liberal  generous 
college  brotherhood  is  this  inordinate  and 
perverted  narrowness  of  crowd  spirit.  We 
are  throwing  away  many  of  the  pleasures 
of  school  life,  we  are  limiting  our  possi- 
bilities of  growth,  and  defeating  the  very 
ends  of  education  when  we  limit  our  ac- 
quaintance and  association  only  to  a  few 
chosen  friends,  and  moreover  seek  by  inor- 
dinate and  unjust  means  to  advance  the 
interests  of  ourselves  and  friends. 

It  is  but  natural  that  one  should  choose 
special   friends  and   unite  himself  with 


these.  There  is  very  great  advantage  in 
in  the  intimate  association  of  congenial 
companions;  much  of  mutual  help — strength 
of  character,  faithfulness  and  loyalty  are 
thus  cultivated.  But  a  good  means  is 
perverted  to  an  evil  end  when  associations 
unjustly  seek  their  own  regardless  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  others.  And  this 
very  spirit  it  is  which  has  caused  so  much 
trouble  during  the  past  year.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  being  true  to  ourselves  and 
our  own  and  as  well  generous  and  just  to 
others.  If  we  would  only  break  out  occas- 
ionally from  the  bounds  of  our  particular 
crowd  we  would  find  much  in  others,  never 
before  appreciated,  to  admire  and  profit  by. 
We  have  all  felt  sorry  afterwards  for  many 
troubles  which  we — everyone  of  us — have 
caused  this  year.  Can  we  not  for  the  fu- 
ture make  our  school  life  more  pleasant, 
and  assist  in  the  means  provided  for  our 
own  culture  by  seeking  to  correct  this 
monstrous  selfishness  of  "crowd  spirit?" 


COMMENCEMENT  season  is  here  again 
and  with  it  the  usual  sadness  over  the 
coming  parting.  In  spite  of  their  plans 
for  the  coming  week  and  their  anticipa- 
tion of  its  festivities,  the  Seniors  find 
ample  time  for  regret.  Never  has  our 
little  town  appeared  so  beautiful,  never 
has  the  old  college  seemed  so  dear,  never 
have  school  friends  been  so  precious,  as 
nowwhen  they  must  be  left.    These  are 
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but  hackneyed  expressions  of  the  senti- 
ments of  Seniors  the  world  over. 

But  more  than  this — our  Seniors  have 
another  regret — a  regret  shared  as  well  by 
every  Westminster  student — our  sorrow 
over  the  retirement  of  our  beloved  Presi- 
dent. One  of  the  saddest  occasions  ever 
witnessed  here  was  the  last  Sabbath  chapel 
service  of  the  year — the  last  service  for 
many  of  our  fellow  students,  and  the  last 
for  Dr.  Ferguson  as  President.  The 
heart  of  every  hearer  was  touched 
with  "Doctor's"  pathetic  reference  to  his 
retirement  and  his  last  noble  admonition  to 
"his  boys  and  girls;"  his  hopeful  words 
for  the  future,  and  his  generous  plea  in  be- 
half of  our  new  President.  During  the 
years  of  his  administration  he  has  become 
a  personal  friend  of  everyone  of  his  stu- 


dents. Rejoicing  in  their  joys,  sympathiz- 
ing in  their  troubles,  cheering  in  their 
discouragements,  grieving  over  their  mis- 
deeds, and  counselling  in  their  perplexities 
he  has  made  himself  beloved  of  every 
Westminster  student.  One  of  the  most 
pleasant  memories  of  college  which  every 
alumnus  carries  away  with  him  is  that  of 
our  own  "Doctor."  We  are  rejoiced  to 
know  that  he  will'still  be  with  us.  for  he  has 
won  a  place  in  our  hearts  which  no  one 
else  could  fill.  But  deep  as  is  our  regret 
Dr.  Ferguson's  retirement,  let  us  rejoice  in 
the  choice  of  his  successor  and  extend  to 
Dr.  Russell  the  welcome  that  he  merits 
A  most  worthy  successor  of  a  most  worthy 
man,  let  us  allow  our  new  president  to  win 
for  himself  a  place  in  our  hearts  similar 
to  that  held  by  Dr.  Ferguson. 


HOLKADES  MIKRAL 


GET  BUSY. 


Beyond  the  Alps  lies  Italy, 
Beyond  Niagara,  Canad>, 
Beyond  exams  diplomas  wait — 
Get  busy  now  and  graduate. — Ex- 
Watch  Rooster!    He  seems  to  be  very 
fond  of  Greenville  girls. 

Miss  McCoy — Well,  we  have  come 
through  Lab  with  one  match. 

Miss  Finney  to  Mr.  Miller — You  know 
I  can't  stay  away  from  you. 

Margaret  Alter  speaking  of  Mr.  Pink- 
erton — I  belong  to  the  Pink  family. 

Professor  Hewetson  speaking  of  love 
—  I  don't  see  why  you  all  laugh.  Love  is 
a  common  phenomenon  of  life.  You  all 
must  face  it. 


Sam  Fulton  in  Greek — Clearchus  be- 
ing driven  away  by  those  in  opposition  to 
him  as  home. 

Mr.  Zuver  translating  German,  "Du 
bist  mein  weib" — What  does  that  mean? 
I  don't  understand. 

Mr.  Clark  to  Miss  McMaster— I  envy 
Herbert. 

Miss  Mc — Indeed  you  should. 

"Sal"  McBane  when  asked  during 
Eva  H's  absence  why  he  looked  so  lone- 
some replied — "I  feel  like  an  old  maid." 

The  report  comes  that  when  the 
Freshmen  were  getting  out  of  their  rig  at 
the  picnic  grounds  six  hungry  looking 
cows  came  running  toward  them.  We 
wonder  why ! 
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Eva  Henderson — Well,  what,  better 
beginning  would  you  want  to  a  name? 

Eva  H.  speaking  of  her  many  duties — 
Why  girls,  there  isn't  a  girl  here  in 
college  rushed  like  I  am. 

Some  one  asked  '  'Sal' '  McBane  what  he 
had  to  do  on  Tuesday  evening  after  supper. 
"Oh  I  have  to  get  ready  for  Y.  W.  C.  A." 

Some  one  was  remarking  about  the 
number  of  Junior  contestants  whose  names 
begin  with  Mc. 

Frank  Graham  describing  a  picture  of 
a  circixs — There  was  a  lady  girl  riding 
around  on  horseback. 

Billy  Salisbury  talking  on  a  certain 
social  in  impromptu  class  at  society — After 
refreshments  we  precipitated  in  games. 

Dr.  Ferguson  in  Physchology  class — 
if  one  of  you  should  have  a  thought,  now 
would  that  be  an  event? 

Anna  B —  when  getting  ready  for  the 
Sophomore  picnic — Oh  girls!  I  guess  we 
won't  need  gloves.  We  won't  need  them 
coming  home  anyway." 

Irene  T.  seeing  an  Amish  Dutchman 
driving  towards  an  automobile — Girls,  I 
wonder  if  that  Dutch  horse  will  scare,  too. 

Miss  H.  to  Miss  C. — Do  you  want  the 
lights  turned  on? 

Miss  C — ^No.  we  prefer  the  dark. 

Nellie  McAuley — All  my  old  beaux 
are  gathering  in  for  Commencement.  My 
best  isn't  here  yet,  though, 

"I  should  like  to  go  to  your  party 
above  all  things,"  Mrs.  Lapsling  was  say- 
ing, "but  the  doctor  says  I  must  remain 
exclusive  for  a  week  more.  I  am  suffering 
with  a  slight  prevarication  of  the  left  lung. 


Miss  Hoagland  seeing  an  old  man  in 
parade  on  Memorial  Day — What  is  he  doing 
in  the  band?  Oh  I  suppose  he  played  the 
band  in  the  army. 

Mr.  Galbreath  speaking  of  Friday 
nights  at  the  hall — You  know  I  haven't 
been  at  the  hall  one  Friday  night  this  year. 
Wonder  fvhy! 

"This,"  remarked  Mr.  Happy  head, 
"is  my  photograph  with  two  French  pood- 
les. You  recognize  me,  eh?" 

"I  think  so,"  said  Miss  Culture. 
"You  are  the  one  with  the  hat  on,  are  you 
not?" 

Mona  Gailey  hearing  the  following 
read:  "Er  hat  mich  gekiisst" — I  don't 
understand  German  but  I  know  what  that 
means. 

Prof.  McElree  to  Latin  class  the  day 
after  the  Freshman  picnic — If  this  class 
has  any  more  picnics  will  they  please  put 
them  off  till  after  Commencement. 

Dr.  Ferguson  was  telling  Deevers  of  a 
High  School  position  for  which  an  appli- 
cant was  wanted  who  is  interested  in  ath- 
letics. 

Deevers — That's  just  what  I  have 
been  looking  for,  a  place  where  I  can 
teach  athletics. 

Rotzler,  discussing  the  advantages  of 
a  single  rig  for  the  drive  to  Slippery  Rock: 
— You  don't  get  nearly  as  tired  in  a  single 
rig." 

It  is  said  that  "Brownie"  went  to  call 
on  a  young  lady  one  night  and  was  kicked 
out  by  the  pater  familias.  It  seems  that  he 
got  a  pretty  good  start,  and  while  crossing 
a  field,  scared  up  a  jack  rabbit,  overtook 
it,  kicked  it  aside,  and  addressed  it  thus — 
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"Get  out  of  the  way  and  let  somebody  run 
who  knows  how." 

Dr.  Campbell  in  Pol.  History — How 
many  Senators  are  there?  45 — 30 — 71 — 60 
— snap  the  ball. 

One  of  our  younger  fellow  students 
who  is  a  "Tailor"  by  trade  has  branched 
out  into  the  printing  business.  He  is  kept 
very  busy  w'th  overtime  and  night  work. 

Miss  Phillips  upon  seeing  a  bed  of 
tulips — lyOok  at  those  beautiful  tulips!  Oh 
that  puts  me  in  mind  of  something  (?) 

McCrory  asked  Miss  McMaster  who  it 
was  who  had  the  new  diamond  ring  which 
was  spoken  about  in  the  Argo. 

Miss  McMaster — I  guess  it  is  R — h 
S— s. 

McCrory — Ob,  I  thought  it  was  you, 
maybe. 

Miss  McMaster — No  it  isn't  but  I  wish 
it  was. 

To  Herbert  Patterson— "Get  Busy." 


LOCALS* 


DR.  FERGUSON  was  absent  from  col- 
lege the  last  of  May  attending  the 
General  Assembly,  held  in  Richmond,  Ind. 
Dr.  McClurkin,  an  alumnus  of  Westminster 
was  chosen  moderator  of  the  Assembly. 

The  Sophomore  class  held  a  picnic, 
Monday,  May  28th,  in  Mr.  Johnston's 
orchard.  The  afternoon  was  enjoyably 
spent  playing  games,  the  chief  of  which 
was  the  girl  s  base  ball  game.  The  girls 
certainly  made  some  very  fine  plays  and 
thus  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
game.    A  sumptuous  supper  was  served  on 


the  lawn  after  which  all  joined  in  such 
games  as  "Hide  and  Go-Seek,"  "Prison- 
er's Base"  and  "Three  Deep."  When  it 
became  dark  the  house  was  thrown  open 
for  use  and  an  evening  of  pleasure  spent 
inside.  One  remarkable  feature  of  the 
picnic  was  the  capture  of  a  coon,  which 
was  adopted  as  class  mascot.  The  coon 
has  since  been  christened  "Skidoo"  and  is 
fast  becoming  a  friend  of  the  whole  town. 

The  members  of  the  Senior  class  and 
the  faculty,  with  a  few  other  friends  were 
delightfully  entertained  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Ferguson,  Friday  evening.  May  i8th.  A 
fine  musical  program  was  given  during  the 
evening,  after  which  elaborate  refresh- 
ments were  served.  Each  Senior  class, 
with  a  feeling  of  joy,  looks  forward  to  its 
Senior  party  and  never  yet  has  one  been 
a  disappointment.  All  with  one  voice  say 
that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ferguson  are  royal 
entertainers. 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  Shaffer  entertained  the 
Senior  class  at  their  home  north  of  the 
college,  on  Friday  evening,  May  25  As 
part  of  the  entertainment  four  examinations 
were  given:  one  was  in  the  alphabet,  one 
in  arithmetic,  one  in  geography  and  one  in 
literature.  Miss  Melville  ard  Mr.  Coch- 
ran carried  off  the  prizes  given  for  the 
highest  average.  All  the  Seniors  reported 
a  delightful  evening. 

The  annual  tournament  of  the  Tennis 
Association  is  being  played  on  the  courts 
opposite  the  First  U.  P.  Church.  The 
finals  in  singles  ha\e  been  played,  Ray 
Miller  defeating  Herbert  Patterson  8-6, 
6-4,  1-6  and  6-4.  Miller  and  McKay,  the 
present  champions,  will  play  their  cham- 
pionship match  some  time  soon.     In  the 
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doubles  only  one  or  two  matches  have  been 
played  o£E.  The  tournament  committee 
has  decided  to  give  medals  to  the  cham- 
pions in  both  singles  and  doubles. 

The  program  for  Commencement 
Week  is  as  follows: 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  9. 
8:00  p.  m.    Junior  Contest  in  College  Chapel. 
SABBATH,  JUNE  10. 
11:00  a.  m.  Sermon  to  Christian  Associations  by 
Rev.  Edwin  O.  Little,  Washington, 
Pa.    First  U.  P.  Church. 
8:00  p.m.  Baccalaureate  by  the  President.  Sec- 
ond U.  P.  Church. 
MONDAY,  JUNE  11. 
2:00  p.  m.  Class  Day  Exercises.  Second  Church. 
4:00  p.  m.  Ball  game. 

8.00  p.  m.  Concert  by  College  Chorus,— Cantata 

of  Ruth.         -         -  Gaul. 
8:00  p.  m.  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 
10:30  p.  m.  Pipe  of  Peace,  on  the  Campus. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  12. 
9:00  a.  m.  Art  Exhibit  at  Ladies'  Hall. 
10:00  a.  m.  Reunion  of  Christian  Associations. 
1:15  p.  m.  Meeting  of  Alumni  Association. 
2:00  p.  m.  Senior  Class  Reception  to  President 

and  Mrs.  Ferguson. 
3:30  p.  m.  Ball  game. 
8:00  p.  m.  Reunion  of  Class  of  1891. 
6:00  p.  m.  Alumni  Banquet,  Gymnasium. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  13. 
2:00  p.  m.  Commencement  Oration  by  the  Hon. 

J.  P.    DoUiver,    and  Graduating 

Eercises. 
4:00  p.  m.  Ball  game. 
8:00  p.  m.  Contest  of  Literary  Societies. 

Dr.  Wilson,  of  the  Allegheny  Semi- 
nary, preached  in  the  evening  service, 
May  20. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Olmstead,  the  celebrated 
landscape  gardner,  who  is  to  plot  our  new 
campus,  and  Dr.  Russell,  were  in  town 
looking  over  the  ground  on  May  29. 


We  are  glad  to  see  '"Zack"  Scott  able 
to  be  around  among  us  again  after  his  se- 
vere siege  of  typhoid  fever. 

Saturday  evening  the  Tetra-L,ectic 
club  entertained  the  faculty.  The  subject 
of  the  program  was  the  Renaissance  con- 
cerning which  four  papers  were  read 
— The  Chivalry  of  the  Renaissance, 
The  Development  of  the  Drama,  The  Re- 
naissaince  in  Literature,  and  The  Renais- 
sance in  Art.  Several  vocal  and  instru- 
mental solos  added  to  the  program  and 
made  the  whole  very  entertaining  and  in- 
structive. The  usual  games,  "Three 
Deep,"  "Peel  the  Willow,"  "Flying 
Dutchman,"  and  others  furnished  the  even- 
ing's entertainment.  Dainty  refreshments 
were  served  towards  the  end  of  the  evening 
and  the  rest  of  the  time  spent  in  social  in- 
tercourse. The  members  of  the  faculty 
were  delighted  with  the  work  done  by  the 
club,  and  reported  an  enjoyable  evening. 
At  a  late  meeting  of  the  club  new  officers 
were  elected.  Mr.  Acheson  was  chosen 
president  and  Miss  Montgomery  secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  following  new  members 
were  also  elected:  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr. 
Galbreath  and  Mr.  Brown  from  the  Adel- 
phic  society;  Miss  Barackman  from  the  Le- 
agorians;  Miss  Galbreath,  Miss  Wray  and 
Miss  Clara  Dickey  from  the  Chrestomath; 
Mr.  McCrory  from  the  Philomath  These 
members  will  not,  however,  be  initiated 
until  next  fall,  as  there  will  be  no  more 
meetings  this  year. 

The  Freshmen  class  held  a  picnic  at 
Simison's  Mills,  two  and  one-half  miles 
north  of  town,  along  the  Mercer  road,  on 
Monday,  May  28.  A  hay  wagon  drawn 
by  the  spirited  steeds  of  Mr.  Dice,  consti- 
tuted the  very  efficient  means  of  convey- 
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anne.  The  woods  in  the  vicinit}'  of  the 
mill  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  a  very  pleasant  after- 
noon was  spent  in  exploring  them.  After 
a  delightful  luncheon,  served  by  the  charm- 
ing members  of  the  fair  sex  ot  the  class  of 
'09,  a  bonfire  was  built  and  the  evening  was 
spent  in  playing  games.  The  party  re- 
turned to  town  at  10  p.  m.,  tired  but  happy. 
Every  one  voted  the  affair  a  great  success 
and  expressed  the  desire  for  another  such 
occasion  in  the  near  future. 

The  usual  interest  is  being  taken  in 
the  annual  contest  between  the  Adelphic 
and  Philo  societies.  The  Adelphic  contes- 
tants are:  debate,  W.  J.  Everhart;  oration, 
R.  S.  McCown;  essay,  L.  J.  Davison;  dec- 
lamation, H.  A.  Cannon.  The  Philo  con- 
testants are:  debate,  J.  F.  Shrader;  ora- 
tion, J.  C.  Smith;  essay,  J.  G.  McKay, 
declamation,  J.  C.  Campbell. 

The  Juniors  who  will  contest  for  the 
medal  on  Saturday  evening,  June  9,  are, 
Misses  McAuley,  McCoy,  McNeese  and 
Montgomery,  and  Messrs.  Anderson,  Cun- 
ningham, McCrory  and  McKelvey. 

Mr.  Roy  Deevers  won  the  prize  of 
five  dollars  offered  by  the  English  Depart- 
ment for  the  best  essay  on  Wordsworth. 
The  essay  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  HoLCAD. 

The  Pipe  of  Peace  orators  for  Monday 
night  of  Commencement  week,  are  Mr. 
Ernest  Calhoun,  '06,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Hen- 
derson, '07. 

Senator  Doliver,  of  Iowa,  has  been  se- 
cured to  deliver  the  Commencement  ora- 
tion. 


ALUMNL 

R.  C.  McKelvey. 

npHESE  Alumni  are  the  people 
*    Who  have  started  in  to  college, 
And  come  out  possessed  of  "sheepskins" 
Which  proclaim  that  "they  have  knowledge." 

For  a  -while  they  think  they've  done  it. 
They  converse  with  politicians, 
And  walk  'round  with  stately  paces, 
Ready  to  accept  positions. 

But  when  they  have  starved  for  some  time, 
And  the  "corn's  all  off  the  cob," 
They'll  step  down  from  off  their  perches, 
And  be  glad  to  take  a  job. 

James  Stranahan,  05,  was  a  visitor  in 
town  May  26. 

Gordon  Nevin,  '05,  spent  Sabbath, 
May  27  in  town,  visiting  his  sister  L,ucile. 

George  Parisen,  '03,  who  has  just  fin- 
ished his  term  at  Western  Reserve  Medical 
school,  is  visiting  with  us  for  a  short  time. 

Some  recent  Alumni  visitors  were:  A. 
M.  Tweedie,  '04,  Homer  Metz,  '05,  Rob- 
ert Timms,  ex-'o6,  J.  A.  Smith,  '05. 

James  Edgar,  '00,  and  Breaden  Mc- 
Elree,  '96,  of  the  Allegheny  Seminary,  are 
spending  part  of  their  vacation  in  New 
Wilmington. 

W.  R.  Veazey,  '03,  and  wife,  nee 
Edith  Mercer,  '02,  who  have  been  in  Balti- 
more. Md.,  returned  to  New  Wilming- 
ton to  spend  the  summer. 

H.  T.  Getty,  '03,  who  has  been  with 
the  Lawrence  Savings  &  Trust  Co.,  of 
New  Castle,  for  over  two  years,  is  now  as- 
sisting his  father  in  the  New  Wilmingten 
Bank. 
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Rev.  J.  W.  Cooper,  '96,  has  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Bed- 
ford, N.  Y.,  and  leaves  in  the  near  future 
to  take  up  his  work  in  that  place.  Bed- 
ford is  about  fifty  miles  from  New  York 
City,  near  the  Connecticut  line. 

B.  G.  Graham,  '04,  has  finished  his 
work  as  principal  of  the  Canonsburg  High 
School  and  is  now  at  his  home  south  of 
town.  He  will  remain  here  a  few  weeks 
and  then  go  to  Washington.  Pa.,  where  he 
will  be  engaged  in  Summer  School  work. 
Mr.  Graham  will  be  principal  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Department  of  W.  &  J.  next 
fall. 

First  Alumnus. — Are  you  going  back 
to  commencement  this  year,  pard? 

Second  Alumnus. — (sullenly)  No. 
Why  not? 

Humph!  I  was  there  last  year  and 
one  of  those  measly  little  upstarts  had 
asked  me  whether  I  was  a  Freshman  or  a 
Prep. 

It  is  announced  that  Miss  Cly  Johnson 
of  New  Castle,  and  Dr.  Lawrence  Swogger 
of  New  Bedford,  will  be  married  in  June. 
Mr.  Swogger  graduated  with  the  class  of 
'98,  and  has  taken  up  the  p.actice  of  medi- 
cine. Miss  Johnson  has  taught  several 
years  in  the  New  Castle  schools. 

Miss  Artie  J.  Bentley,  '84,  of  Steelton, 
Pa.,  has  just  undert^one  an  operation  for 
appendicitis,  but  is  rapidly  aecovering. 
Her  many  friends  in  New  Willmington  will 
be  glad  to  hear  of  the  prospects  of  her  full 
recovery. 

Freshman — What  is  the  nicest  thing 
about  being  an  Alumnu.s? 

Wise  Junior. — Well,  you  see,  a  fellow 
can  visit  his  old  friends  at  collage,  and  if 
he  finds  them  about  to  flunk  in  chemistry, 
physics  and  English,  he  can  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  telling  them  that  they  don't  know 
what  .study  is  till  they  get  out  of  Westmin- 
ster. 


THE  COLLEGE  WORLD. 

J.  W.  ACHKSON. 

The  U.  of  P.  Sophomores  recently  won  the 
annual  towel  fight  from  the  Freshmen. — Ex. 

Mr.  Carnegie  has  offered  to  contribute  $25,- 
000  toward  erecting  a  new  science  building  at 
Waynesburg. — Ex. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  signed  a 
two  year  contract  in  football  with  Michigan 
University. — Ex. 

One  of  the  new  requirements  of  the  Univers- 
ity of  Pennsylvania  Law  School  is  that  no  student 
may  enter  who  is  not  twenty  years  of  age.— Ex. 

Statistics  give  the  average  salary  of  grad- 
uates of  Boston  Tech.  at  f 623  the  first  year, 
$3,000  after  ten  years  and  $5,000  after  twenty 
years. 

At  Princeton  the  trustees  have  adopted  a 
new  system  of  Chapel  attendance.  Formerly 
one  student  was  assigned  a  seat  in  Chapel.  Now 
each  student  receives  a  blank  slip  on  entering, 
which  he  signs  and  leaves  at  the  door  as  he  goes 
out. — The  Campus. 

Wooster  debating  team  won  from  a  team 
representing  Muskingum  at  New  Concord,  Friday 
evening.  May  11th.  The  question  was,  "Resolved 
that  the  time  is  ripe  to  confer  on  "The  Hague 
Tribunal"  authority  to  settle  all  disputes  between 
nations."    The  decision  was  unanimous. 

Ground  has  just  been  broken  at  the  Univers- 
ity of  Nebraska  for  a  new  $100,000  structure  to 
be  the  headquarters  of  all  University  religious 
and  social  organizations.  The  structure  will  be 
known  as  "The  Temple"  and  is  to  be  modeled 
somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  old  Greek  architec- 
ture. 

Michigan's  new  athletic  field  covers  thirty- 
two  acres,  but  will  not  be  completed  this  year  on 
account  of  lack  of  funds.  When  completed  Ferry 
Field  will  be  one  of  the  finest  athletic  fields  in 
the  west,  plenty  of  space  for  practice  being  af- 
forded by  several  gridirons  and  diamonds. 

After  a  hard  struggle  the  Freshmen  were  un- 
disputed victors  in  the  flag  scrap  at  State  this 
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spring.  This  year  the  class  of  1909  at  State  has 
won  the  cider  scrap,  the  banquet,  the  basketball 
game  and  the  flag.  The  class  of  1908  has  defeated 
them  in  the  wrestling  match,  the  football  game 
and  the  picture  scrap. 

Instead  of  the  annual  hair  cutting  war  be- 
tween the  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  which  has  caused  many 
serious  injuries,  it  has  been  decided  to  have  a 
tug-of-war  across  the  Huron  river.  One  hundred 
men  will  be  chosen  from  each  class  and  sta- 
tioned on  each  side  of  the  river.  A  long  rope 
will  be  utilized,  aud  one  class  or  the  other  will 
be  dragged  through  the  river. — Ex. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  public  square 
be  condemned  near  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  that  the  city  of  Philadelphia  co-oper- 
ate with  the  State  and  University  in  the  erection 
of  a  suitable  statue  to  William  Penn,  with  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  having  the  remains  of  Penn 
disinterred  in  England  and  buried  in  this  park. 
—Ex. 


MUSIC  AND  ART. 


Emily  Redmond. 


The  work  in  the  music  department  under  the 
direction  of  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Vincent  has  been 
unusually  successful  this  year.  The  Thursday 
afternoon  recitals,  although  rather  a  new  thing 
here  have  been  very  popular  and  the  different 
musicals  given  during  the  year  were  very  much 
enjoyed.  In  every  respect  the  work  has  been 
excellent  and  the  departure  of  Prof,  and  Mrs. 
Vincent  is  to  be  regretted  not  only  by  the 
students  in  music  but  by  the  entire  student 
body. 

On  Monday  evening,  June  11,  the  Chorus 
class  will  give  Gaul's  beautiful  cantata  "Ruth" 
at  their  annual  concert. 

"How  vast  a  dif  erence!  How  far  apart 
Are  perfect  nature  and  imperfect  art; 
The  cunning  painter  only  can  portray, 
While  God  creates  a  sunset  every  day." 


The  recital  on  Thursday,  May  24,  was  one  of 
the  best  given  this  year.  All  of  the  numbers 
were  very  ably  rendered.  The  programme  was 
as  follows: 

A  May  Morning  ...  Denza 

Miss  McClintock. 
Love's  Dilemma     ...  Richardson 

Miss  Finney. 
Mignon  ....  d'Hardelot 

Miss  Galbreath 
Making  of  the  Hay         ...  Lehman 

Miss  Stewart. 
Ever  of  Thee         ....  Denza 

Miss  McCalmont. 
Barcarole         ....  Ehrlich 
Miss  Black. 

(a)  Violets         ...  Woodman 

(b)  A  Bird  in  Hand   ...  Roeckel 

Mr.  Miller. 

Duett — In  our  boat         ...  Allitsen 
Miss  Finney  and  Mr.  Miller. 

The  pupils  in  the  Art  room  are  busy  preparing 
for  the  annual  art  exhibtion  which  will  be  held  in 
the  parlors  of  the  Ladies  Hall  on  Tuesday,  June 
12,  at  nine  o'clock.  Some  beautiful  work  has 
been  done  this  year  and  the  exhibition  promises 
to  be  unusu  ally  good. 

•'Every  artist  dips  his  brush  in  his  own  soul 
and  paints  his  own  nature  into  his  pictures." — 
— Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Miss  Hodgens  has  been  doing  some  dainty 
water-color  studies  of  attractive  bits  of  local 
scenery.  The  one  of  the  old  barn  near  Mehard's 
is  especially  beautiful. 

Miss  Allen  has  just  finished  one  landscape 
and  is  now  doing  another.  The  work  on  both 
pieces  is  excellent. 

Miss  Sloss  has  done  two  studies  in  brown 
and  is  now  working  on  a  very  pretty  study  of 
violets. 

"True  art  endures  forever,  and  the  true 
artist  delights  in  the  work  of  great  minds." — 
Beethoven. 

Miss  Broad  has  finished  two  landscapes  and 
is  now  working  on  a  dainty  study  of  apple  blos- 
soms. 

Miss  Smith  has  done  a  very  pretty  Venetian 
scene  and  is  just  starting  a  pretty  pansy  piece. 

Miss  Mitchell  has  a  beautiful  shore  scene 
nearly  completed. 

Miss  Snodgrass  is  getting  her  plates  and  cups 
and  saucers  ready  for  the  last  firing. 
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ATHLETICS. 


J.  F.  Shrader. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  games 
played  by  the  base  ball  team  since  the  last  issue 
of  the  HoLCAD: 

May  15,  at  New  Wilmington. 
Waynesburg   2    Westminster   5 

May  22,  at  Pittsburg. 
Pittsburg  College         6    Westminster   2 

May  23,  at  Washington 
W.  &  J   6    Westminster   5 

May  24,  at  Waynesburg. 
Waynesburg   4    Westminster   5 

May  30,  at  Slippery  Rock— 2  games. 

Slippery  Rock   3    Westminster   0 

Slippery  Rock   6    Westminster   0 

Although  Westminster  won  but  two  of  these 
games  her  score  in  the  ones  lost  was  very  credit- 
able. 


The  following  are  the  lineups: 


MAY  15. 

Westminster  5.  R.  B.  P.  A.  E. 

Scott,  r   112    0  0 

McKay,  2d   1115  1 

Deevers,  s   0  1110 

Calhoun,  1st   0    0  10    1  0 

Smith,  m   0    12    0  0 

Gallagher,  p   0    0  110 

Greer,  1   0    0    0    0  0 

Mc<  rory  c   2    0    9    1  0 

Fisher,  3d   10    14  0 


Totals                   5    4  27  13  1 

Waynesburg,  4.                       R.  H.  P.  A.  E. 

Barbe,  s                                        0    0    0    3  1 

Dowen,  2d                                    110    2  0 

Buchanan,  1                                   0    10    0  1 

Ganier,  r                                       0    110  0 

Garard,  m                                     0    0    2    0  0 

Daugherty,  2d                              0    0    3    3  2 

Kerr,  c                                         0    0    6    4  0 

Dodd,  1st                                        0    0  10    0  0 

Barkiman,  p,                                 0    112  0 


Totals   1    4  23  14  4 

Westminster   00200030    *— 5 

Waynesburg   00000001  0—1 


Three-base  hit — McKay.  Double  play — Dee- 
vers, Oalhoun  and  Fisher.  Bases  on  balls — Off 
Gallagher,  1;  off  Barkiman,  3.  Struck  out  by 
Gallagher,  10;  by  Barkiman,  5.    Umpire,  J.  Smith. 


MAY  22. 


Pittsburg  College,  6. 

R. 

H.  P.  A. 

E. 

Horrell,  3d  

  2 

15  7 

2 

Howe,  m. 

0 

2  10 

0 

Keating,  1    

  1 

2    0  1 

0 

McKnight,  r  

  0 

0    0  0 

0 

  1 

Oil 

2 

Duffy,  1st  

  0 

0  12  0 

0 

 1 

0    5  2 

1 

 1 

13  5 

  0 

10  2 

0 

Totals 

  6 

7  27  18 

5 

Westminster,  2. 

R.  H.  P.  A. 

E. 

  1 

0    8  0 

0 

McKay  2d 

  0 

12  3 

1 

  0 

3    0  0 

3 

  1 

2    3  0 

0 

  0 

0  10 

0 

  0 

0    8  0 

1 

  0 

10  1 

1 

Fisher,  3d  

  0 

0  13 

1 

Hankey,  r  

  0 

111 

1 

Total  

  2 

8  24  7 

8 

11020020  * 

-6 

Westminster  

0  0  0  0  0  0  1  1  0 

-^2 

Two  base  hit,  Gallagher.  Struck  out  by 
Kummer,  7;  by  Gallagher,  8.  Hit  by  pitched 
ball,  Duffy.  Bases  on  balls,  Deevers.  Sacrifice 
hit,  Kummer.    Umpire,  Roehig. 


MAY  23. 


Westminster  5. 

R. 

H. 

P. 

A. 

E. 

  1 

1 

3 

2 

0 

  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

  0 

0 

4 

3 

3 

  0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

Hankey,  r  

  0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Fisher,  3d  

  2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

  0 

1 

5 

2 

0 

  0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Totals.... 

  5 

7 

24 

10 

3 

W.  &  J.  6 

R. 

H. 

P. 

A. 

E. 

  2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

  0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

^ard,  3d  

  1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

  0 

1 

5 

1 

0 

  0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

  0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

  0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Duffy,  2d,   

  2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Wright,  1  

  1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals.... 

  6 

5 

27 

8 

2 

0  2  10 

0  5 

!  0 

0  0 

-5 

W.  and  J  

.110  2 

0  2 

!  0 

0  * 

-6 
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Two  base  hits,  Calhoun,  Wright,  Gallagher, 
McOrery.  Three  base  hits,  VIcKay,  Ramsey. 
Home  ran,  Duffy.  Hit  by  pitcher.  Bridges.  First 
on  balls,  off  Calhoun,  8.  Sacrifice  hits,  W.  Smith, 
McKay.  Stolen  bases,  Ramsey.  Struck  out,  by 
Bridges  5,  by  Calhoun  6.  Attendance  550.  Um- 
pire, McConnell.   Time,  1;30. 

MAY  24. 

Westminster  5.  R.  H.  P.  A.  E. 

McKay,  '2d   1  3    2   0  0 

Smith,  m   1  2    9   0  1 

Deevers,  s-p   0  2    2    6  1 

Calhoun,  Ist-p   0  1  11    1  0 

Hankey,  r   0  0    5    0  0 

McCrory,  c   0  1    6    5  1 

Greer,  1,    1  0    1    0  0 

Fisher,  3d   0  115  1 

Gallagher,  p   2  1  11    2  0 

Totals   5  11  48  19  4 

Waynesbnrg  4.  R.  H.  P.  A.  E. 

Barbe,  3d   0  3    2    2  0 

Buchanan,  1   0  1    6    0  0 

Daugherty,  2d   1  1    2    1  1 

Gerard,  m   0  0   8   0  0 

Kerr,  c   1  2  12    0  0 

Headley,  s   1  2    6    5  0 

Dodd,  1   116  10 

Williams'  r,    0  0    10  0 

Barkman,  p   0  0   0   6  1 

Totals   4  10  45  15  2 

Westminster  01002000  1  000000  1-5 
Waynesburg  000001300000000  0—4 
Two  base  hits,  McKay,  Deevers,  Daugherty, 
Headley,.  Struck  out,  by  Gallagher  3,  by  Deevers 
4,  by  Barkman  7.  Hit  by  pitcher,  McKay,  Deevers, 
Hankey,  Daugherty.  Innings  pitched,  by  Galla- 
gher, 7;  Deevers,  9. 

MAY  30. 

Slippery  Rock  3.  R.  H.  P,  A.  E. 

Kelly  1,    114   0  0 

McC'lin's   112  10 

West,  r   0   0   10  0 

Ambrore,  3d   1    1    0    2  0 

McCTy,  1st   0   0    7   0  0 

Broadbent,  2d   0  1111 

Holben,  m   0    0    0    0  0 

Amster.  c   0    1  12    2  0 

Uber,  p   0   0   0   1  0 

Totals   3   5  27   7  1 


Westminster  0.  R.  H.  P.  A.  E. 

Scott,  2d   0  0   0   1  1 

Smith,  m   0  110  0 

Deevers,  1st   0  1  11    0  2 

Gallagher'  p   0  0    0    4  0 

Fisher,  3d   0  0    13  1 

McCrory,  c   0  0    5    0  0 

Greer,  1    0  0   10  0 

Hankey,  r   0  0    10  0 

Miller,  s   0  14  12 

Totals   0   3  34    9  6 

Slippery  Rock   0  1  0  0  0  0  0  2  *-  3 

Westminster   00000000  0-0 

Sacrifice  hits,  McClafferty,  Smith.  Stolen 
bases,  Kelly,  McCaslin,  Ambrose,  Broadbent,  2. 
Holben,  Smith,  Deevers  and  Miller.  Double 
plays,  Amster  and  McClafferty.  Hit  by  pitcher, 
West.  Bases  on  balls,  Holben,  Scott  2,  Greer. 
Strubk  out,  by  Uber,  12;  by  Gallagher,  4.  Umpires 
MacDonald  and  Brown. 

SECOND  GAME. 

Slippery  Rock  6.  R.  H.  P.  A.  E. 

Kelly,  1   0   3   10  0 

McCaslin,  s   0    12    3  0 

West,  r   13   10  0 

Ambrose,  3d   1    2    0    0  0 

McClafferty,  1st   116    0  0 

Broadbent,  3d   115    2  0 

Holben,  m,    0    0    3    0  0 

Amster,  c   118    2  1 

Hawks,  p   1112  0 

Totals                 6  13  27  9  1 

Westminster,  0.  R.  H.  P.  A.  E. 

Scott,  2d                                       0  2    2  3  0 

Smith,  m                                       0  0    0  0  0 

Deevers,  p                                    0  13  10 

Gallagher,  1st                               0  16  0  2 

Fisher,  3d                                      0  0    0  0  1 

McCrory,  c                                  0  0   6  1  0 

Greer,  1                                         0  0    4  1  0 

Hankey,  r                                     0  0    3  0  0 

Miller,  s                                       0  0    0  2  2 

Totals   0   4  24    8  5 

Slippery  Rock   01005000  *— 6 

Westminster   00000000  0—0 

Two-base  hits,  McClafferty  Hawkes,  Deevers. 
Stolen  bases,  Kelly,  2;  Broadbent,  Smith,  2. 
Double  plays,  Broadbent,  McCaslin.  McClafferty. 
Hit  by  pitcher,  Smith.  Bases  on  balls,  McClaf- 
ferty, McCrory,  Greer.  Struck  out,  by  Hawks,  8; 
by  Deevers  5.    Umpire— Gibson. 


THE  H 


O  L  C  A  D  . 


H.  W.  BROOKS 

Hair  Dressing 
and  Shaving 

A  Clean,  Comfortable  Shave. 

New  Wilmington,  Pa, 

WALK-OVER 
SHOES 

J' or  9/fen  and  jCadies 

70  Waf-hington  Street,  Opposite 

St.  Cloud  Hotel, 
New  Castle,        -        -  Pa. 

^ine  9/filli'neri/  Work 

Done  by 

Tlf.  <SS/^cC/aren 

Market  Street,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

Better  Clothes.    Less  Price. 
Up^to^U 

LIEBERMAN 

THE  ONE  PRICE 
CLOTHIER 

122  E.  Wash.  St.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


Special  10  per  cent.  Coupon. 

This  coupon,  if  cut  out,  properly  signed 
and  presented,  will  entitle  any  student 
of  Westminster  College  to  a  special  dis- 
count of  10  percent,  on  all  articles  pur- 
chased in  following  departments:  Milli- 
nery, cloaks  and  suits,  dress  goods  and 
silks,  laces,  gloves,  hosiery,  ate. 

Name  

Euwers,     -     New  Castle 


7j/ie  TJurnouts 

From  our  Stable  are  the  Finest 
in  every  particular.  Stylish 
Rigs.  Good  Horses.  Hack 
to  the  Junction.     ...    -  - 

aC/uerj^marij 

NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA. 


J,  H,  THOMPSON 

DEALER  IN 

CHOICE  GROCERIES,  FRUITS 
VEGETABLES,  ETC  

GENTLEMEN'S  FURNISHING 
GOODS,  ALSO  LADIES'  HAND- 
KERCHIEFS, ETC  

A  FULL  LINE  OF  CHOCOLATE 
CANDIES  

MARKET       -       -  STREET 

GEO.  W.  PERKINS. 
fine  footwear 

Ladies',  Gents',  Misses'  and  Children's 
Boots,  Shoes,  Rubbers,  Gaiters  and  Ox- 
fords Tennis,  Base  Ball,  Bicycle  and 
Gymnasium  Shoes.    ^   jt  jt 

Prather  Block,  NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA 


< 


